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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

BANKURA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Bankura, the westernmost district of the Biirdwan Division, is 
situated between 22*^ 38' and 23^ 38' north latitude and between 
36' and 87"^ 4G' east longitude. It has an area of 2,621 
square miles, and, according to the census of 1901, contains a 
population of 1,116,411 persons. The principal civil station is 
Bankura, situated on the north bank of the Dhalkisor river in 23° 
14' N. and 87° 4' E. 

According to local tradition, the town was named after 
its reputed founder, a chieftain called Banku Rai, from whom 
the Rais of Badra, a small hamlet of Bankura, claim descent. 
Another local legend is that the town is so called after Bir 
Bankura, one of the twenty-two sons of Bir HAmbir, Raja 
of Bishnupur, who divided his kingdom into as many farafs or 
circles and gave one to each of his sons. Taraf Jaybelia fell 
to the lot of Bir Bankura, who established himsalf at the present 
site of the town, which was then in the midst of thick jiingle. 
It may, however, be suggested as a simpler hypothesis that the 
name is a corruption of Bankunda, meaning the five tanks. 
The name Bankunda is found in a Sanskrit verse by Edu 
Misra (a genealogist of the 15 th century, now regarded as an 
authority on the history of Bengal families), which records the 
fact that the great poet and ascetic, Sriharsa of the Bharadwaja 
gotra, lived in Kanka in Bankunda to the west of Burdwan. 
The name Bakoonda is also found in old official records, and 
as late as 1863 we find the town referred to as “Bancoorah or 
Baooondah.’’* 


• Statistical and Geographical Report of the District of Bancoorah, by Lieut.- 
Colonel J, E. QagtreU. 
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Bounda- 

ries. 


Configura 

tion. 


Natural 

divisions. 


On the north and north-east the district is bounded by the 
district of Burdwan, from which it is separated by the Dtoodar 
river ; on the south-east by lloogbly ; on the south by Midnapore ; 
and on the west by Manbhum. In shape, it resembles an isosceles 
triangle wedged in between Manbhum and BurdwSn, with its 
apex nearly opposite RSnlganj, and with an irregular base line 
resting on Midnapore and Hooghly. 

Bankura may be described as a connecting link between the 
plains of Bengal on the east and the Chota Nagpur plateau on 
the west. To the east and north-east the land is a low-lying 
alluvial tract, presenting the appearance of the ordinary rice lands 
of Bengal. Towards the west the surface gradually rises, and 
the level plain, green in its season with paddy, gives place to an 
undulating country, interspersed with rocky hillocks and broken 
up into low ridges and valleys. Here the face of the country is 
still largely covered with jungle, but in many places the surface 
has been denuded, leaving exposed extensive areas of hard rooky 
soil. To the extreme west these undulations become more 
pronounced, as the fringe of the Chota Nagpur plateau is reached ; 
and this portion of the district consists of broken rocky country 
with numerous groups of hills and isolated peaks. Taken as a 
whole, the district consists of a wide expanse of gently undulating 
ground, intersected by rivers and streams flowing from north- 
west to south-east, which divide it into a number of parallel 
strips. This rolling country merges in the Gangetio delta on the 
one side and in a hilly broken country on the other; but the 
ground rises irregularly from the alluvial plain, and there is no 
marked ridge of hills. 

The district thus consists of two distinct tracts. The western 
portion marks the first step of the gradual descent from the 
tableland of Chota Nagpur to the delta of Lower Bengal, consist- 
ing as it does, in great measure, of the spurs projecting from the 
western tableland and of low swelling ridges of laterite. In the 
central portion of the district the country is more open and 
consists of a series of rolling downs, which eventually merge in 
the alluvial plain formed by the silt brought down by the great 
Gangetic rivers. Tho diflPerenoe between the deltaic tract to the 
east and the rolling uplands and isolated hills to the West has 
been well described by Sir William Hunter, who writes “ In 
Bankura the alluvial flats end in the undulations, isolated 
peaks, and short, low ranges which form the advanced guard 
of the hill system of the central Indian plateau. A poor, 
ferruginous soil and hard beds of laterite here take the place of 
the fertile deltaic detritus, with expanses of scrub-jungle and 
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sal woods for the closely-tilled village lands of the east* 
Instead of a wealthy and well-educated population of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, the western tract is comparatively thinly 
inhabited by races or castes of a loss advanced typo, and into 
whose constitution the aboriginal or semi-Hinduized element 
strongly enters. 

In the eastern poiiion of the district, and in the tracts adjoin- Scoaery. 
ing the Damodar river, the scenery is on the whole tame and 
monotonous, for the eye constantly rests on wide expanses of rice 
fields, green in the rains but parched and dry in the hot weather. 

These fields, however, are fringed round by villages, encircled by 
clumps of bamboos, mango groves, plantain gardens and palm 
trees, which have a quiet beauty of their own and relieve the 
monotony of the scenery. Leaving the alluvial flats, the ground 
gradually becomes more broken, more elevated, and at the same 
time less cultivated. Rocks crop out, and small boulder-covered 
knolls make their appearance. Long broken ridges now meet the 
eye, either bare or covered by low jungle, from which all the 
largest timber has been removed, though a few trees are left 
to show the noble forest growth that once existed. These ridges 
are divided up by irregular patches of more recent alluvium, 
which extend into the higher ground and form narrow strips of 
cultivation between the uplands. During the hot weather the dry 
red soil and scarcity of trees give this part of the country a 
scorched and dreary appearance, but in the rains the fresh green 
of the young rice in the hollows and the foliage of the scrub- 
jungle form attractive contrasts of colouring. 

The scenery in this part of the district has a distinctly park- 
like aspect. A traveller suddenly brought here might almost 
imagine himself transported to some English park, and in other 
places is agreeably surprised to find a long vista of trees stretching 
along a red laterite road, which now passes into the hollows and 
again mounts the slopes. In the western and southern portions 
of the district the country is more broken and the scenery more 
picturesque, as the upland ridges are succeeded by low forest-clad 
hills and wooded gleus in the south, while further to the north the 
Susuniil and Biharinath hills stand out as commanding features 
in the landscape. 

The hills of the district consist of the outliers of the Chota Hill 
N agpur plateau, and only two are of any great height, viz., 
Susunia and Biharinath. Susunia, which is about 14 miles north- 
west of Bankura, runs almost due east and west for a length of 2 
miles, and rises to a height of 1,442 feet above sea-level. It is still 

* Preface to Volauae lY of the Statistical Account of Bengal. 
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almost entirely covered with thick low forest ; and at the foot of 
the hill is a ruined bungalow erected by a stone company, which 
used to quarry stone here. The BihSrinath hill is situated in the 
north-east comer of the district and rises to a height of 1,469 feet. 
There are several low hills in the Saltora outpost in the north-west, 
but the only other hills in this part of tlie district that call for 
separate mention are Mejia and Kora (or Karo, also called Kanra). 
The Mejia bill is situated on the south bank of the Damodar river, 
nearly opposite the town of Eaniganj. Its height is inconsider- 
able, being only about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. In shape it is conical, with a spreading base and a 
rather sharp apex. The Kora or Karo hill, with a height of 
about 350 or 400 feet, lies about half way between Mejia and 
Bankura town, and close to the Bankura- Ran iganj road. It is 
of an elongated contour, running east and west ; the west side is 
steeply scarped, and the north and south sides are also precipitous. 
On the oast, however, the hill rises from the ground with a very 
gentle and long ascent, reaching its greatest height just over the 
precipitous western face. 

To the south in thanas Khiitra and Raipur are a number of low 
but picturesque hills, of which one, known locally as Masaker 
Pahar, to the oast of Khatra, is the subject of a curious legend. 
It contains a cavo, which the people long believed no one dare 
or could enter. Local tradition relates that this cave was the 
residence, in former times, of a mum or sago, who used to reward 
the visits of his patron, a neighbouring Raja, by a present of a 
gold mohur every time he came. lie always seemed to draw this 
coin out of his matted hair, and the Raja came to the conclusion 
that his head was full of gold. He accordingly had it cut 
off, but obtained nothing but the curse of the dying muni, 
which long clung to his descendants in the form of hereditary 
insanity. 

The district is bounded on the north by the Damodar river, 
and is intersected by a number of rivers flowing from north- 
west to south-east in courses roughly parallel to one another. 
They debouch from the western hills, and are nearly all hill 
streams, which come down in flood after heavy rain but subside as 
rapidly as they rise. Their beds are sandy, and in the summer 
months nearly everywhere dry up. The banks are well defined, 
and are chiefly composed of clay and sand mixed with hankar, 
with laterite rocks cropping up here and there. The following is 
a brief account of the most important of these rivers. 

The DSmodar takes its rise in the hills of Chota Nagpur, and 
touches upon the Bfinkura district just after it h^ received the 
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waters of tho Barakar. It then flows in a south-easterly direction, 
forming the boundary between Bankura and Burdwan for about 
45 miles, and enters Burdwan near Samsar in thana Indas in 
this district. The course of tho river is tolerably straight, but it 
is full of sand banks, with a fall of 3*40 feet per mile. During 
the rains, or from the middle of July till the middle of October, 
it is navigable by country boats ; but the rapidity of the current 
and the sudden freshets and floods to which it is liable render 
navigation hazardous. In tho hot season the river dwindles away 
into an insignificant stream, fordable nearly everywhere and in 
many places not a foot deep. There is no river-borne traflBo 
worthy of the name, with the exception of large rafts of timber 
floated down the stream. During the rains, numbers of logs are 
fastened together by ropes to form rafts, locally called mars, with 
three or four men to steer them. Tho rafts so formed are some- 
times 50 to 60 yards long, and generally flotillas of 10 or 12 rafts 
are launched together from the timber-yielding tracts higher up 
the river. 

The Damodar is liable to heavy floods in tho lower portion of 
its course. The size of the channel of the river in its lower part 
being much less than in its upper part, it is impossible to retain 
within its banks the whole volume of water which comes down 
when the river is in flood, and the greater part of the flood 
discharge must pass out and spread over the country. As the 
floods in the Damodar do not last long, and as the quality of the 
silt which this river carries is good, the mere inundation due to 
the flood docs good as well as harm, and is certainly not a serious 
evil. There is, however, in all such cases a danger of the flood 
water cutting channels through the soft banks of the stream 
and forming branch streams, which continue to flow after the 
flood has subsided and which tend to alter the regime of 
the river. 

Though the floods of the Damodar rarely do great damage in 
this district, much distress is sometimes caused by tho formation of 
great head- waves. At times of flood, the rain water pours off the 
hills through hundreds of channels with such suddenness into the 
river bed, that tho waters heap up and form a dangerous head- 
wave, called the hurpahan, which is not unlike the bore or tidal 
wave of the Hooghly, but of greater breadth, extending nearly 
from bank to bank. This head- wave presents the appearance of a 
wall of water, sometimes five feet in height, and may cause loss 
of life and considerable damage to property. 

The Damodar is the terrestrial object most venerated by the 
Sant&ls ; and the country that is most closely associated with their 
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name, and which they apparently regard as their fatherland, lies 
between it and the Kasai. They speak of it as their sea, and the 
obsequies of their dead are considered incomplete till some charred 
fragment of the burnt body is committed to the stream, to be 
borne away to the ocean. 

giii. The chief tributary of the Dilmodar is the Sali, which rises a 

few miles west of Kora hill and falls into the DSmodar at the 
village of Samsar in thana Indas. This river drains a large 
portion of the north of the district. 

DhMkisor. Of the other rivers flowing through Bankura the most import- 
ant is the Dhalkisor or Dwarkeswar. This river takes its rise 
near the Tilabani hills in ManbhHm district, and flowing south-east 
enters the district of Bankura near Dumda in pargana ChhStnA. 
It pursues a rather tortuous course to the south-east, with 
several bifurcations through the Bankura, OndA and Bishnupur 
thanas, and leaves the district near Huzra in thSna Kotalpur. 
In the lower portion of its course, after its confluence with the 
Silai on the borders of Midnapore, this river is known eis the 
liGpnarAyan. Its fall is less than that of the Damodar, and its 
current is hardly perceptible from the end of November to the 
beginning of June, but in the rains it is subject to heavy floods 
and is often an impassable torrent. 

Gandhos- The Dhalkisor has many branches or old beds in thanas Onda 
and Bishnupur, most of which meander about for some distance 
and then rejoin the parent stream. They dry up in the hot 
weather, to be again replenished in the succeeding rains, and 
are known as kind nadu or dried-up rivers. The principal 
branch is the Jasoda Khdl^ which separates from the Dhalkisor 
near Abantika in the Bishnupur subdivision. 

During its course through the district the Dhalkisor receives 
many tributaries, the principal of which are the Gaodheswari, the 
Kukhra and the Birai, all small streams with rocky beds. The 
largest of these is the Gandheswari, which, flowing south-west of 
Susunia hill and north of Bankura, joins the Dhalkisor near 
BhGtsahar, a village two miles from the town. Like the 
Dhalkisor, it is subject to sudden freshets ; and before now officers 
returning to BsnkurA from tours in the north of the district have 
had to wait till the waters fell and so enabled them to cross over 
by the causeway laid across its bed. 

Silai. The river Silai or Silabati rises in the Manbhum district, and, 

entering Bankura near Salanpur in thSna Khatra, has a short 
course in the south of the district, through that thAna and the 
SimlapAl outpost, before it passes into Midnapore, where it joins 
the Dhalkisor. It is liable to heavy floods, although at most 
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times, even during the rains, it is easily fordable. There are 
some small but picturesque waterfalls along its course near 
Hfirmasra. Its principal tributary is the Jay panda or Jaykhal, 
which pises near Baga in thana Khatra. 

The river Kfisoi or Kansabati enters the district near Bftman- Kasai, 
dihi in KhatrS, and, after receiving the waters of the Kumari at 
Ambikanagar, flows through thanas Khatra and Baipur, leaving 
the district near Bara Pokhuiia in Eaipur. Just above Raipur 
the river forms several picturesque waterfalls, but they are of no 
great height. The Kasai is the only river navigable during the 
rains besides the Daraodar. Formerly a considerable quantity 
of timber was floated down it from Eaipur to Midnaporo, but 
with the wholesale destruction of forest trees in the western 
jungle tracts, this traffic has been greatly reduced. 

There is also a minor river in Eaipur thSna called the 
Bhairabbanki, which rises in the hills of Syamsundarpur and 
has a course of a few miles in the district. 

There are no natural lakes or canals or artificial watercourses Lakes, 
in the district, except an artificial channel, called the Subhankari 
Khaly which is popularly attributed to the famous Bengal canals, 
mathematician Subhankar Eai. This old channel was repaired 
during the famine operations of 1896-97, but has gradually silted 
up. Near the town of Bishnupur, and within the old fortifications, 
are several picturesque tanks or small artificial lakes, constructed 
by the former Rajas, who, taking advantage of natural hollows, 
threw embankments across them to confine the surface drainage. 

These tanks or lakes served to supply the city and fort with an 
abundance of good water, and also to fill the fort moat. 

There are many small excavated tanks in the more level portion 
of the district ; but in the uplands, the natives, in place of digging 
tanks, throw embankments (called hdndhs) across the slopes and 
hollows, iji order to retain the surface drainage water for irrigation 
purposes. Springs are also common throughout the uplands, but 
the inhabtants do not use spring water, which, although clear and 
sparkling, and pleasant to the taste, is believed to be injurious to 
health. There are a few natural pools to be seen along the banka 
(rf the rivers 8ilai and Jaypanda or Jaykhal, They are of small 
breadth and depth, and are locally called Amra panj\ or khdk 
m^e by the feet of Asuras, Near Mejia is a large swamp, called 
the Mejia Bify formed by the overflow of the Damodar. 

The uplands are still covered in many parts with wide stretches Fobkstb. 
of low swib-jungle or of young sdi {Shorea rohmta) saplings, 
with occasionally a dense thorny undergrowth. In the west and 
Bouth, trees of larger grpwth are found, but in the central portion 
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of the district nothing but stunted jungle now remains, all else 
having been cleared away by the woodman or charcoal burner. 
Even now, though the larger trees have been felled long ago, the 
latter, wherever they can, dig up and bum down the roots 
and stumps for their charcoal kilns. The consequence is that, 
where no restriction is placed upon indiscriminate clearance, 
the soil is rapidly becoming barren. Here and there, it is true, a 
scanty herbage still springs up under the slight cover afforded by 
the stunted bushes remaining. But so insufficient and coarse is it, 
if left to itself, that the inhabitants resort to the expedient of 
forcing it by firing the scrub in March and April, With the first 
shower of rain, the grass again shoots up, and being of a finer and 
better quality, affords a little more nutriment to the half-starved 
cattle. But unfortunately at this time the young sal is just 
putting forth new leaves and shoots, and, these being destroyed, 
its growth and spread are effectually retarded. The surface soil 
of the uplands, being thus deprived of the protection which Nature 
would otherwise afford, is washed away by every fall of rain, 
leaving exposed large areas of hard compact ferruginous soil, on 
which nothing will grow. In this way, the district is being 
slowly but surely denuded of its forests. 

In spite of this, the sal forest growth, which has been left or is 
springing up, is of some economic value, and there are several 
jungle estates, which are cropped either yearly for firewood or at 
larger intervals for the sake of saplings. The jungles also produce 
a small quantity of tusser cocoons, which are reeled into thread 
by women of the weaver class, and some medicinal plants, which 
are used by native physicians for medicinal purposes. 
fliiOLOQr. . The greater portion of the district consists of a rolling country 
covered by laterite and alluvium, which, it is believed, was origin- 
ally a region, or if, as is highly probable, it were subaqueous, a 
sea-bottom formed by an undulating surface of rock, from which 
rose numerous rocky islands, themselves the relics of a former 
denudation. To the east there is a wide plain of recent alluvium, 
while metamorphic or gneissose rocks are found to the extreme 
west, which includes a few of the more easterly projecting head- 
lands of the immense area of gneissose rocks comprised in Chot& 
N&gpur. These outliers are numerous in the south-west of 
Bankurft, while in the north-west, and across towards Maliird, 
metamorphic rocks stand up boldly in well-marked ridges or 
bands, the prevailing character of which is Lornblendic, associated 
with granitoid gneiss. Strong massive runs of the homblendio 
varieties stretch across the country in tolerably continuous linefi, 
the general strike being nearly east and west. The same prevailing 
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homblendic character of the rocks continues southwards to the 
small hill of Kora, which is composed of a granular quartzite of 
light greyish-white colour. This hill is in the same line as 
the more marked rise of Susunia to the west, and it may not 
improbably bo connected with the same line of faulting or disturb- 
ance. There is a marked change in the direction of the rocks 
north and south of this line, which seems to confirm such a 
supposition. Close to Kora hill on the south-west, homblendic 
schists occur, traversed by numerous veins of pegmatitic granite. 
They seldom exceed one foot in width, but they may often be 
traced for hundreds of yards, the fleshy white colour of the felspar 
contrasting strongly with the dark greyish-green of the decom- 
posing homblendic rocks. They frequently form a little sharp 
ridge, and look like a great white cable stretched along the 
surface. Schorl is abundant in them and, with a pinkish felspar 
and pure quartz, forms the entire rock. 

As one approaches the town of Bankura, the rocks become 
markedly homblendic, traversed by granite veins, while to the east 
the gneiss becomes gradually covered up with laterite masses 
and coarse sandy clays. In the town itself, and to the west of it, 
gneiss is abundantly seen, shewing in great rounded bosses— the 
tops of swelling masses, which just peep through the more recent 
deposits of lateritic and gravelly character. South of BankurS, 
veins of epidiotic granite may be traced cutting through the 
gneissose rooks ; and toward the west, gneissose and hornblendio 
rooks may be seen here and there just beneath the surface of 
the ferruginous gravel and laterite clays. In the Silai river in 
the south-west of the district the metamorphic rocks are well 
exposed, but they are much disturbed, and cut up by many 
irregular veins of granite. This granite is highly micaceous along 
the edges, the mica being found in large crystalline masses of a 
whitish colour. 

But the most characteristic geological feature of the district 
is the area of laterite and associated rocks of sands and gravels. 
In places one finds tme laterite in hard massive beds and blocks, 
in other places laterite gravels, which have all the appearance of 
being the result of the decomposition and re-arrangement of this 
more massive laterite. The ferruginous gravels in some places 
seem to pass by almost imperceptible changes into the solid 
laterite, and in a few instances have become recemented into a 
mass not easily distinguished from that rock. On the other 
hand, they pass by equally insensible gradations into a coarse 
sandy clay containing only a few of the ferruginous nodules of 
laterite, which are barely sufficient to give a red tint to the whole. 
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In this case also calcareous lankar is frequently associated. It 
may be mentioned that locally the nodular ferruginous rook, 
known as laterite, is generally called hankary while the calcareous 
concretions, commonly used as the source of lime, which a 
geologist would call kankar, are known as ghtdin. 

In the north of the district laterite does not cover any great 
area between the alluvial flats along the river Damodar on the 
one hand and the gneiss on the other. It is seen near Bar j ora 
and in thin patches of no great extent nearer to the town of 
Bankura. In the higher and more broken ground extending to 
SonSmukhi and the Dhalkisor, it covers the greater part of the 
swelling ooppioe-covered ridges, and is for the most part gravelly 
in character, but here and there forms thick, solid and massive 
beds. Towards the west, it becomes thinner and less marked, 
and gradually more mixed up with the debris of the gneiss. 
The flats of the Dhalkisor now intervene, and south of that 
river laterite again shews, forming similar long low swelling 
ridges of broken ground, which extend from Bankura to 
Midnapore. 

Wherever it has been seen, the laterite is detrital, /.<?., it 
contains pebbles of quartz and often of other rocks also, but 
chiefly of quartz. Not infrequently these imbedded pebbles and 
fragments increase in number, until the rock becomes a coarse 
ferruginous conglomerate. Layers of sandstones are frequently 
found with this conglomerate, irregular in their development and 
arrangement. Near Sonamukhi to the east, this recent conglo- 
merate, which forms an upper cake-like coating where the laterite 
rocks occur, rests upon a bed of loose quartz pebbles forming a 
coarse clean gravel. Most of the pebbles are well rounded, some 
of them being as big as a man’s head. Another point of interest 
connected with these laterite deposits is that, as we approach the 
gneiss rooks to the west, the number and the size of the frag- 
ments of quartz, felspar, and other debris of those rocks increase, 
clearly indicating the source from which they have been derived. 
The laterite itself gradually thins out and dies away towards 
the west, becoming broken up into isolated patches of smaller 
and smaller extent and thickness, until at last a few loose blocks 
may be the only trace of its former occurrence. On the other 
tiaiid, ihe deposit becomes more continuous and thicker towards 
the east, until it is covered up by clays. W’idely spread over 
these laterite rocks, there is a sandy clay often composed to a 
large extent of the small rounded nodular concretions of the 
l^tentCj and passing from this into an ordinary sandy clay with 
kankar. 
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The Gondwana system is represented in the northern portion 
of the district south of the Damodar river between Mejia and 
the BihSlrinAth hill. The beds are, however, much covered by 
alluvium. They belong to the Raniganj group, and may contain 
useful seams of coal.* 

The eastern portion of the district forms part of the rice Botany. 
plains of Western Bengal, and land under rice cultivation 
contains the usual marsh weeds of the Gangetic plain. On ponds, 
ditches and still streams, float aquatic plants, accompanied by 
many submerged water weeds. Bound villages, and in the 
neighbourhood of towns, there are the usual shrubberies of semi- 
spontaneous, often sub-economic, shrubs and small trees, which 
are occasionally of considerable extent. The more characteristic 
shrubby species are GhjmmtSy Polyalihia stikrosay Ckrodendron 
inforiunaiumy Solanum tormmy and various other species of the 
same genus, besides Trenufy Streblus and Ficus hispida. Some 
other species of figs, most notably the plpal and banyan, with 
the red cotton tree {Bomlax malaharkum)y mango (Mamjifera 
indica)y ikuHjlyal {Odina Wodkr)y make up the arborescent part 
of these thickets, in which P/iamix dactylifera aud Borams 
fiabellifer are often present in considerable quantities. Hedges 
and waste places are covered with climbing creepers and various 
milk weeds, and also harbour quantities of Jatropha (jossypifolia^ 

Urenay Ilelioiropiumy Sida and similar plants. Boadsides are 
often clothed with a sward of short grasses, and open glades 
with taller grasses of a coarse character, while in dry places there 
are several kinds of grasses peculiar to dry regions that have 
wandered from the west to this district. Where there are patches 
of forest or scrub-jungle, other than those of the village shrub- 
bery class, the more striking constituents are Wendlandia exsertay 
Gmdina arbareuy Adim cordifolky Uokrrhena antidyBcnterkay 
Wrighiia tomnloMy Viiex Negmdo and Stepbegyne parvifolia. 

The rest of the district is higher, and here the uplands are 
bare or covered with a scrub-jungle of Zizypbus and other thorny 
shrubs. This scrub- jungle gradually merges into forest, where sAl 
(S^orea robusta) is gregarious, while the low hills are covered 
by a mixed forest containing species of Milmiiy Schkicheray 
DfOipyros and other trees. 

The following is a brief account of the most common trees and 
plants of economic use found in the district. Alkushi {Mucuna 


• QtoUg^al Sirnctnre and Fhtfiical Features of Banlcw% Midnapore 
aai OrisiUj Memoirs, Oeologicul Survey of linJin, Vol. 1, Pt. 3. The Sinigenj 
by W. T. Blaiiford, Vol. in, Pt. 1. 
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pruriens) is a leguminous creeper, the seeds and seed-vessels of 
which are pounded and used as a blister; the seed-vessels are 
covered with fine hairy spines, which are highly irritating to the 
skin when handled, causing inflammation and swelling. The 
amaltds {Cassia FisUila) is one of the handsomest trees in the 
district, having largo pendulous bright yellow flowers, which have 
given it the name of the Indian laburnum. The pulp, which is 
of a dark-brown colour and sub-acid taste, serves as a laxative, 
while the leaves and seeds are pounded and used os a purge. 
The wood is much sought after by the poorer classes for props to 
their houses, as it is hard and durable, and is not easily affected 
by damp, or readily attacked by white ants. The dsan {Ter mu 
nalia tomentosa) is another valuable tree, yielding a good wood, 
which is chiefly employed for making lintels and door-posts. 
The leaves furnish one of the chief supplies of food to the tusser 
silkworm, which spins its cocoons on the small branches or twigs ; 
and its branches are frequented by the shellac insect. The babul 
{Acacia arahica) is common in the district. The flowers and 
seeds are used for medicine ; the seeds are given to cattle as 
fodder in bad seasons ; the gum exuding from the bark is collected 
and sold in the bazars. From the wood, which is valued for its 
durability and hardness, cart-wheels and ploughs are made, while 
the bark yields a good tan; a decoction of it is often used 
to harden the soles of the feet. 

The bair {Zizyphus Jujuha) yields a small, round, acid and 
astringent fruit, which the poorer classes gather when ripe, dry on 
the roofs of their houses, and use as food. The wood is of little 
use, but fences round the fields are made from the smaller 
branches. The bel {Aegk Marmelos) grows freely in Bankura, 
and often attains a large size. The natives bake the fruit in 
its rind or shell, and administer it for dysenteric affections; 
a decoction of the bark and root is sometimes used by them 
in cases of palpitation of the heart, and a decoction of the 
leaves in asthmatic complaints. The plant called bdg bherendd 
(Jatropha Curcas) grows round most of the village gardens. The 
seeds, from which oil is also expressed, are used as a cathartic, and 
the leaves for poultices ; the milky juice that exudes from the 
stem when cut forms, with oxide of iron, a good black varnish. 
The roots of the bichuii {Tragia involucraia) are employed by 
native doctors as an alterative medicine, while the sharply stinging 
spines on the leaves are sometimes wetted and applied to paralyzed 
limbs to excite sensibility. The fruit of the bahetd (Terminalia 
helerm) is also used medicinally on account of its astringent and 
tonic properties. Infused in water, it is given as a cooling 
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draught in fevers, and the expressed juice forms a basis for several 
colours in dyeing. The seeds are used for making ink, and oil 
for burning is extracted from them. 

The rank poisonous plant called dhatUrd {Datura stramonium) 
may be seen growing in the vicinity of many villages. As is well 
known, it possesses narcotic qualities, and the seeds, when eaten, 
produce intoxication with fierce delirium. They ore sometimes 
mixed with sweemoats, and secretly administered, in order to 
facilitate theft or other criminal designs. The leaves smoked with 
tobacco are said to be useful in asthma. The dhaman tree {Gordia 
Macleodli) is found in the western jungles, and yields a hard, close* 
grained and elastic wood used for hdnghisy and, by the Santals, 
for bows, ploughs, etc. The (jdh tree {Bmpyros Emhryopteris) is 
chiefly valued on account of its fruit, the expressed juice of which, 
boiled down to a thick consistency, is used as a varnish to protect 
boats from decay and from the attacks of worms. The juioe 
contains about 60 per cent, of tannic acid, and is a valuable 
astringent and styptic, which finds a place in the native phar- 
macopoeia. When ripe, the fruit forms an article of food, which 
is much esteemed by the country people. The fruit of the harrd 
{Termlnalia chehula) is also used medicinally as a purgative. 
Mixed with catechu, it is a favourite remedy for ulcer in the 
mouth. The irnU {Tamarimlus indica) is common all over the 
district; the fruit is dried and used in curries, or mixed with 
water for sherbet, but the natives believe that, unless drunk very 
sparingly, it induces rheumatism. The wood is hard and close 
grained, and is used for making oil-presses, sugar mills, etc. 

Kuchild (Strychnos Nux'-vomica), which yields the common 
Nux-vomica poison, is common in the jungles to the west and 
south, and is also found near the town of BankurS. The seeds act 
as a stimulant tonic in small doses ; and it is not uncommon to 
find cows eating the loaves, the result being that their milk has 
a sharp bitter taste for several days. The nia/md (Bassia latifolk) 
is very common and furnishes an important part of the food 
supply of the poorer classes. When its thick waxy-leaved flowers 
begin to fall, the people gather them up carefully, and dry them 
for food or sell them for the distillation of country spirit. The 
seeds yield an oil and a kind of buttery substance, both of which 
are used to mix with and adulterate ghi^ while a decoction of the 
bark and leaves is said to be useful in oases of rheumatism. From 
the palds (Butea frondosa) the gum called ‘‘Bengal kino’* is 
produced. It is rich in tannic and gallic acids, is a powerful 
astringent, and is very useful in cases of diarrhoea. The sajind 
(Morinp pter^gosperma), commonly called the h^yse-radish tree, 
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A common tree in Bfinkiirft. The flowers and young pods are 
used in curries, the pods also making a good pickle with vinegar 
and salt. The roots, which have a pungent taste, furnish a 
substitute for horse-radish, and are also considered useful in cases 
of paralysis. A limpid oil called hen is extracted from the 
seeds, which is used in perfumes and also by watch-makers. The 
kend {JDmpyros mehnoxylm) is found in most of the uncleared 
jungle. It yields a very hard, close-grained wood, the centre or 
core being very hard and black, and, in old trees, similar to 
ebony ; this black heart-wood is, in fact, known as Bengal ebony. 
Besides the above, the mango, date-palm, banyan, r^ 

cotton tree and jiyal are common. 

Though the physical features of a large part of Bankura 
resemble those of the adjoining districts of Chota NSgpur, it is 
far from being so well stocked with game. This is due to the 
gradual thinning out and, in many places, the entire extermina- 
tion of the extensive M jungles which once covered the uplands, 
and to the continued extension of cultivation, which have 
gradually driven big game westwards. It is also due, in a large 
measure, to the ruthless destruction of animal life by SantSls 
and other forest tribes, who never lose an opportunity of killing 
whatever living tiling they come across. This is especially the 
case in the course of their large annual boats, which take place 
at certain festivals in the hot weather. On these occasions they 
gather in hundreds, and the jungles are practically denuded of 
all game, for nothing comes amiss to their bows and arrows or 
sticks, their aim with those weapons being marvellously accurate. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the district has been 
altogether denuded of big game, for both leopards and bears 
are still found in the more remote jungles and even occa- 
sionally in the vicinity of the town of BSnkura. But they are 
becoming scarcer year by year, as cultivation expands, the need 
for fuel becomes greater, and the jungle becomes thinner. 

According to a report furnished by the District Officer, tigers 
still occasionally frequent the jungles at Saltora in the north-west 
and in the Eaipur thana to the south-west. A few man-eaters 
are also said to be found in the extensive jungles of KuinS, 
Kama, Ch&lna and Jobi in thana KhStra, which have an aggre- 
gate area of 12 square miles ; in 1904 two persons were reported 
as having been killed by them. Leopards, wild bear and hyeenas 
are said to be found in the jungles at Birsingha, S&tgfichi, 
MAnikbazar and Bansi in the Jayr&mpur outpost ; at HAtbari, 
Krishnaganj, JAdabnagar and JirmohAn in the Kotalpur thAna ; 
at Belband, BelsuliA and KSmSrpokhur in the Bishnupur thAna ; 
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in the low ijungle-olad hills of th&na Eaipur ; at Saulia, Jay- 
krishnapur, Dhabaui and Beliatoro in the Bar j ora outpost ; at 
SialpAhari, Koohd^uga, Dhausimla and Dhandol in tho SoiiAmiiklu 
thAna ; and in tho jungles to the soutli of the T&ldAngrA outpost. 
Spotted deer are reported to have their habitat at the TurA hill 
and in tho jungles of JhAri, Talghari and Dubrajpur in thSna 
Raipur. It should be added, however, that there are no well- 
authenticated instances of tiger being found in the district since 
tho early sixties, and that tho natives often use the term bara 
hd(jh for large leopards or panthers, which are still plentiful in 
parts of the district. 

Wild elephants were formerly fairly numerous, but have now 
disappeared. Tho last occasion on which wild elephants visited 
tho district was in 1898 — 1900, when throe of those beasts roamed 

worked their way to within 12 miles of the town of Bankura. 
They wore eventually proclaimed by Government in consequence 
of tlieir having caused great damage to the crops and proved 
dangerous to human life ; and two European sportsmen succeeded 
in shooting oue enormous male, by a single well-placed bullet 
from an eight-bore paradox, and in wounding a second, which 
killed a boy in his wild career westward. Since that year 
wild elephants have not appeared in the district, though it is 
possible that a few may still find their way to their former 
haunts and visit the extreme south-'west from neighbouring 
districts. 

The common black or sloth boar is still fairly plentiful, though 
not found in the same numbers as 40 or even 30 years ago, when 
there was scarcely a largo patch of jungle that could bo beaten 
without one or two, or even more, being turned out. Now, 
except in the more remote jungles, it scarcely pays to have a 
beat, jungle after jungle proving blank; and the best way of 
securing a bear is to wait till nows is brought of a she-boar 
with cubs having taken up quarters in a den. They are 
very destructive to the maize and sugarcane crops, and are often 
found stripping mahud trees of their flowers, of which they are 
exceedingly fond ; the mother generally climbs the tree and 
shakes the branches in order to make the flowers fall down to 
her cubs below. They frequently attack harmless men and 
women, who happen to cross their path while engaged in burning 
charcoal or gathering fuel ; and it is not an uncommon sight to 
see patients in the dispensaries who have suffered severe maulings 
from them, the head being frequefltly badly damaged by their 
attempts to tear off the scalp. 
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Leopards are still found, though in decreasing numbers, and 
here as elsewhere are particularly destructive to smaller cattle, 
sheep, goats, and dogs. They are commonly trapped in cages. 
There is a well-authenticated instance of a remarkable capture 
of a leopard at llaipur, which is worthy of mention. Two young 
Santal rdkhdl or cowherd boys were returning home after grazing 
their cattle, when tliey caught sight of the tail of a leopard 
protruding through the trellis work of the cowshed. One of them 
dashed forward and caught hold of the tail, pulling the leopard 
towards him, while he told his brother to run into the cowshed 
and belabour the brute with a thick stick. This his brother did, 
and with sucli effect that the boast was soon hors de combat and 
ultimately killed outiight. 

Among other carnivorous animals the following are fairly 
common: — hyaenas, jackals, fox, civet cats,*and wild cats of several 
species, as well as the ubiquitous mongoose. Wild pig and wolves 
are rarer, but are occasionally met vith, and wild dogs are still 
more uncommon. It is somewhat surprising that wild pig are not 
more numerous, considering the area of jungle still left, but their 
paucity is probably due to their destruction while still young by 
leopards, hycenas and wolves, as well as by the jungle tribes, who 
are particularly fond of their flesh and never lose an opportunity 
of catching them irrespective of sex or size. Deer are rare, and 
can only be found in the extreme w'cst, on the borders of 
Manbhum, whore a few spotted, hog, barking, ravine, and dwarf 
deer are occasionally seen, •but the noble seldom, if ever. 

Other common animals are monkeys, chiefly the large black- 
faced hanumdUy squirrels, porcupines, and rats and mice of every 
description, including the odoriferous musk rat. 

Pea-fowl are still fairly numerous in some parts of the 
district. Among other gamo birds are grey and black partridge, 
jungle fowl, quail, pigeons and an occasional lesser tlorican. 
On the Damodar and Kasai rivers several species of wild 
goose, duck, snipe and ordinary water-fowl are found in fair 
numbers, but are not so common as in other districts. Other 
common birds are those usually met with in other parts of 
Bengal, ranging from the vulture and fish-eagle to the bulbul, 
sparrow, honey-sucker, and other birds too numerous to men- 
tion in detail. 

The fish found in Bankura are the common ones met with in 
other parts of Bengal and are mostly caught in tanks or irrigation 
reservoirs {bdndhs). The most common species are the rui\ mirgel 
and hdlld. During freshets i^ihd find their way up the Damodar 
and some of tbe hill-streams, and in the dry season large prawns 
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(ehingri) are caught in the shallows of the rivers. Here, as 
elsewhere, every pool of water is ruthlessly fished, and even 
the smallest fry are not spared. 

Snakes are not very numerous, but several varieties are found, Reptiles, 
including the cobra and karaU (Bitngarm coerukm)^ the dhdman^ 
which grows to a large size, an occasional nython in the hilly and 
rocky parts, and the ordinary grass and oiner harmless snakes,* 

The climate, especially in the upland tracts to the west, is Climate. 
much drier tlian that of*Eastorn Bengal. From the middle of 
March to the beginning of June liot westerly winds prevail, and 
the heat during the day time is oppressive, the thermometer in the 
sliado rising as high as 110"^ to 115°F. These westerly winds 
generally die away during the afternoon, after which a cool breeze 
sets in from the sguth n^out sunset, and lasts until early morning, 
when another lull ushers in the scorching westerly breeze again. 
North-westers, however, are frequent during these months, and 
help to mitigate the excessive heat of the day. They are accom- 
panied by more thunder and lightning, but far less rain, than is 
observed with such storms further to the eastward. Indeed, they 
often pass over without any rainfall, and in such cases the thunder 
■and lightning, and the force of the wind, are violent. During 
the rains, which set in during the month of June and last until 
the middle of September, the climate is gomparatively pleasant, 

•for it is not so sultry, damp and steamy as in other Bengal districts 
at the same season of tlio year. The cold weather is also far more 
bracing and enjoyable, the air is clear* and fogs are rarely seen. 

In Bankura, like some of the more westerly districts of 
South-West Bengal, where the surface soil is composed of red 
laterite and the hot westerly winds frdln Central India penetrate 
at times, exceptionally high day temperatures are a feature of the 
hot weather months. ^Tho mean maximum temperature, which is 
on an average below 8(F in December and January, rises to 82° 
in February, 93° in March and 102° in April. Thereafter, there 
is a steady fall until the monsoon is established. The mean 
temperature for the year is 80®. 

The monthly rainfall is less than an inch from Novembdf to 
January, and between one inch and two inches from February 
April, after which there a rapid increase owing tb the occa- 
sional incursion of cyclonic storms in May. During the monsoon 
season climatio conditions are very similar to those obtaining an 
other parts of South-West Bengal. The rainfall is maintained 

*^The above account of the Fauna of Bunlaira hae been prepared frou a note 
kindly contributed by Mr. W. C. Lydiard of The Manor, Bankura. 
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chiefly by cyclonic storme, which form in the north-west angle 
of the Bay of }3engal and influence weather over the whole of the 
soiitli-wost of the Province, and also by inland depressions, which 
form Over the central districfs of Bengal and move slowly west- 
ward. As the district is more in the line of advance of those 
latter disturbances, rainfall is not so appreciably lighter as might 
be expected from its inland position. The average fall in June 
is lO’S inches, in July 12*2 inches, in August 11*9 inches, in 
September 8*7 inches, and in Octohor d*l inches. The total 
average fall for the year is 55*^() inches. 

The following table shows the rainfall recorded at each of the 
registering stations during the cold, hot and rainy seasons, the 
figures shewn being the averages recorded in each ease : — 


Station. 

Years. 

recorded. 

1 

1 

Noveinber 

Pcluimry. 

• 

March 

t.o 

May. 

June 

to 

October. 

Annual 

average. 

Blinkurii 

43 -ir, 

2-00 

6-68 

47*54 

66-22 

Hiflliiiupur 

21-22 

1*07 

7C1 

• 48*59 

68*47 

OaugttjHlghati 

15~]e 

1*78 

5-79 

46*68 

54*25 

Itulaa 

lG-17 

1*70 

8-24 

44‘44 

64*38 

Khatra 

20-21 i 

2-05 

6*27 

50*94 1 

59*26 

Kotalpiir 

lfi-17 ! 

1-87 

6-80 

40*10 

54-77 

Miiliara 

! 20—21 : 

1-43 

5*30 

44*32 

61*05 

Onda 

j 16—17 i 

i 1’37 

5-19 

43*95 

60*51 

Hal pur 

15— 1C 

' 1-88 

8*02 

5119 

61*09 

Sonaiuuklil 

15-16 

2-02 

G-56 

44*06 

52*64 

Avkkaqe 

... 

1*81 

6*67 

4678 

65*26 
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The history of Bankiira, so far as it is known, prigr to the period Risk and • 
of British rule, is identical with the history of the rise and fall of 
the Haj^s of Bishnupiir, said to be one of the ofdeat dynasties in nupdr 
Bengal. “ The ancient Rajas of Bishniipur,’^ writes Mr. R. C. 

Dutt, “ traoewback their Ijistory to a time when Hindus were still 
reigning in Delhff and the name of Musalmaus was not yet heard 
in India. Indeed, they oould^lroady count five centuries of rule 
over the western frontier tracts of Bengal before Bakhtiyar 
Khilji wrested that province from the Hindus. The Musalm&n 
conquest of Bengal, however, made no difference to the Bishnupur 
princes. Protected by rapid currents like the Damodar, by 
extensive tracts of scrub-wood and sal jungle, as well as by strong 
forts like that of Bishnupur, these jungle kings were little known 
to the Musalman rulers of the fertile portions of Bengal, and were 
never interfered with. For long centuries, therefore, the kings 
of Bishnupur were supreme within their extensive territories. At 
a later period of Musalman rule, and when the Mughal power 
extended and consolidated itself on all sides, a Mughal army 
sometimes made its appearanoi near Bishnupur with claims of 
tribute, and tribute was probably BOin#imos paid. Nevertheless, 
the Suhahddn of MurshidabM never had that, firm hold over the 
lUjas of Bishnupur which they had over the closer gnd more 
recent Rajaships of Burdwan and Birbhilm. As the Burdwan 
Ikaj grew in power, the Bishnupur family fell into decay ; Maha- 
raja Kirti Chand of Burdwan attacked the Bishnupur Raj and 
added to his zamindari large -slices of his neighbour’s JterriWies. 

The Marthas completed the ruin of the Bishnupur house, which 
is an impoverished zamindari in the present day. 

“ This ancient and renowned family is, ot course, a Kshattriya Origin op 
family, and some* thousands of people living in all parts 
Bankura district, and who are descended from the old servants or 
retainers, soldiers or relations of the Bishnupur Raj 5s, are Kshat- 
triyas also by caste .... The story by which the Bishnupur 
Kshattriyas connect themselves with flie Ksbattriyas of Northern 
India, is thus told in Dr. Hunter’s Anmh oj Rural Bengal : — 

0 2 
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“ Raghunath Singh, the founder of the dynasty of Bishnupur, 
derives his origin .from the kings of Jninagar near Brindahan. 
The storj of his parentage is as follows The king of Jainagar, 
being seized with a desire to visit distant couij tries, set out for 
Purushottam, and on his way thither passed through Bishnupur. 
While resting at one of the halting places in the great forest of 
that country, his wife gave birth to a son ; and the king fore- 
seeing the difficulty of carrying a child with him, loft the 
mother and her baby behind in the woods, and went forward on 
his joiimoy. Soon after the father had departed, a man named 
Sri Kasmetia Bagdi (an aboriginal inliabitant), when gathering 
fire-wood, pasaod'by the halting place, and saw ihe newly-born 
child lying helpless and alone. The mother never was heard of ; 
and whether she was devoured by wild, beasts, or rfound. shelter 
with the natives, remains a mystery to this da^ The wohdman 
took the infant home, and reared him till ho reached the age of 
Severn, when a certain Brahman of the place, struck with his 
beauty and the marks of royal descent that were visible on his 
person, took him to his house. Soon afterwards, the king (an 
aboriginal prince) having died, his obsequies were celebrated with 
great pomp, and people from all ‘parts went to the funeral feast. 
The Brahman being very poor went among the rest, taking 
Raghu with him. When the Brahman was in the middle of his 
repast, the late king’s elephant seized Raghu with his trunk, and 
approached the empty thrpne. Great was the consternation and 
terror, lest the elephant should dash the boy to pieces ; but when 
the royal animal carefully placed the lad on the throne, the whole 
multitude, thunder-struck at seeing a deed so manifestly done by 
the will of God, filled tlft place with their acclamations, and 
the ministers agreed to crown the boy on the spot. Raghunath 
Singh, therefore, was the firtt king of Bishnupur.’' 

“Such is the story of tli# descent of the Bishnupur J^shat- 
triyas from the Kshatiriyas of Northern India. If it wore iy)t 
ridiculous to apply the rules of historical criticism to a story 
which is so apparently a myth, we would a«k one or two questions. 
If Sri Kasraotia Bagdi, wo would enquire, found the child by 
itself, in the forest, how dief ho (or any one else) know that it was 
the child of the queen of Jainagar, and not of some unfortunate 
woman of the neighbourhood who might have better reasons for 
abandoning her child. If the king of Jainagar, again, found it 
impossible to carry the new-born child with him, could he not 
have left some part of bis establishment with provision to take 
care of the queen and male child until ho returned from 
Burnshottam. Is there any evidence, one is ^inclined to ask, 
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beyond the- signs which . the learned Brahman obeeived on the 
boy’s forehead and the conduct of the inspired elephant, to shew 
that the boy was a Kshattriya boy, and not a Bagdi boy ? And, 
lastly, is there anything to fix the date or the authenticity of 
the story, or to show that it was not fabricated when the Eajas of 
Bishnupur were powerful in Western Bengal and had assumed 
Hindu civilization, and were anxious, therefore, to make out a 
respectable royal descent for themselves. But it is needless to 
make such enquiries ; the story is exactly such as is prevalent jn 
all parts of India among semi-aboriginal tribes who connect tliem- 
selves with Aryan ancestors. The fact that the Bajas of Bishnu-* 
pur called themselves iStallas (an aboriginal title) for many 
centuries before they assumed the Kshattriya title of Singh, the 
fact that doMlp to the present day they are known as Bagdi Eajas 
all ov^r Bengal, ‘as well as numerous local facts and cii*cum- 
stances — all go to prove that the liajas of Bishnupur are 
Kshattriyas, because of their long independence and their post 
history, but not by descent. The story of descent is legendary, 
but the Kshattriyas of Bishnupur can show tlie- same letters 
patent for their Kshattriyahoed as the Eajputs of Northern India’ 
or the original Kshattriyas of India could show, viz., military 
profession ty^id the exercise of royal powers for centuries.” * 

The country over which these Eajas ruled is called Mallabhum, Malia- 
a term now used for the tract of country comprised in the thanas 
of Bankura (excluding the Chhatna outpost), Onda, Bishnupur, 
Kotalpur and Indas. Originally, however, the term was applied 
to a more extensive tract of country. To the north it is believed 
to have stretched as far as the modern Bamin-i-koht in the Santal 
Barganas ; to the south it ^mprised pait of Midnapore, and to the 
east part of Burdwan ; and inscriptions found at Panchet in 
the Manbhum district show that on tlfc west it included part of 
Chota Nagpur. + 

The term Mallabhum is said to mean the land of the wrestlers, 
and is explained by the legend that the first Eaja received 
the title of Adi Malta from his skill in wrestling. The name 
Malla (a wrestler) is a Sanskrit one, but it appears more 
probable that the title is really an aboriginal one. “ The name 
Malla,” writes Mr. W. B. Oldham, “is a title of the Eajas of 
Bishnupur, the acknowledged kings of tho Bagdis, and of the 

• R. C. Dutt, The Aboriginal Element the Population of Bengal, Calcutta 
Review, 1882. • , 

t W. B. Oldham, Some Eistorical and Ethnical Aspecti of the Burdwan 
BUtriet, Calcutta, 189 4. 

t Reports, Archeological Survey of India) Vol, VllI, pp* 180, 199, 205. 
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present M&ls who are their neighbours, around whom ^re centred 
the most concrete legends which refer to the connection between 
these two tribes. The Hindu genealogists of the house of Bishnu- 
pur assert that this hereditary title Mai la means the wrestler, 
just as Manbhilm should be Mallabhum, the land of the wrestlers. 
As far as I know, except for the mere coincidence of sounds, 
both assumptions are equally gratuitous.’' “ There is, ” he further 
points out, “an intimate ‘connection between the Mals and the 
Bj^dis. To this day they partake of the same hookah and admit 
a common origin, and, in the case of Bishnupur, a common 
sovereign ; and my observation of both people leads me to 
conjecture that the Bagdis are the sectfon of the Mals who have 
accepted civilization and life in the cultivated country as serfs and 
co-religionists of the Aryans; while those Mals who still found 
scattered through the Bengal delta, and who are not clearly 
traceable to the Mals of the bills, are either the descendants of 
isolated and conservative fragments of the race, or of those 
members of it who tried to follow the example of the Bagdis, 
after the latter had become constituted ns a^ecognized and ex- 
clusive caste, and therefore failed.’** 

To this it may bo added that other portions of tho district 
appear also to have been originally the homes of aboyginal races 
and to have been subdued by military adventurers, who were 
either aboriginals themselves or Aryan immigrants. Such are 
Dhalbhum comprised in the Khalra thana, Tungbhum in tho 
south of the Eaipur thana and Samantabhum in tho Chhatna 
outpost. Tho legends connected with those portions of the district 
will be found in the articles on them in Chapter XIV, and it 
will be sufficient to state that they wer% eventually overshadowed 
by the Malla kings of Bishnupur. 

The names of some di these tracts are of considerable 
antiquity, be^ng found in iha^rnmanda section of the Bhaimhyal 
Purdna, jvhich was probably compiled in the 15th or Kith 
century A.D. “ Varahahhumi,” it says, “ is in one direction 
contiguous to TuDgabhumi, and in another to Sekhara 
mountain ; and it comprises Yarabhurni, Samantabhiimi, and 
Manbhumi. This country is overspread with impenetrable 
forests of ndl and other trees. On the borders of Varabhumi 
runs the Darikesi river. In the same district are numerous 
mountains, containing mines of copper, iron and tin. The men 
are mostly R&jputs, robbers hy prolessiou, irreligious and savage. 
They eat snakes, and all sorta of flesh ; -drink spirituous liquors, 

•W. B. Oldhurn, iiome Historical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwdn 
DUtriotf Culcuttii, 1894. 
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and live chiefly by plunder or the chase. As to the women, 
they are, in garb, manners and appearance, more like Eakshasis 
than human beings. The only objects of veneration in these 
countries are rude* village divinities.”* • Among the chief villages 
of this tract we find mention of Raipur and two Sarong^. It 
may bo added that the name Vlftr^habhumi appears to be 
preserved in the modem Barabhum and that the Sekhara mountain 
is probably Parasnath. A portion wi the Gangajalgliati thana, 
which is known as Mahiswara, forms part of Sekharbhum, or 
as.it is known locally Sikharbhum. 

The following sketch 6f the traditional history of the R&jas Lugeit. 
of Bishnupur has been prepared from an account furnished by ® 
the District Officer, which was based on the papers kept by the 
Baj^family^ It differs materially from the Pandit\ Chronicle 
given in tne Statistical Account of Benyal and in the Annals of 
Rural Bengal by Sir William Hunter. 

In the year 102 of the Bengali ora, e.^., in 695 A.D., a prince 
of one of the royal houses of Northern India made a pilgrimage 
with his wife to the shrine of Jagannath in Pun. While on his 
way thither, he halted* in the midst of a great forest, at the 
village of Laugram, 6 miles from Kotalpur, and th^re left his 
wife, who was about to give birth to a child, in the house of a 
Brahman named Panchanan, after arranging that a Kayasth 
named Bhagirath Guba should look after her. He then proceeded 
on his way, and a few days afterwards his wife gave birth to a 
son. The mother and child remained at Laugram in the care of 
the Kayasth, and when the boy reached the age of 7 years, the 
Brahman employed him as a cowherd. One day, when, overcome 
with fatigue, he had Jallen asleep under a tree, two huge 
cobras, raising their noods above the sleeper’s face, shaded 
him from the rays of Bie sun, till they were startled away by the 
approach of Panchanan soar chin |^f or the boy. Impressed at this 
wonderful sight, the Brahman atjuied that it foretold the future 
greatness of the boy. lletuming to his homestead, ho gave*orders 
to his wife that in future the boy should never be given the 
leavings of their food, and Obtained a promise from his mother 
that, if her son ever became a king, he should be made his purohit 
and the Kayasth his prime minister. From this tinle the boy 
ceased to be a cowherd. Another sign of the greatness in store 
for him was soon forthcoming ; for one day, while fishing 
with other boys of'thfe village, he caught gold bricks instead of 
fish. He now received the educajjon of a warrior, and when he 
was only 15 years old, had no equal in wrestling in all the 

♦ J, Burgess, Qeograj^hy of India, Indian Antiquary, Vol* XX (1891), p. 421. 
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country round. His skill in this manly art endeared him to an 
aboriginal ruler called the Kaja of Pancbamgarli, and earned for 
him the sobriquet of Adi Malla, the original or unique wrestler. 

A.di Malla soon became a chieftain owing to' the favour of the 
lUja.of radampur, a place near the modem village and police 
outpost of Jaypur, 8 mileS from Laugram. This Eaja gave a 
feast to all tlie Brahmans round about, to which Panchanan 
went accompanied by Ad# Malla. The boy, being a cowherd, 
was not allowed to cat with the Bralimans, but sat outside in the 
court-yard. The llaj;!, attracted by liis beauty, lield an umbrella 
over his' head to protect him from the sun and rain, whereupon 
the Brahmans declared that, since the Kaja himself hold the 
umbrella over him, the hoy was destined to become a king, lie 
wus then invested with the ensigns of Rajaship, ai^d the 
made him a grant' of Ijaiigram and some villages in its vicinity. 
One of the first acts of Adi Malla, on returning liomo, was, we are 
told, to install the goddess Dandeswari iiiulor the tree where the 
snakes had raised their hoods to sliade him from the rays of the 
sun. An opportunity for extending his small domains soon 
occurred, when a neighbouring chief, Prat#]) Narayanof Jotbiliar, 
withheld the tribute duo to his suzerain, the Kaja of Padampur. 
Adi Malla successfully waged war against him i^ud annexed his 
territories. 

Adi Malla reigned in Laugram for 38 years and is known to 
this day as the Bagdi K^ja, a designation which seems to show 
that the district was thou inhabited by aboriginal races, over 
whom he established his rule, llo was succeeded by his son Jay 
Malla, who invaded Padampur and took tlio Raja’s fort, the 
possession of whicli in those days mea^ the government of the 
country. To avoid capture by the con(|ueror, the Padampur royal 
family perished in the waters of a tank, still in existence, which is 
known by the name of K^nrdsa™. Jay J^alla, having extended 
his dominions on all sides, renioWd the. capital to Bishnupur. 

Of the kings who succeeded him at Bishnupur wo have only 
fragmentary accounts, which servo, however, to show how steadily 
the borders of their kingdom wore extended. The fourth of the 
line, KMu 'Malla, defeated the neighht)uring chief of Ind&s and 
•annexed hife territories ; the sixth, Kaii Malla, conquered the king 
of Kakatia; the seventh, Jhau Malla, overcame other neigh- 
bouring princes ; and the eighth, Sur Malla, subdued the lUja of 
B&gri (now a pargana in the north of Midnaporo). A long list 
of 40 kings then follows, but tj^ir reigns are barren in interest, 
the chronicles merely recording the names of the chieftains they 
subjugated, the idols they sot up, and the temples in which they 
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Gnsbrined the gods. All these kiugs were known by the title 
of Malla or Mallabaniu^th, «.e., the lords of Mallabhum or 
Mallabani ; and the family records show them as exercising full 
sovereignty within their domains and independent of all foreign 
powers. With the reign of the 49tlillaja, Dhar llambir, who is 
said to have flourished in 993 B.S. (158() A.D,), wo hear for 
the first time of the acknowledgment of the suzerainty of the 
Muhammadan Viceroys of Bengal,* to whom this prince paid an 
annual tribute of Its. 1,07,000. 

With the reign of his successor, Bir llambir, w e enter on more iikion op 
Certain ground than that of tradition, for this ruler of a border 
principality became involved in the struggle between the Mughals 
and Afghans, and is mentioned by the Muhammadan historians. 

The. i^fghans had seized Orissa during the revolt of the Mughal 
troops, and, under the command of Klitlu Khan, had extended 
their dojninion over Midnaporo and Bishnupur, leaving the river 
DSmodar as the barrier between them and the Mughals (1582).* 

Kutlu Khan was, however, forced to fall back by the Mughal 
general Khan Azam, and Bir Htobir threw in his lot with the 
Mughals. He rendered them good service iu»1591, when the 
Viceroy, Man Singh, invaded Orissa. Kutlu Khan advanced to 
meet Man Sing]^ sending forward a large force to liaipur ; and 
a Mughal force under Jagat Singh, the son of the Viceroy, was 
detach^ to check this movement. The Afghans offered to "treat, 
blit during the armistice treacherously delivered a night attack. 

Jagat Singh had been warned by Bir Hambir of his danger, but, 
having disregarded his advice, was taken by ffurprise and forced 
to abandon his camp. Bir llambir roECued him in his flight 
and brought him safely^to Bishnupur. t After this, Bir Llambir 
appears to have remained loyal to the M^ugbals, and suffered for 
his loyalty ; for two y^ars later, when the Afghans again rose and 
he refused them any help, they imaged his territory.J 

Tradition sftys that IJir mmbir was as pious as he was 
powerful, and was converted to Vaishnavism by Srinivasa. Two 
Vaishnava works, the Prema-vildsa of Nityananda Das [aim 
Balaram Das) and the Bha/dhratnakara of Norahari ^hakravarti, 
relate that SrinivSsa and other bfiaktas left Brindaban for Qaur 
with a number of Vaishnava nnanuscripts, but were* robbed on 
the way by Bir H^imbir. This news killed the old Krishnadas 
Kabir&j, author of the Chaitmya-CharUdmrUa. But Srinivasa 
bearded the kipg in his den, and so moved him . by reading the 

• C. Stowurt, RUtory of Ben^l (1847), page 112. 

+ A0arn(ma, Dowson'i translation, Vol. VI, page 86. 

t Sir H, Elliot, Risiory of India, Vol. VI. 
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Bhdgavata tliat he heoame a convert to Vaishnavism and gave 
his preceptor rich endoAvraents of laud and money. Two 
Vaishnava songs are attributed to Bir Ilambir, the originals of 
which are given in the BhaJdi-raindkarii ; and tradition says that 
he introduced the worship of Madan Mohan in Bishnupur. 
From these references it would appear that the reign of Bir 
Ilambir fell between 1591 and IGIG. • 

Bir lUmbir is said to have been succeeded by Raghunath 
Singh, the tirst oLtho line to assume the Kshattriya title of Singh. 
The Rajas of Mallablium seem mow to have entered on their 
palmiest days, if we may judge by the oxcpiisite memorials loflJ^ 
by him aud his descendants; and it is probably to this period that 
we should refer the story that Bishnupur was formerly the most 
renowned city in the world, more beautiful than the hojise of 
Indra in heaven. The beautifully curved temples erected by 
them shew that the kings ruling in Bankura wore pious Uiadus; 
but the family records also make it clear that, while they were, 
busy building temples, tliese royd pah’ons of Hindu art aud 
religion had lost mucluof their independence and had sunk to the 
position of tributary princes. Even tho title of Singh was, it is 
said, conferred by the Nawab of Murshidabad Tho story is that 
Raghunath neglected to pay his stipulated triljut(^and was carried 
aAvay prisoner to Murshidilbad. Thero one day he saw one 
of th(?Nawah’s horses, well known for its savage temper^ being 
taken by 16 soldiers to bo washed in the river. The Raja seoifed 
at tho idea of so many men being required for one horse, and 
tho Nuwab therc(fl[)on challenged him to ride the horse himself. 
This he did, aud with the greatest ease rode an incredible 
distance in a short time, a journey of ^8 days, it is said, heiug 
finished within 9 hours.. Pleased with Ijis skill and courage, the 
Nawab conferred on him the title of 8ingh, ^emitted the arrears of 
tribute, apd allowed him to return to Bishnupur. The* evidence 
of inscription shews that Ragliunalh Singh built the temples of 
Shyamrai, Jor Bangla and Kalachand between 1648 and 1G5G.* 
The next prince was Bir Singh, who is said to have built the 
present for^the site of which was indicated by a sign from heaven ; 
for when out hawking he let loose his hawk on a heron sitting 
on the branch of a tree, and saw the heron strike down the hawk. 
This seemed an auspi(;ious sign, and he built the fort on the spot. 
He also had tlie seven big lakts or tanks, called Ijalbandh, 

•The dates of these and other teiyples mentioned bclo^ are those dodueed by 
Dr. Bloch from the inscriptions on the Bishnupur temples. Tim earliest temple 
is that known as Malleswar built in 1622 A.D. [Report, ^rch, Surv. Ind. 
10O3‘O4.J . 
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Krishnabandh, Gantatbandh, JamunSbandh, Kalindibandh, 
Sby&mbandb, and i’okabandb excavated, and erected the temple 
of Liilji in 1G58 ; while his queen Siromani or Chudamani 
had the temples of Madan Gopal and Murali Mohan built in 
1665. While beautifying the town in this way, Bir Singh 
took care to keep the subordinate chiefs 'in order; for, Learing 
that Moniram Adhvarjya of Maliara oppressed his people, he ^ 
marched against him, and defeated him in a bloody battle. 
Another story about this king does not she>^ him in such a 
favourable light, for it is said that he ordered all bis sons, 
•eighteen in number, to be walled up alive. The youngest, 
Durjan Singh, alone escaped, being kept in liiding by the 
servants. The end of tlio Eaja was a miserable one, ‘for he 
committed suicide In liorror and remorse in killing a Brahman 
boy. He was succeeded by Durjan Singh, tho buildgr (»f the 
Madan • Mohan temple (1694) ; and after him the principality 
was held by Eaghunath Singh, who succealed in overrunning tJie 
Chetcharda (or Chliotabarda) estate in Midnaporo for tlio Muham- 
madans, who, it is said, had not been able to conquer it 
themselves and therefore sought the assistance of tlio E^ja. 

It seems clear from the family records that thougli the hbla. 
Bishnupur Eaias still continued to pay tribute, they were ’ 
independent within their own kingdom and that the Miiham- mcham. 
madans did got iulerfere with the internal administration, madano. 
This claim is confirmed by the Muhammadan historians them- 
selves, who say that when ^Mursliid Kuli Klian, tho Nawab 
of Bengal, proceeded to introduce a more centralized form of 
govergment in 1707-08, only two persons were exempted from 
his despotic regulations— the chieftains of Diibhilm and Bilnkura. 

Tho latter, it is expressly stated, “ owed his security to the nature 
of his territory, which was full of wood-s and adjoined the 
mountains of Jharkhand, whither, upon any invasion, Ige retired 
to places inaccessible to his piirsliers and harassed them severely 
in their retreat.” Tho country was also unf)rQiiuctive, and the 
expenses of collection would have exceeded the amount of the 
revenue. “These two zaroindars, therefore, having refused the 
summons to attend at the court of Murshidabad, were permitted 
to remain on their own estates on condition of regularly remitting 
their assessment through an agent stationei at Murshidah&d.”* 

The status of tho Eaja of BishiHipur was thus practically acknow- 
ledged as that of a tributary prince, exempted from personal 
attendance at the court at Murshidabad and represented there 
by a Eesideht^ 


Stewart's History of Bengal. 
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The end of the 17th century left the Bishnupur Rajas at 
the summit of their fortunes. Their territory lay beyond the 
direct control of the Miihannjiadan power, and as frontier .chiefs 
they were of so much importance as wardens of the marches, that 
the Viceroys of Bengal treated them as allies rather than subjects. 
The first half of tlie 18th century witnessed the beginning 
of the downfall of the house. Their power suffered from the 
aggressions of the Mahariija of Biirdwaii, who seized the Fatehpur 
Mahal, and from^ho invasions of the Marathas, who laid waste 
their country. Nor were the Rajas who now ruled over Malla- 
bhOm fit to cope with their difiiculties. Gopal Singh, who, we . 
know from official records, held the Raj between 1730 and 1745, 
was a pious prince, whoso memory is held in veneration to this 
day by the people of Bishnupur. It was characteristic of this 
Raja that he issued an edict that all the people of Mallabhum 
should count their beads and repeat the name of god [Havindm) 
every evening at sunset ; this evening prayer is still known 
as Qopdl Singher begdr' But his religious zeal was not su2)ported 
by military prowess. During his reign the Marathas under 
Bhaskar Eao appeared before the southern gate of Bishnuimr, 
and after the troops had made a 82 )iriled sally, Gopal Singh 
retreated inside the fort and ordered both soldiers and citizens 
to join in prayers to the god of his family to save the city. This 
prayer was heard, and, legend relates, the gims w^o fired without 
human assistance by the god Madan Mohan. The truth probably 
is that the Maratha cavalry were unable to pierce the strong 
fortifications and retired, leaving the Raja’s levies to jdunder 
their abandoned camp. 

Baffled in their attempt to seize the fort and pillage the 
treasury, the Marathas harried the less protected parts of tho 
country. Their ravages have been graphically described in the 
Rii/dzu^i-Saldlin : — “ Sacking the villages and towns of the 
surrounding tracts, and engaging in. slaugliter and captures, 
they set fire to^ granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. 
And when tho stores and granaries of Burdwan were exhausted, 
and the supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, 
to avert death by starvation, human beings ate plantain roots, 
whilst animals were fed on the loaves of trees. Even these 
gradually ceased to bo available. For breakfast and supper, 
nothing except the disc of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. 
The whole tract from Akbamagar (Rajmahal) to Midnapore and 
Jaleswar (Jalasore) came into thq possession of tho Marathas. 
Those murderous free-booters drowned in the rivers # large number 
’of the people,* after cutting off their ears, noses and handA. 
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Tying sacks of dirt to tho mouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indeseribable tortures/? 

This encounter with the Marath^ should probably be referred 
to tho year 1742, when the first Maratha invasion of Bengal took 
place. Defeated at Katwa, Bhaskar Bao retreated to the passes 
of Panchet, but having lost his way in tho hilly forest-clad tracts, 
he* came back to tho jungles of Bishnupur, and thence made good 
his retreat to Chandrakona and emerged in the open country 
round Midnaporo.t This was not the last appearance of the 
Marthas at Bishnupur, for in 1760 they made it their head- 
quarters during the invasion of Shah Alam. Proclaiming that 
he intended to support the cause of the Emperor, Sheobhat, a 
Maratha chief who appears to have been ever ready to take 
advantage of any troubles in B^gal, suddenly advanced to 
Midnapore, made himself master of tho country and pushed 
forward a detachment to Bishnupur, from which he threatened 
Burdwan. Tho Emperor marched south towards Murshidabad, 
while Sheobhat came with the main body of Marathas to 
Bishnupur. Meanwhile, the Naw&b, Mir Jafar Khun, having 
advanced towards Burdwan, oifected a junction with a British 
force under Major Caillaiid. The advance of the latter apj^ears 
to have upset Shah Alum’s plana. Instead of forcing his way to 
Murshidabad, ho drew off his troops, set fire to his camp, and 
retired with his Maratha allies to Bishnupur, where the English, 
having no cavalry and receiving no support from that of the 
Nawal), were unable to follow him. Thence the Emperor marched 
off with Sheobhat to Patna, after receiving -the homage of the 
liaja of Bishnupur, A small force was left at Bishnupur, but at 
the close of tho year was cleared out by an English force. J 

The effect of tho MarMha raids has been graphically 
described by Sir William Hunter in tlio Statist wal Jccoufit of 
Burdu'dn : — “ Year after year the inexhaustible MarMha horse 
overflowed upon tho border. Under tho Muhammadan system, 
a family was secure in proportion as it was near tho frontier and 
distant from Court ; but now safety could be found only in the 
heart of the Province. The Marathas fell with their heaviest 
weight upon tho border principalities of Birbhum and Bishnupur. 
Tributb, free quarters, forced services, exactions of a hundred sorts, 
reduced the once powerful frontier houses to poverty ; and their 
tenantry fled from a country in which tho peasant had become a 
more machine for growing food for the soldier. Burdwfin not only 

• Tniiislatioii by Maulttvi Abdua SHhun, Calcutta, 1904. 

t Sair-ul Mutalcharirtf Raymoiid’i tranalation, 

I Broome’s History of the Uiae and Progress of the Bengal Army. 
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lay further inland, but its marshy and river-intersected surface 
afforded a less tempting field for cavalry, and a better shelter for 
the people. The Marathas fiipent iheir energy in plundering the 
intervening. frontier tracts of Birbliriiu and Brshniipur, where the 
dry soil and fine undulating siirfaeo afforded precisely the riding 
ground which their cavalry loved. There they could harry the 
villages exhaustively, and in detail, by means of small parties.^ 

The Itaja of JUslmupur at this time was Chaitanya Singh, who 
shares with Gopfil Singh the fond memories of the people; for he 
was also a pious ruler and made largo grants to Brahmans, so 
much so that, if a Brahman in the Haj had no rent-free grant, it 
was open to question wlietlier he was a true Ih'ahman. But the 
religious and retiring disposition of Chaitanya Singh made him 
unfit to deal with the troubles wliich now arose. He was 
indifferent to his public duties, spent Ids time in religious 
discussion and meditation, and entrusted thg direction of State 
affairs to his favourite minister, Kamal Biswas, better known 
by the proud title of Chhatrapati. 'Bids minister became the 
real ruler of Mallabhnm, and Damodar 8ingh, a cousin of 
the Baja and the head of a junior bilincli of the house, took 
advantage of his uupoptdarity to advance claims to tlie Bp-j. lie 
repah*ed to the Nawab's court at Murshidrihad and succeeded in 
obtaining a strong force from 8iraj-ud-daula with which to 
establish Ids claims. This force met with an ignominious defeat 
at Sanghatgola in the north of Mallahhilm, and Damodar 
Singh narrowly escaped with his life. On his return, ho found 
Mir Jafar Kean set’ up in the place of Ids old j)atron Siraj-ud- 
daula; but the new Nawah was no less favourable to his cause 
and furnished 1dm with a stronger force. He then advanced 
cautiously' by stealthy marches and overcoming a feeble resistance 
on the w^ay, surprised the Bishnupur fort at the dead of night. 
Cliaitanya Singh made good his escape with the family idol of 
Madan Mohan and wandered from place to ])lace till he reached 
Calcutta, 'riiere, it is said, he pawned the idol to Ookul Mitra 
of Bagh Ba 7 !ar in order to purchase the aid of Diwan Oanga 
Gobind Singh.* Through the intercession of the latter, he 
succeeded in being reinstated by the British. 

• * V 

* According to another account, (lokul MUra bought the celebrated imago 
of Madan Mohan from the Maharaja of Biahnnpur, paying him three lakhs of 
rnpoes, and built a temple for it, the tasteful and costly architecture of which 
has excited the admiration of experts in Hindu art, A host of men were 
employed in the service of this deity— worshippers to perforin the daily service, 
florists to supply flowers aftd to string garlands, priests to recite the sacred books, 
songsters to sing hymns, and other men and women too numerous, to mention, 
[^The National ^lajatine, p. 393, October 1906 J 
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BSnkura was ceded to the British with the rett of th# Kiitr 
Burdwari chakU in 17()0. The early days of lludr rule were 
troubled oues; and wo find Mr. ^ rant in his Vu^c of (hr 
Eevfnuu's of Ih ufjal (178H) referring to Bankurft as a distrid. 
celebrated by modern 8i)eculative historians f>r the primi^^vo 
inoffensive manners of its inhabitants under an Utopian system 
of internal admin iatrat ion, and distinguislied in Bengal as a nest 
of thieves” The country wjis impoverished by the raids of the 
Marathas, and in 177() it was desolated by famine. A large 
portion of the population was 8we[d away; lands fell out of 
cultivation ; distress and destitution drove the people to acts of 
lawlessness and violence, in whieli disbanded soldiers lent a williufr 
hand. The old Raja of Bishmip.fr had no poivei' to control tliese 
elenion 3 of disorder. He l.ad boon, rod, iced from the position of 
a ribu tary princo to tbat of a n.oro .ainindar, and bein/unable to 
^llect his rents and pay Ins revcmio, bad been thrown into prison. ' 
llie sfate of ailairs was as ba,l, if not .worse, in lijrbhnra to the 
north, and there was no oflicor on the spot to restore order, both 
racts .being govoruedfisim Maislii.Ial.n.l. lu 17,S5 we fi„,l tlio 
Ulloctor of Miirsbidabad bogging for troops to be sent against 
the banditti who wore ovorrmiuing this oiigying portion of 
.his district, and bis ropreseututious had eonie effect. It was 
realized that the anarchy prevailing demanded llio presence of a 
respeusiblo officer; and in 1780 Mr. Foley wa.s placed in cliargo of 
Birblium and Mr. Pyo iiijcharge of Bishnupur. Next year Lord 
Cornwallis determined to imito Biibhilm and Jlisbnupur into a 
compact British district ; and in March 1787 a notification was 
issued in tlio CWcu/la Gazette to the effect that Mr. Pyo was 
‘‘ confirmed Oolleotor of Bisheiiporo in addition' to BeorbLoom 
heretofore superiideiided by G- R. Foley, Esq.^’ Ills tenure of 
office was brief, for ho left tJio district in April 1787 ; but oven 
in this short time some towns in Bishnupiir were sacked by 
banditti. His successor was Mr. Sherburne, during whose 
administration of a year and a half the headquarters of tho united 
district w^ere transf^red from Bislmiipur to, Siiri in Blrbhfim. 

Short, however, as was his term of office, “ the two frontier princi- 
palities had passed from the condition of military fiefs into that 
of a regular British district administered by a Collector and 
covenanted assistants, defended by the Company’s troops, studded 
with fortified factories, intersected by a new military road, and 
possessing daily cejnmunioation with the seat of government in 
Calcutta.”* 


Hunter’s Annals of Kural Bengal* 
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Early in November ITS8 Mr. Sherburne was removed under 
suspicion of corrupt dealings, and after a short interregnum 
Mr. Christopher Keating assumed charge of the united district. 
Of his administration Sir William Hunter has left a picturesque 
account in the Annals of Rural Bengal. “Mr. Keating, the 
first Collootor whose records survive, had not enjoyed his appoint- 
ment two months before ho found himself compelled to call out 
the troops against a band of marauders five hundred strong, who 
had made a deseent on a market town within two hours’ ride from 
the Eno'Ush capital, and murdered or frightened away the 
inhabitants of between thirty and forty villages. A few weeks 
later (February 1789), the hillmen broke through the cordon ot 
outposts m masse, and spread their depredations throughout the 
interior villages of the district, ranio and bloodshed reigned ; 
the outposts wore hastily recalled from the frontier passes; and 
’on the 2 1st of February 17.89, wo find Mr. Keating levying a 
militia to act with the regulars against the banditti who were 
sacking the country towns ‘in parties of three and four hundred 

men, well found in arms ... ^ . 1 1 i 

“The disorders in Bislmiipiir would, in any less troubled time, 
have been called^rebellion. The Kiija had been impysoned for 

arrears of the land-tax ; the head assistant to the Collector, Mr. 

Hesilrige was in charge of his estates, and the inhabitants made 
common cause with tlio banditti to oppose the Government. 
In .Tune 17.89, a detachment was hurried out to support the 
civil power ; eight days afterwards a reinforcement followed, too 
late however to save the chief manufacturing town in the. 
district from being sacked in open day-light. Next month 
Mr. Keating reported to Government that the marauders having 
crossed the Ajai in a large party armed with tahem (swo^s) 
and matchlocks had established themselves in Birbhum, and that 
their reduction would simply bo a question of force. 

“ The rainy season, however, came to the aid of the authorities. 
The plunderers laden with- spoil, and leaving a sufficient force 
to hold Bishnupur ns a basis for their operations in Bie next cold 
weather, retreated to their strongholds ; and Mr. Keating took 
Tdvantage of the lull to devise a more elaborate system for warding 
the frontier. He represented to Lord Cornwallis, then Governor- 
General, that the existing military force was insufficient to 
hold the district ; that the contingents furnished by the here^- 
tarv wardens of tha marches were undisciplined, faint-hearted, 
more disposed to act with the plunderers than against them ; and 
that to sLure peace to th e lawlands, it was absolutely necessary to 

- I15mbazi[r on the Ajai in Birhhum. 
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station a guard of picked soldiers from the regular army at each 
of the passes. A nucleus would thus ho formed round which 
the irregular troops might gather. By return of post, camo hack 
an answer ‘ that the Commandcr-in-Ghiof has hoen requested to 
detach’ a sullicient force which the Collector Svill station at the 
different ghdfa (passes), tlirough wliich the dacoits generally make 
their inroads in the low country.’ In Novemher, the six most 
important passes were occupied, a detachment was stationed in 
Bishnupiir, another occupied the chief manufacturing town on 
the Ajai (the one that had been sacked the previous summer), to 
prevent the banditti from crossing the river. The Ajai divides 
the united district into two parts, Bishnupiir on the south, 
Birhhum on the north ; and these measures, while they restored 
comparative quiet to the former, left the latter defenceless. 

“ Mr. Keating’s position was a difficult one. lie had to guard 
Bishnupur on the south .of the Ajai, Birhhum on the north, and 
above all, the passes along the western frontier. Birhliilm, as the 
headquarters of the English power, was of the first importance ; 
hut if he called in the troops from Bishnupur, the calamities of 
the preceding year would ho repeated ; and if ho withdrew the 
outposts from the western passes, the entire district, north and 
south, would ho at the mercy of the hillmen. He decided that 
it was hotter to let tlio marauders riot for a time on the south of 
the Ajai, than to open up his entire frontier. An express sum- 
moned the detachments from Bishnupur by forced marches to 
the rescue of Birhhum; hut no sooner had they crossed the 
river than tidings came that Bishnupur was itself in the hands 
of ‘ insurgents assembled in number nearly one thousand.’ 

“ Tho rebellion spread into adjoining jurisdictions, and tho 
Collectors on the south bitterly reproached Mr, Keating with 
having sacrificed tlio peace of many districts for the sake of main- 
taining intact the outposts along the frontier of his own. Tho 
more strictly these passes wore guarded, tho greater tho number of 
marauders who flocked by a circuitous route into the unprotected 
country on the south of the Ajai. Their outrages passed all 
bounds ; the approaching rains, by suspending military operations, 
threatened to leave them in possession of Bishnupur for several 
months ; till at last the peasantry, wishing for death rather than 
life, rose against the oppressors whom they had a year ago 
welcomed as allies, and tho evil began to work its own cure. 
The marauders of Bishnupur underwent the fate of the Abyssinian 
slave troops in Bengal three hundred years before, being shut out 
of the walled cities, decoyed into the woods by twos and threes, 
set upon by bands of infuriated peasants, and ignobly beaten to 
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death by clubs. In mid-summer 1790 Mr. Keating ordered the 
senior captain ^ to station a military guard with an officer at 
Bislieuporo, whoso sol(3 business I ])ropos 0 to bo tliat of receiving 
all thieves and dacoits tliat shall be sent in.^^’ 

At this time, we learn from Mr. Grant’s AnaUfm of the 
Finofires of Benyat (written in 1787), the people of Bishnupur 
were known as Chn^n or robbers, but were believed to have lived 
in a state of pristine innocence, lie doscribos them as being 
chiefly of tlie tribe of (fliuars or robbers, of a swarthy black, 
like the neighbouring moimiaincers on tlio north and west sup- 
posed to be the aborigines of the country ; and though now for the 
most part received as converts to the blood-abhorring established 
system of Hindoo faith, are classed among those who eontinuo 
to follow the savage custom of offering human sacrifices to their 
Bowaniiy or female deity named Kally. Mr. llolwell, and after 
liim, the Abbe Reynal, drew so flattering a picture of the simpli- 
city, pure manners, regular and eipiitalde government wliieh 
prevaile l among tlie inhabitants of this little canton until witliin 
those few years past, that the latter writer could not but entertain 
doubts himself of the existence of a state which seemed to realize the 
fable of tlio golden ago. Nor are we to bo surprised tliat llio 
Cliuars of Bislicnpour, under the iiiflucnco of so mild a religion as 
tlio Bramin, sliould respect the rules of lios])itality among tliom- 
selves, observe good faitli with strangers, who solicit and pay for 
personal protection in passing through thedr country, or show the 
most profound veneration for their despotic chief, by yielding 
implicit obedience to his civil ordinances. For it is only in respect 
to the inliabitants of neiglibouring States, or as acting from a 
principle of necessity to gratify natural wants, always so slender 
in llindostan, that such poojde can truly moiit the epithets of 
savage or robber, with which they have been and are still usually 
distiiiguisbed.” 

With this happy state of affairs Mr. Grant compared in 
bitter terms “ the tyranny of forcing men in habits of slavery 
to receive the partial -blessings of freedom, though to them 
tlio great^t curse, as necessarily degenerating in an ungrate- 
ful soil to the wildest licentiousness and anarchy.” Ilis views 
on the native revenue collectors were equally strong ; for, ho 
wrote in his account of Bishnupur, the true, eEPectivo, absolute 
sway over the persons and property of the people at largo 
is committed, against all the principles of humanity, reason, 
law, policy and justice, to the charge of a small junto of native 
eollootors, mistaken for princes and hereditary proprietors of lands, 
the most barbarously ignorant and depraved of tlieir species, being 
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as tyrannically oppressive to their inferiors, forming the great 
mass of useful subjects to the State, as they are themselves abject 
slaves to superior aiiiliority, espeeially when employed in the 
basest schemes of corruption or merciless depredation on* the 
private property of individuals, Tinprotected and incapable of 
making any liostile resistance.” It would appear that Mr. Grant 
preferred the old Hindu system of administration by means of 
hereditary leaders of the people, for elsewliere he wrote regarding 
tjie Raja of Bishnupur “ In truth, the possessor of tliis little 
district had pretensions of heritable jurisdiction or territorial 
rights, with the exception of two or three other individuals in 
the same predicament, infinitely superior to any in Bengal, and 
known by the ordinary appellation of zemindar. It seems only 
unfortunate, though I do not deny the expediency of the measure, 
that the strong hand of British power liatli almost exclusively 
been exerted in reducing to the common level those wlio could 
pride themselves on some real pre-eminence of birth or indepen- 
dence, while such as had none to boast of have been negligently 
suffered presumptuously to raise their heads above the standard 
of regal control and beyond law, right, equity, or policy.”* 

The Raja of Bishnupur, reduced to the state of an ordinary 
zamindar, was soon to lose what vestiges of former greatness he 
still retained. Already impoverished by tlie Maratlia raids, the 
resources of the family were still further reduced by tlie famine of 
1770, during whicli more than half of its estates relapsed into 
jungle. The earlier years of British administration intensified 
rather than relieved its difficulties. The Rajas insisted upon 
maintaining a military force which was no longer required under 
English rule, and for the support of which their revenues were 
altogether inadequate. Tlie new system protected them from 
Maratha raids and Muhammadan oppression, but, on the other 
hand, it sternly put down their own irregular exactions from the 
peasantry, enforced the punctual payment of land revenue, and 
realized arrears by sale of the hereditary o.-^tates. The Bishnupur 
family never recovered from the indigence to which it had been 
reduced by the famine of 1770, and its ruin was completed by 
family disputes, costly litigation, and a crushing revenue. As 
stated above, Damodar Singh had driven out Chaitanya Singh 
and possessed himself of the estate, but a militaiy force sent by 
Government restored tlie fugitive. Afterwards, Damodar Singh 
was declared to bo entitled to half of the Raj by the decision of an 
officer resident at Murshidabad ; but the Raja appealed to the 


** Fifth Hoport from the Select Committee on the Affairs of tbe East InJia 
Company. 
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Governor-General, and in 1787 had a decree given in his 
favour, confirming him in poagession and declaring DSmodar 
Singh to be entitled only to maintenance, This decree was 
dated 1787, but in 1791 a new decision was notified by which 
the estate was again divided between the contending parties. 
Ruinous litigation ensued, and eventually a compromise was 
effected by which the Raja secured the bulk of the property.* 

But, in the meantime, the Uaja had still further involved him- 
self by engaging at the decennial settlement for the payment 
a revenue of 4 lakhs of sicca rupees, a sum which ho was utterly 
unable to pay. Between 1730 and 1745 the RAj a had paid to 
the Muhammadan Government a revenue of Rs. 1,29,803, and 
this was reduced in consideration of the Marat ha devastations to 
Rs. 1,11,803. In 1759 it had boon raised again to its former 
standard, and in 1767 had been increased to Rs. 1,61,014. We 
next find that in 1772 “under the auspices of a British Super- 
visor, the constitutional mode of settlement, by a regular /lastabud, 
seems to have been adopted with considerable advautago in point 
of income, notwithstanding the ravages of the famine ; and in 
1773, the highest complete valuation of tire whole territory, 
capable of realization, appears to have been ascertained thus pro- 
gressively, and then fixed in gross at sicca rupees 4, 51, 750. 

Before the decennial settlement of 1790, a special commission 
enquired into the assets of the country, the result, according to the 
Collector of Burdwan, being that “ many advantages enjoyed, it 
is said, from time immemorial, either as appendages to the state of 
the ancient Rajas or connived at by the Muhammadan Govern- 
ment, wore abolislied, or resumed as inconsistent with the defini- 
tion established of proprietary right ; and the gross assets of the 
country being rated at about sicca rupees 4,60,259, the proprietors 
were adjudged entitled to one-eleventh part only of the net 
estimated colleotions. But under the hhas collections of that year, 
the country yielded much less than the estimated produce, viz., 
only sicca rupees 4,09,000. At this conjuncture, Chaitanya 
Singh being called upon or make his decennial settlement, 
engaged for a mijafnd of sicca rupees 4,00,000, being fearful that 
his adversary Damodar Singh might supersede him with an offer 
of that amount; but falling in arrears at the end of the year, 

• Accordini? to Sir William Ilimter, tUe Jud^e who decided one of thege 
iuitg wag “an ingenuous stripling of nineteen, with whom ‘equity and good consci- 
ence’ were supposed to make uj)for the want of a legal training and a total ignorance 
of the law.” (Annals of Rural Bengal,) 

t Fifth Report from the Select Conunittco on the Affairs of the Eayt India 
CempaD|j^. 
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more than half the zammdari was sold to realize the balance, 
and thereby his adversary, who in the interim had been declared 
entitled to half the estate, was equally involved.’’* 

The costly liti;>ation in which (hey were engaged completed 
the ruin of the family, and eventually in 1806 the estate was sold 
for arrears of land revenue and bought up by the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. Their estates thus lost, the family were dependent 
upon small pensions granted by Government and upon what 
little dehotlur property they had. Their descendants, who live at 
Bishnupur, J^rnkundi, Indas and Kuchiakol, are now in reduced 
ciroumstanccs ; but they retain a strong hold on the affections of 
the people, and it is not forgotten that their ancestors were the 
rulers of the land.t 

B^nkiira continued to form one district with Birbhiim until 
1793, when it was transferred to the Burdwan Colloctorate. An 
idea of the duties devolving on the District Officer may be 
gathered from Sir William Hunter’s account in the Annals of 
Rural Bengal. ‘‘ Mr. Christopher Keating, as Collector, Magis- 
trate, and Civil Judge, ruled with an absolute sway over 7,600 
square miles, and made his policy felt by the hill tribes many 
a day’s march beyond his frontier. The district naturally 
divided itself into two parts— the B^ja of Birbhum’s terri- 
tory on the north of the Ajai and the Baja of Bishnupur’s 
on the south. Mr. Keating directed the movements of the 
troops, received the rent of the cultivators, decided civil suits, 
purveyed for military detachments passing through his dis- 
trict, inflicted punishment on potty offenders, sent heinous ones 
in chains to the Muhammadan law officer, and acted as cashier to. 
a great commercial company. It would bo unreasonable to look 
for perfect finish in walls whose builders held the plummet 
in one hand and the sword in the other : and if the administration 
of such men as Mr. Keating was effective on the whole, it is as 
much as an after generation, which works at greater leisure and 
with more complete machinery, has a right to expect.” , 

In the last two years of the 18th century the south-west of the 
the district, which is now comprised in the Baipur thana, was in 
a very disturbed state in consequence of what is known as the noy. 
Chmr rebellion. In May 1798 it was found necqgsary to send a 
party of sepoys to keep the peace in this tract. Next month a 
body of 1,500 Chuars made their appearance at Baipur, set fire to 
the bazar and kaclmhri^ and overran the place. Beinforcements 

• Fifth Report from the Selectp Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company. 

t See also the article on Bishnupur in Chapter XI V, 
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were Bent up under a native commissioned officer, but were beaten 
back by the banditti ; and a company of sepoys was then detached 
under an European officer. But the zamindars would neither 
supply them -with provisions nor give information regarding the 
ChufO's, to whom they gave shelter in their mud forts. Not 
unnaturally, complaints were made that the sepoys sent to repel 
the Chiiays plundered the ryots; and after some time the force 
returned to Midnapore. The principal leader of the rebels 
appears to have been one Durjan Singh, the ex-zamindar of 
Eaipur, who had at one time a following of 1,000 men, with 
whom he raided the country, elfectiially preventing the purchaser 
from gaining possession of the estate. He was apparently once 
captured after he had attacked, plundered and burnt some 30 
villages; but when ho was put on trial, he had to be released 
because no one dared to appear against him. lie resumed his 
marauding career and was a prominent figure in the disturbances 
of 1700. 

In that year wo find tliat paryanan Ambikaiiagar and Supur 
were also overrun by the Chuan^ and tlic Collector reported that 
the country could not be effectually protected from their 
incursions till a complete change was made in the police system. 
The (Idroyds with a few attendants could not make any resistance 
against the futirddr^ or leaders of the C/niard^ wlio lived in 
remote and almost inaccessible places, and were sure to make 
their appearance whenever the country in their neighbourliood 
was imprctected, and to conynit all soils of depredations. All 
they could possibly do was to send intelligence to tlie Magistrate, 
‘and a detachment of sepoys was then generally deputed, witli 
whom the ChufO'^ never ventured to engage. The result was that 
in the course of a fortnight the troops were recalled, leaving the 
country worse than before.* 

At this time Bankura appears to have been known as part of 
the Jungle Mahals, a vague term applied in the 18th century to the 
British* possessions and some dependent chiefdoms lying between 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore and the hilly country of Chota 
Nagpur. As the system of administration was not precise, 
inconvenience was caused by the vagueness of the jurisdiction 
in these tracts t and in 1805 a regulation (llegulation XVIII of 
1805) was passed, by which the districts called the Jungle 
Mahals, situated in the zildn of Birbhiim, Burdwan and Midnapore, 
were separated from the jurisdiction of the Magistrates of those 


• This account has been compiled from The Chuar Rebellion of 1799, by 
Mr. J. C. Price (Calcutta, 1874). 
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zildSy and placed under the jurisdiction of an officor called the 
Magistrate of tlie Jungle Mahals, The district thus formed was 
composed of 23 panjium and nmhdh^ of which fifteen, including 
Panchet, were transferred from Birhhum; three were transferred 
from Burdwan, viz., Senpahari, Shergarh and Bishnupiir, except- 
ing the police circle of Kotalpur, and the contiguous of 

Balsi, which remained under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate 
of Burdwan ; and five were transferred from Midnapore, viz., 
Chhiltna, Barabhum, Manbhum, Supur, Ambikanagar, Sinilapal 
and Bhalaidiha. It was further provided that the half-yearly jail 
deliveries for the Jungle Mahrds should bo holden by one of the 
Judges of the Court of Circuit for the Division of Calcutta, and 
that the Jungle Malials sliould continue subject in all matters of 
civil cognizance to the courts of Bhcdni Adalni for the respective 
to which they had hitherto been attached. 

Some interesting details of the district as tlius constituted are 
given in a register of ^‘Tho established offices, places and 
employments appertaining to tlie Civil Departments under the 
Bengal Government on the part of the Hoffiblo the United Com- 
pany of Mercliants of England trading to the East Indies” for 
1813 , The Judge and Magistrate of tiro Jungle Malials zdd was 
Alexander Bruere Todd, drawing pay of Us. 2,333, wlio was 
assisted by a Uegistrar, Tliomas Fakonham, on Hs. 500 and an 
Assistant Surgeon on Ks. 300. The lieadquarters were at Bankura, 
and there were seven thanas transferred from Burdwan and two 
from Midnapore, viz., ChliMna and Bara Sarenga. The annual 
cost of judicial establishment was Its. 7,347, including police and 
contingencies; and wo find entries of Us. 11,160 payable to tlio 
zamindar of Bishnupur and his family, and of Us. 476 paid as 
allowances to 19 zamindars employed to act as police ollicers in 
Panchet (described as lately under the Bubhiim Magistrate). The 
revenue administration of the district was supervised by the 
Burdwan Collector, but was under the direct control of Mr. 
Pakenham, who is described as ex- officio Assistant stationed at 
Bankura, drawing pay of Us, 200 a month. 

In the same register we find entries showing that Bankura 
played an important part in the commercial department of the 
East India Company. Sonamukhi was a head factory with 31 
subordinate aurungs, among which were Surul and Ilamb&zar 
in Birbhum and Patrasayar in this district. There wore also 
sugar establishments at Sonamukhi, Bishnupur and Patrasayar, 
besides a large sugar factory at Surul. All these commercial 
establishments were under the control of John Cheap, who is 
entered as Resident of the head factory of Sonamukhi, the date 
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of his appointment being shown as December 1797, while his 
salary is shown as Rs. 000, besides house rent of Es. 120 and 
commission, which in 1812-13 amounted to Rs. 2,493. This 
appears to be the John Clieap known as Cheap the Magnificent,’^ 
whom Sir William Hunter lias done so much to immortalize in 
the Rural Annah of Bengal “ The whole industrial classes were 
in his pay, and in his person Government appeared in its most 
benign aspect. A long unpaid retinue followed him from one 
factory to another, and as the procession defiled throughout the 
hamlets, mothers held aloft their children to catch a sight of 
his palanquin, while the elders bowed low before the providence 
from whom they derived their daily bread. Happy was the 
infant on whom his shadow foil ! ” Trade apparently flourished, 
and the change from the lawless state of affairs which prevailed a 
generation before is apparent from the fact that in an article 
on the Jungle Mahals in Hamilton’s Ilhidoi^tan (1.S20) it is 
stated that “ the name of this district implies a waste territory in 
a backward stage of civilization, yet it appears from the report 
of the Circuit Judge in 1815 that no instances of gang robbery 
had occurred duriug the six previous months.” 

Bankura continued to form part of the Jungle Mahals till 
1833, when it was separated on account of tlic disturbances which 
took place in 1832 in the west of the district. These disturb- 
ances were caused by an outbreak of the Bhumijes of the Jungle 
Mahals, who enjoyed the nickname of Ohuars or robbers and had 
long been the terror of tlie surrounding districts. They were 
ready to rise at the slightest provocation, whether to support a 
turbulent chief ambitious of obtaining power to which ho was 
not entitled, or to oppose Government in a policy of which they 
disapproved. The rising of 1832 was duo to a disputed succession 
in Barabhilm, an estate claimed by Ganga Narayan. Aggrieved 
at the decision of the courts, Ganga Narayan raised the standard 
of rebellion, and the Bhumijes of Barabhum and the adjoining 
estates rose in support of him. The officials and police fell back 
to Burdwan, and for some time Ganga Narayan had the whole 
country at this mercy, sacking every place worth plundering. At 
last a strong force was collected, and military operations against 
the insurgents commenced. They were soon driven to take refuge 
in the hills, but, being pressed there also, Ganga Narayan fled 
to Singhbhum, where he died. This rising is still known locally 
as the Qan ffd N dr d gain Hangdind. 

As a result of these disturbances, a change of administration 
was determined upon; and by Ee^ilation XII L of 1833 the 
district of the Jungle Mahdls was broken up. The court of the 
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Diwdni Addloi of the Jungle Malialg was abolished, the estates 
of Senpahari, Shergarli and Bishnupur were transferred to 
Burdwan, and the remainder, with the estate of Dhalbhiim, which 
was detached from Midnapore, were formed into the present 
district of Manbhum. At the same time, the country was 
withdrawn from the regular system of administration and placed 
under an officer called the Principal Assistant to the Agent to 
the Governor-General for the South-West Frontier. The effect 
of this measure was tliat practically the whole of the west of the 
present district of Bankura was included within Manhlium; and 
a map of 1844 shews the eastern boundary of the South-West 
Frontier Agency as extending close to Bankura town. The 
remainder of the district as now constituted w’as formed into 
a district, known as West Burdwan, in 1835-3(1. The latter 
had its head(piarters at Bankura, and extended as far east as 
Kotalpur, while to the west, Chhcltna, 8upur, and Ambikanagar 
formed part of the South-West Frontier Agency. 

The subsequent history of Bankura presents little of interest. Mutiny 
During the Mutiny the district remained tranquil and free from 
disturbance. There was for some time much apprehension 
regarding the Sheikhawati Battalion, of which a detachment was 
stationed at Bankura, an uneasiness increased by tlie vicinity of 
Chota Nagpur, whore the main body was, and by a fear of an 
outbreak amongst tlie Chuan and Santrds inhabiting the country 
about Bankura. The distrust of the Battalion appears, however, 
to have passed away gradually ; and in October, when there was 
again some fear of an outbreak among the Santiils, a wing was 
gladly welcomed at Bankura and served to allay the anxiety 
that was felt. Towards the end of October confidence was so far 
restored that the Magistrate at Bankura proposed to dismiss an 
extra establishment of barkanddzes which he had been allow^ed to 
entertain. 

The only other matter calling for mention is the formation of Fobma- 
the district. At the time of the Mutiny, Bankura included only 

" ^ *' DISTRICT 

the eastern half of the present district. The town of Bankura was 
on its extreme western boundary, and the western half, including 
nearly all the country to the west of the Bankura-Baniganj road 
and the Bankura-Khatifi road, belonged to Manbhum. Subse- 
quently, numerous cliaugos in the jurisdiction of the district took 
place, which need not bo paiticularized ; and it will be suflScient 
to state that in 1872 the porf/unu-s of Sonamukhi, Indas, Kotalpur, 
Shergarh and Senpahari on the east, were transferred to Burdwan, 
while on the west the police circle of Chhatna was separated from 
Manblium and added to Bankura. In 1877, when the Staiktical 
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Account of Bengal was published, the district, as tlicu coiiBtiluied, 
contained an area of only 1,8 16 square miles ; but in October 1879, 
the thanas of Khatra and Raipur and the Simlapal outpost, 
corresponding with parganas 8upur, Ambikanagar, Raipur, SyAm- 
sundarpur, Phulkusma, SimlapSl and Bhalaidiha, were transferred 
from the Manbhum district, and thanas Sonamukhi, Kotalpur 
and Indas were ro-transforrod from tho Burdwan district. Tho 
district thus acquired its present dimensions. The District Judge- 
ship, however, was still knowm as West Burdwan, and it was not 
till 1881 that it was given the name of Bankura. 

From an historical point of view,” writes Dr. Bloch, 
“ perhaps the most curious fact in connection with the Malla Rajas 
of Bisbnupur is that they used a separate era of their own, called 
Malla saM in the inscriptions. I have not found any informa- 
tion about this era either in Bi in sop’s Useful Tables or in 
Ounninghara’s Book of Indian Eras, In one only of the temple 
inscriptions tho equivalent of Malla naha 1064 is given as saka 
1680, and thus tho diffcrcnco betw^ecn tho Malla era and the 
Bengali aal appears to bo exactly 100 years. I suspect that 
the Malla year in other respects entirely followed tho fasli year 
of Bengal, amf tho Rajas of Bishnupur, out of vain glory, 
merely reduced tho l^ongali year by one hundred in order to 
establish a special era of their own. But this conjecture remains 
to be verified.”* 

According to local reports, the Malla ora, which also wont by 
the name of Mallabdah and is locally known as tlio Bishnupur era, 
dates back to the establishment of the Raj by Adi Malla, and 
tho difference between it and tho Bengali ora is 101 years, f.c., 
the first year of the Malla era is 101 of tho Bengali ora. It is 
employed in all tho twelve temple inscriptions that still remain 
at Bishnupur, and also in tho title deeds of tho Raj preserved in 
the Government offices at Bankura. 

The most interesting remains found in tlio district are at 
Bishnupur, whore there arc a number of temples representing tho 
most complete sot of specimens of the peculiar Bengali stylo 
of temple architecture. There are other temples of archsoological 
interest at Bahulara, Ekteswar and Sonatapol, and remains of old 
forts are found at Karasurgarh, Asurgarh and Syamsundargarh. 


• Report, Archttjological Survey, Bengal Circle, 1903-04. 
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CHAITEK III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The first census was taken in 1872, and the result was to fine win 
shew, fur the district as now constituted, a population of 968,507 ^pula- 
persons. During the next decade there was an increase of 7’0 hon. 
per cent., the number of inhabitants in 1881 being returned at 
1,041,752. The advance during the next ten years was not so 
marked, owing to the prevalence of disease, but by 1891 the 
population had risen to 1,069,668, the increase ‘being %nly 27 
per cent. The succeeding decade was, on the whole, a healthy 
one, the great epidemic of fever known as Burdwan fever Imving 
died out; and the census of 1901 showed a total population of 
1,116,411, representing an increase of 4‘37 per cent. 

On a general survey of the growth of population during the 
80 years over which tlio census figures extend, it is noticeable 
that between 1872 and 1891 the population of the headquarters 
subdivision increased by 21 per cent., while that of the Bishnupur 
subdivision declined by more than 8 per cent. At first sight, 
this result appears somewhat surprising, for tlio headquarters 
subdivision is an undulating tract of rocky, often barren soil, 
whereas the Bishnupur subdivision is a fertile alluvial plain. 

The difference in the rate of progress is probably duo to climatic 
conditions; for in the headquarters subdivision the undulating 
uplands ore vrell-draiued and the people suffer little from malarial 
affections, while the Bishnupur subdivision is a low-lying tract 
with an unhealthy and malarial climate. The latter subdivision, 
moreover, suffered between 1872 and 1891 from the Burdwan 
fever, which was introduced from the adjoining thanas of Galsi 
and Khandghosh in Burdwan and caused a very heavy mortality ; 
whereas its westward course was checked on reaching the high 
ground in the west. The ravages of Burdwan fever have now 
ceased; and the result is that in 1901, for the first time since 
census operations were introduced, the Bishnupur subdivision 
showed an increase of population. 

The results of the census of 1901 are summarized as follows csNaus 
in the Bengal Census Eeport of 1901. “The Bishnupur 
subdivision has increased by 7 per cent., so that it has now nearly 
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recovered the combined logses of the two previous decades, but 
the headquarters subdivisioii has added less than 3 per cent, to its 
population. This is due to the movements of (ho people. The 
immigrants from outside the district are fewer by about 18,000 
than they were ton years ago,*w]iile emigrants have increased by 
more than 38,000. The emigrants are for the most part hardy 
aborigines from the south and oast of the district, who find the 
high pay obtainable on the coal-fields of Asansobor the distant 
tea gardens of Assam a more attractive prospect than a penurious 
liveliliood laboriously extracted from the unwilling soil of their 
native uplands. There is also a considerable amount of temporary 
migration on the part of tho semi-Flinduized tribes in the south 
and west of the district, who supplement tlieir scanty harvests 
by working as labourers in tho metropolitan districts, when they 
have no crops to look after. They leave home in December 
after the^intor rico has been reaped, and do not return till the 
monsoon breaks. This temporary emigration was greatly stimu- 
lated in the cold weather, when the census was taken, by tho short 
harvest of that year, and this acoounts to a groat extent for the • 
falling off in the population of Eaipur and tho very small increase 
in other thanas in the south of tlio district. But for these 
movements of the people, tho growth of tho population would 
have been two or two-and-a-half times as great as that recorded 
at the census. 

The principal statistics of this census are sliown in the table 
below 


Subdivision. 

Area in 
square 
inilos. 

Number of 

Popula- 

tion. 

712,055 

404,356 

Popula- 
tion por 
square 
mile. 

PercentHgo 
of variation 
in population 
bet we 011 
1891 and 1901, 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bantnrri 

Bishnupur 

District Totai 

1,921 

7C0 

1 

2 

4,0G9 

1,623 

371 

578 

+ 2-85 
+ 7*17 

2,621 

3 

6,692 

1,116,411 

426 

+ 4-37 


Bankura is the most thinly populated district in the Burdw^n 
Division, supporting a population of only 42 persons to the 
square mile. The density of population is greatest in the 
Bishniipur subdivision, where it rises to 727 persons to the square 
mile in the Kotalpur thana and to 664 per square mile in the 
Indas thana ; both these tracts are alluvial flats almost entirely 
under cultivation. Tho BankurS subdivision supports only 371 
persons to the square mile, and the population is very sparse in 
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the western tracts, which are of a liilly undulating character with 
large areas under Jungle. 

Emigration is unuBiially active in Bankiira. The statistics Ajigration. 
of the census of 1001 show that no less than 13 per cent, of the 
population of the district were enumerated outside it. Nowhere in 
Bengal, except in the Ranchi district, is the proportion of emigrants 
so great : in fact, it is estimated that the increase of 4*37 per cent, 
recorded at the last census represouta less than half of what would 
have been registered but for the volume of emigration. This 
exodus is partly permanent and partly periodic cr semi-permanent, 
the inhabitants seeking a hospitable home elsewhere or going to 
eke out their earnings in the metropolitan districts during the cold 
weather months. The southern part of the district has suffered 
most by the exodus of the people ; and it is reported that in the 
extreme south it has not only retarded progress, but actually 
reduced the population. The labouring classes, especially those 
of aboriginal or semi- aboriginal descent, are chiefly attracted to 
the eastern districts by tlie high wages offered there, but their 
absence from home is mostly temporary. After securing their little 
stock of grain, they leave home in the latter end of December and 
proceed to the eastern districts (Ndmdl*) in search of employment, 
and generally return with their savings before tlie rains set in to 
meet the local demand for agricultural labour. Largo numbers 
are attracted ^o the docks near Calcutta, the mills along the 
Hooghly, and the mines in Burdwan and Manbhum. There 
is also a* certain amount of emigration to the Assam tea gardens, 
wliich m\\ be dealt with in Chapter XL 

The volume of immigration is small, only 2*G per cent, of the 
population being returned as immigrants at the last census. 

Unlike the adjoining districts of Burdwan and Manbhum, there 
are no mining centres, the few small coal mines that exist being 
worked by local labour and in no way affecting the population. 

Most of the immigrants are inhabitants of tlie neighbouring 
districts; and the immigrants from distant places are mainly 
Biharis, who are employed as peons, dancnnsy etc. 

The district is almost entirely agricultural, and there are only Towns and 
three towns, Bankura, Bishnupur and Sonamukhi, with an aggre- 
gate population of 53,27o, or 5 per cent, of the total population. 

These towns are un progressive, of little commercial importance, 
and on the whole distinctly rural in character. The remainder 
of the population is contained in 5,092 villages, most of which are 

* Iho term Ndmal means lowlands in contradistinction to the highland 
districts. It is used by the labouring classes with special reference to the districts 
of Hooghljr and Howrah and the oastwo portion of the Burdw^l distriijt. 
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of small size, 68 per cent, of the rural population living in 
villages containing less than 500 inliabitants. The character of 
the villages differs considerably in the east and west of the district. 
In the east, where much of the land is rich loam, able to support 
a numerous population, we find tlie closely packed villages of 
Bengal, surrounded by picturesque groves of trees. In the 
undulating tract to tlio west, where the ridges afford healtliy sites 
for villages and the inhabitants are to a large extent Santals, 
Bagdis and Bauris, the closely packed liog-backed huts of the 
Bengalis give place to the mud walls and straight roofs character- 
istic of Santal clearings ; while in the hilly broken country 
bordering on Chota Nagpur nothing is seen but small scattered 
liamlets. 

Language. Tlie language current in the disirict is the dialect known as 
Rdrhi boli^ or AVestern Bengali, wliicli is also s})oken in Burdwan, 
Birbhnm, Manbliiim, SinghbliQm and tlie 24-Barganas. RCirhi 
hoU^ it may bo explained, means the language spoken in Rarh, 
i>., tlie country lying to the west of the Bhagnatiii river and 
south of the Cfauges, This dialect was returned in 1901 as tlie 
language of 90*7 per cent, of the population. Santali was spoken 
by nearly 9 per cent., and as the Santals account for 9 5 per cent, 
of the population, it would appear that they still nearly all 
retain their tribal language. Mundari was also returned as the 
language of a few Koriis. 

Ubli- Altogether 975,740 persons or 87*4 per cent, of the popula- 

GioNs. Hindus. 89,157 or 8 per cent, are Aniinists, and 51,114 

or 5*0 per cent, are Muhammadans. Other religions have only 
a few representatives, there being 303 Christians according tc 
the census of 1901, while the followers of all other religions 
number only 31. 

Christian The first Christian missionary who worked in the district was 

Miibious. Mr. AVeitbrecht of the Church Missionary Society, 

who used to visit the town of Bankura from Burdwan as far 
back as 1840. Ho never resided in the town, but established some 
schools, the chief of which subsequently became the Zilii School. 
The Wesleyan Mission began work at Bankura in 1870, and 
has now several stations in the district, of which an accoimt is 
given below. The only other mission in the district is one carried 
on by some American missionaries who, some years ago, opened 
an orphanage in the neighbourhood of Mejia, called the 
Brcmananda Orphanage, which is said to contain about 75 
children. 

Wesleyan The Rov. J. Mitchell, Principal of the Brinkura Wesleyan 

Miiuon. lias kindly furaished the following account of the work 
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of the Mission, uf which there are three branches— educational, 
evangelistic and social. 

In the year 1870 the Itev. John Richards opened a school Eauca- 
at Kuohkucliui in Ijankiira, and this institution lias continued with 
varying foriuiies up to tlie present time. In 1889 a High School 
department was added to the existing Middle School, and these 
two departments worked side ])y side until 1899, when tlio Middle 
Scliool was abolished and the school was converted into a High 
Scliool recognized by tlie University and aided by Government. 

Both education ally and financially the High School has been a 
groat suc('oas, for year after year the percentage of passes in the 
Entnince Examination has been liigher than in most of the 
schools in tlie district, and numerically tlie school has stood 
easily first during the last three years : — at the end of the year 
190() there were 330 names cn tlio roll. Owing partly to the 
continued success of the Kiielikuclua High School, but more 
particularly to the demand for higlier education in the district, 
college (‘lasses were commenced in tlio High School building in 
Juno 1903 ; but the number rose so rapidly that it was soon found 
impossible to continue tlie \vork in the school building, and the 
classes weri? transferred to the Central Hall, a spacious building 
belonging to the Mission, which stands in a fine position in the 
middle of the town. From its inception the college has been 
most successfffi, and though owing to the reorganisation of the 
University, it had to wait four years for afllliation, the percentage 
of passes in the- First Arts Examination has been remarkably high, 

01 students having passed that examination up to date (1907) 

In order to moot the rciiuirements of the University, it has 
been found necessary to make preparations for the erection of a 
separate college building, and several other buildings will be 
necessary in connection with tho college scheme. A fine site 
of 115 Inijhds has been obtained, on which it is intended to erect 
tho new college, a hostel for Hindu students, a Christian hostel, 
a house for tho rrincipal, and other buildings when needed. 
Much progress has already been made. The Principal s house is 
complete ; tho foundation of the college has been laid ; and a Bno 
recreation ground of nearly 10 Ugkis has been^ prepared. Tho 
college is now alliliatod up to the B. A. Examination in Ai’ts, and 
the University has been asked to grant permission for teaching 
chemistry ; to this end, provision is being made in the new 
building, so that tho students may have both theoretical and 
practical teaching. 

In addition to higher education, attention is being paid to 
primary education both among boys and girls. In tho Mission 
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compound there is a well-built and woll-oquippod boarding school 
for Christian girls! The teaching is carried on up to the Middle 
Vernacular standard, and tliero is also a teachers’ training 
department. This school has liad a most successful career, and 
trained teachers are being turned out year after year to carry 
on the work in tlie various girls’ scliools in the district. Though 
the boarders are all Christians, llindii girls are also admitted as 
day students. The Mission has also under its care three girls’ 
schools in the town wltli Christian teachers in charge. At Oiida, 
a large village 10 miles south of B5nkura, there fs anotlier girls’ 
school, and at Bishnupur, where tlie ^Mission has a Mission 
House and a fine property, there are five girls’ schools. Tliore is 
also a flourishing Middle hlnglish scliool at Onda in charge of a 
catechist, who is directly under a European missionary, the latter 
also supervising the work carried on in the neighbourhood of 
Bishnupur. This school receives a grant from the District Board, 
and a considerable sum of money is being spent on the building to - 
make it better a(hi[)tod for modern requirements. 

There are several Primary schools under the care of the 
Mission ; and in the Bankura Mission compound there is a Middle 
Vernacular school, at which boys are taught up to the Middle 
Vernacular standard and also receive practical instruction in 
carpentry, cane and bamboo work, or sboe-making. There is one 
diflBculty in connection with lliis school, and thaPis, to induce 
students to take up the technical side. With Christian boys 
there is no difficulty, but Hindu boys, whether high caste or low 
caste, do not take kiudly to work that does not fall within the 
scope of their caste. One branch of technical work tliat is 
being carried on amongst tiro girls and women of the Mission 
should be specially mentioned, viz., drawn-thread w’ork. The work 
was commenced about 2 years ago in order to find employment 
for the female portion of the community, and has proved most 
successful. Many of the girls and women already do exquisite 
work, and some of them can earn as much as Its, 7 a month 
in this way. There is a ready sale for the work in England, 
and the prices obtained are such that this department is self- 
supporting. 

Evangelig- Systematic evangelistic work was commenced in Bankura by 

tic work. p{0v. J, E, Broadhoad in the year 1877, but as far back as 
1840, the station was visited by Mr. Weitbrocht of the Church 
Missionary Society from Burdwan. The work is carried on in 
the town of BSnkura and the surrounding villages by a staff of 
native workers under European supervision, and at present the 
Christian community numbers about 400, The Mission staff in 
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B&nkurc^ consists of three European missionaries, one native 
minister, four catecl lists anil a number of other Workers. 

In the south-west comer of the district there is another 
branch of the Wesleyan Mission with its headquarters at Sarenga 
near Raipur, where for the last 8 years educational and evan- 
gelistic work has been vigorously carried on by tlie Rovd. Gl. E. 
AVoodford ; the Christian community there now numbers over 
300. In the Mission comi»ound there is a flourishing boys’ 
boarding school with about 40 boys, most of wliom are Santd 
Christians, but non-Christian Santal and Hindu boys are also 
admitted. Teaching is given up to tho Middle Yernaoular 
standard, and the school has an excellent record, a large number 
of scholarships having been won. Specially promising boys are 
sent to tho Bankura Mission High Si'hool, and one Santal 
Christian boy has passed tlie Entrance examination. In addition 
to the boys’ school, there is a girls’ school in the compound, 
at which about 50 girls study under tho care of a trained Chris- 
tian teacher from tho Bankura EYmalo Training School. The 
Upper Primary examination is tho standard of this school, but 
particularly bright girls continue their education in tlie Bankura 
girls’ school. There are also several Primary schools scattered 
througliout tho south-west of tlie district. 

An interesting feature of this branch of the Mission is 
that a consideAblo area of laud has been acquired, on which a 
number of Christian families have been settled. Not many years 
back the male members of these families were the terror of the 
neighbourhood, but a great change has come over them. They 
are now settling down most satisfactorily, earning an honest liveli- 
hood, and becoming respected members of tho community. 

The social work of tho Mission is carried on in connection with Social 
the Leper Asylum, which is under the supervision of members 
of the Mission. An account of this Asylum will be found in the 
next chapter. 

Muhammadans are found in greatest strength in tho Bishnupur Muham- 
subdivision, and especially in the thanas bordering on Burdwan, 
viz., Kotalpur and Indas, which account for nearly one-half of the 
total number. They are Sunnis belonging to the Hanifi sect, 
and the majority are believed to bo descendants of local converts. 

Of the total number no less than 43,603 are Sheikhs, and the 
number of Mughal s and Pathans is very few. 

The veneration of Pirs or saints is common among the local 
Muhammadans, who frequent their shrines and make offerings 
of sweetmeats, in order that the Pirs may look with favour upon 
them and grant them the fulfilment of their desires. It is 
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reported that many Hindus have the same belief in the super- 
natnriil powers of Ihrs, and also make otferings at their shrines. 
Tile following are re]>or(od to bo the shrines of the Firs who 
liold the highest place in po])ubir esteem. In the Indas thana 
there an^ no loss than eiglii sliiines, vi/., iluii of 8hah Madar in 
Uol, Finndegi Shah ^[ustapha in Chieliinga, Sniyad Muhammad 
Husain aadSliah Kahirin Karlsnmla. Satya Fir in a field south of 
Hayatnagar, Bura f^ir in Chak Sukur, Shah Bandegi in Bihar, and 
Shrill Ismail Ganj Lashkai* in Lakhipur. Tliero are also shrines of 
the Fir last numod at Fatharehati in the Kotulpiir thana, and at 
Fii'pusksrniTakirbera in theGangajalghati thana; and in tlie town 
of Bishnujiiir there is a shrire of a V]y oalloil Shah Kanban All. 

Tlio Aiiimists are almost entirely represented by the Santals, 
whose religious Ixdiefs have been so exhaustively treated elsewhere 
tliat it is uiiuoeessary to roeapitulaio them hero. 

In Bankura, lying, as it does, heivvoon the highlands of 
Chota Nagpur, (ho homo of Aniniistie races, and the civilized 
Gangcth; valley inhahiti d by Hindus, the Hinduism of the lower 
classes exliibils a marked mixture of the Animism of the ahori- 
giunl races and the higher mouothoism of the Aryan Hindus. 
A very largo proportion, moreover, of the population consists of 
somi-IIiiiduizod aboriginals, such as tho Bagdis and Bauris, whoso 
religion is compoiinded of olomonts borrowed from orthodox 
llimliiism and survivals from the mingled Animism and Nature- 
Avorsliip of tho piiro aboriginals. 

The Bagdis worship Siva, Vishnu, llharmariij, Durgil, tlie 
Sakiis, and tho myriad names of tho modorn Hindu Fantheon, in 
a more or loss iutelligoiit fashion, under the guidaneo of degraded 
^ [pnhf) Brahmans. But together with these greater gods wo find 
the Santal goddess Gosain Era and Barapahari, which is merely 
another name for tlie “ groat mountain ” (Marang Burn) of the 
Santals; while tho Bagdis themselves say that their favourite deity 
is ^lanasa or the snake goddess. Similarly, tho connection of tho 
Bauris with liinduism is of a slender kind. Tlieir favourite 
objects of worship are Manasa, Bhadu, Mansingh, Barapahari, 
Hliarmaraj, and Kndr^sini. Goats are eacrificod to Mansingh, 
and fowls to BarapaliHii ; pig.s, fowls, lico, sugar and (jhl are 
offered to ICudrasini on Saturdays and Sundays at tho Mra^ or 
(lancing phu o of tho village, through the medium of a Baiiri priest, 
who abstains from tlesli and fish on the day preceding tlio sacrifice. 
The priest gets as liis fee the fowls tliat are offered and tho log of 
tho pig ; tho worshippers eat tho rest. Unlike the Bagdis, who 
have degraded Brahmans to look after their spiritual welfare, the 
Bauris 'have not yet attained to the dignity of having Brahmans 
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to servo tlieni, but tlieir priests are men of tlieir own oaate, called 
Lav^ or Dogliaria. 

Tlieso two races account for ouodiftli of ilio total populatiou, 
and tlieir favourite deities are Manasa and Jlliadu, vvliose worship 
calls for a more detailed nieiiiion. 

The worsliip of Manasl, the snake goddess, is conducted with Woiihip 
groat pomp and (divnimstanco by both Ijagdis and Ibiuris, 'vvho 
claim that it secures tliem immunity from snake bite. On the 
6th and 20tli of Asarh, Sraban, Bliadra and Aswin, i.e.^ the four 
rainy months lasting from tlio rnhllle of June to the middle of 
October, rams and lie- goats are sacrilicod, and ilce, sweetmeats, 
fruit and llowers are offered. On the Nrigpancharai, /.e., the 5tli 
of the light half of Sraban (at the end of August), a four- armed 
etligy of the goddess, crowned hy a tiara of snakes, grasping a 
cobra in each liand, and with her foot resting on a goose, is 
carried round tlie village with niucli discordant music, and is 
finally thrown into a tank. 

The following account of the origin of this worship is given hy 
Mr. It. C. JJutt : — “The semi-llinduizod aborigines may take to 
t hemselves tlio erodit of having added some godheads to the Hindu 
Pantlieon, and the goddess of Manasfi is perliaps the most remark- 
able instance. Hindu gods are rather revered and venerated oven 
hy the advanced semi- aboriginals than actually woi'shippod ; but 
Manasii is iinivorsally worshipped hy tlio most backward as well 
as the advanced semi- aborigines of Western Bengal, and the 
worship is continued for days togothor, and is attended with injich 
pomp and rejoicing, and singing in the streets. The fact of the 
introduction of this aboriginal worsliip among Hindus is crystal- 
lized in the story of Chand Saiidagar, and is handed down from 
generation to genoration. It is said that the ISaiidagar refused 
to worship that goddess till his trade was ruiued and his doarost 
child was killed hy snake hito on his marriage day ; then, and 
then only, was the merchant, eompollod to recognise the power of 
the snake goddess. It is significant, too, that the place which is 
pointed out as the site of this occurrence isnear thoDamodar river, 
which may ho considered as tlio boundary lino between the first 
Hindu settlers of Bengal and the aborigines. At what period the 
worship of Manasa crossed their boundary lino and spread among 
the Hindus cannot be asceilainod ; hut up to the present day the 
worship of this goddess among Hindus is lame, compared to the 
universal rejoicing and enthusiasm with which she is worshipped by 

her ancient followers, the present somi-Hinduizod aborigines.” * 

^ — 

The Aboriginal dement i/t the Fopulation of Bengal, Calcutta Ueview, 

1883 . 
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Bhadu, according to one account, was the favourite daughter 
of a former Raja of ranchet, who died a virgin for the good of 
the people. In commemoration of her death, the Bagdis and 
Bauris carry, in procession, an effigy representing her, on the last 
day of Bhadra, in the middle September. The worship 
consists of songs and wild dances in which men, women and 
children take part. A local correspondent gives a somewhat 
different account of the origin of the Bhadu viz., that some 
•50 years ago the beautiful daughter of the Raja of Kasipiir (in 
Manbhum) died, and to commemorate her memory the Raja 
instituted an annual festival, at which an image of liis daughter 
was exhibited. This hns been kept up, though its origin has been 
perhaps forgotten ; and the Raj.a’s daughter has now been deified 
by the low castes, wlio, on the last night of Bhadra, hawk about a 
gorgeous imago of her from house to house. Dancing goes on the 
whole night, and on the third day the image is thrown into a tank. 

Regarding this worship, Mr. R. (1. Dutt writes: — “The 
worship of Bhadu (in the month of Bliadra) is said to have been 
recently introduced into Bankura from Manbliiim and other 
western districts. The worship is a purely aboriginal one, and 
the goddess Bhadu is not recognized by the Ilindus, nor has she 
yet obtained any Hindu worshippers. She is imagined to be a 
princess of excessive goodness and beauty, who took pity on the 
condition of the poor Bauris, and died at an earlv age. The 
Bauris have no priests, and so the women and children of each 
familv chant songs day after day before this idol, which they deck 
witli flowers. For some days villages and streets resound with 
the singing of women and the merry shouts of boys. The last 
day of Bhadra is the last and most important day of this 
primitive* /I w/«, and tlie worshippers forgot all work and all cares 
in their loud and boisterous worship of Bliadu. There can be no 
doubt the worship is connected in some way with the early rice 
harvest, which commences in Bhadra. This is the time of 
national rejoicings nil over Bengal, and Hindus worship Durga, 
Lakshmi, and a succession of deities as this harvest goes on.” * 

It has already been mentioned that both Bagdis and Bauris 
worship Dharmaraj, but this cult is not confined to them and is 
common throughout the district. There are many deities known 
by the name of Dharmaraj in various parts of Bankura, but the 
most ancient is said to bo Briddhaksha, who is enshrined at 
SankaripSra in the town of Biehnupur. The name Briddhaksha 
means “the old-eyed one, ” and the god, who is aho commonly 

9 

* The Jhori^inal Element in the Population of Benfjal^ Calcutta Review^ 
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known as Bura Dharma, is represented by a piece of stone 
covered with vermilion and having metal eyes. The priests are a 
family of Karmakars or hlacksmitha known as Dharma pandiis^ and 
the offerings consist of unboiled rice and sugar ; such offerings 
are made even by Brahmans. It is said that the worship of 
this deity goes back to the days before the establishment of the 
Bishnupur Raj, /.c., over 1,100 years, and that the ancient Rajas 
of Mallabhum gave the idol endowments of lands, some of which 
are still held by the priests. 

Other representations of Dharmaraj of some celebrity are the 
following. Bankura Rai of Indas is represented by a piece of 
Stone with some carvings interpreted as the signs representing the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu. This idol is in the house of a 
Sutradhar or carpenter, who acts as priest, and all the Ilindu 
festivals are' observed, the Rath Jatra and Makar Sankranti 
festivals being performed on a lavish scale ; on the latter occasion 
cooked food, known as kliichuri bhof/^ is prepared by Brahmans 
and offered to the deity. The idol of Rup Narayan of Mangalpur 
in thana Indus is a piece of stone emblematical of the tortoise 
inoamation of Vishnu ; tliis idol is in the house of a Tanti or 
weaver, who acts as priest. 8warrip Narayan of Gabpur in 
th^na Indus has a stone emblem also regarded as the tortoise 
incarnation of Vishnu ; this is in the house of a Kotal, who acta 
as priest. Nabajiban of Palsi in the Indas thana, a similar stone 
emblem, is enshrined in the house of a Kamar or blacksmith, who 
acts as priest. The chief festival at which the three gods last 
named are worshipped is the Makar Sankranti, at which khichuri 
hhog is offered. Rantak Rai of Pankhai near Bans! Ohandpur 
on the Dhalkisor is a stone emblem, also regarded as the tortoise 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the house of an Aguri, but the priest is 
a Brahman. The chief festival in honour of this idol takes 
place on the occasion of Akshaya Tritiya, on which day khichuri 
hhog is offered. Kalachand or Bansidhar of Sias in thana 
Kotalpur is another tortoise emblem in the house of a Napit or 
barber, who acts as priest ; the Makar Sankranti festival is 
celebrated with khichuri hhog, Bankura Rai of Baital in thana 
Kotalpur, Punch anan of Parsa in the same thana, Andharkuli of 
Adhakuli in the Jaypur outpost and Kankra Biohha of Gopalpur 
are also Dharma Thakurs of some celebrity. The origin of the 
names of the deities is unknown, but it has been suggested that 
they were originally the names of persons who inaugurated or 
popularized the worship of Dharma. 

The worship of Dharma is btlieved by Mahtoahopadhaya 
Haia Prasad Sastri to be a corrupt form of BuddMsm. The 
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writers of Tantrik oompilatioiis among the Hindus, he says, 
incorporated as many of the Tiintrik Buddhist divinities as they 
could possibly do without jeopardizing their reputation for 
orthodoxy. But there were still divinities, to wliom, even with 
their wonderful power of adaptation, tliey could not venture to 
give a place in the Pantlieon, and one of these is Dhnrma. 
Originally Dharnia was the seeond person in the Buddhist 
Trinity, but the t( rni came to be applied to the worship of stupas, 
the visible emblem of Biiddliism to the ignorant multitude. 
“ Dharma \vorship remained confined to the lowest classes of the 
people— the dirtiest, meanest and most illiterate classes. All the 
lowest forms of worship rejected by the Ijifilunans gradually 
rallied round Dharma, and his priests tluougliout Bengal enjoy a 
certain consideration which often excites the envy of their highly 
placed rivals, the lirahmnns, wdio, though hating -them with a 
genuine hatred, yet covet their earnings wherever these arc 
considerable ; and there are instances in wdiicli the worship of 
Dharma has passed into Brrihnian hands, and has been, by thorn, 
transformed into a manifestation either of Siva or of Vishnu.*’ 

After recapitulating tlio arguments by which ho identifies 
Dharma worship as a survival of Buddhism, the Bandit goes on to 
say — “ The Dharma worshippers are fully aware that Dharma is 
not an inferior deity ; ho is higher than Vishnu, higher tlnin 
Siva, higher than Brahma, and oven higher tlian Barvati. His 
position is, indeed, as exalted as that of Bralima in Hindu 
philosophy. In fact, one of the books in honour of Dharma 
gives an obscure hint that the w'ork has been written with the 
object of establishing the Brahmahood of Dharma. The repre- 
sontafion of Dharma in many places is a tortoise. Now a tortoise 
is a miniature rej)re8entation of a stupa witli five niches for five 
Dhyani Buddhas. At SakD in Bankura an imago of Buddha in 
meditative posture is still actually woi shipped as Dharma. The 
worshippers of Dharnia are unconscious of the fact that they are 
the survivors of a mighty race of men and that they have 
inherited their religion from a glorious past.”* I'o this it may be 
added that at the present day tlio imago of Dharma is generally 
found in the houses of low caste people, and that a popular saying 
is Dharma nichagdmi, Dharma, favours the low. At the same 
time, Dharma is offered cooked food oven by a Brahman. 

Hook-swinging, once so familiar a part of the Chnrak Pvjd in 
some parts of Bengal, is still occasioiially practised in Bankura 
Hantals in the more remote tracts, in spite of the efforts' made to 
suppress it. The following aq^ount of the ceremony, as witnessed 

Kengal Census Hejiort of I'JOl, I’lirt J, j). 
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at Saronga, is quoted from an article, •‘From llie homt of 
Bengal -Hook- swinging and other diversions,” published m the 
ImUan Mdhodhl Jlnm, June 1!)00. ” Our utlenlion is drawn 

towards a mighty siructure in course of erection. A long stout 
pole, 35 feet in height, has boon erectel. Balanced on Ibo 
top of this is another pole, 30 feet long and so arranged tliat 
it can move both in a vertical as well as in a horizontal plane. 
On one side is a rude platform erected ”)0 fett high, so that by 
standing on the top of this one can just roach the eud of tlie 
cross bar or lever. What is it all for? Wo plant our canioras 
down and wait. There aro hurried consultations among llio 
leading worshippers. At length a deputation approaches ns. 
Will the sdhik give them permission to swing? An explanation 
is given, and then wo discover tliat this apparatus is for tlio famous 
“Hook-swinging,” which h, as been illeg.al for more than 35 years; 
illegal, but yet wo are informed that it is practised every year 
in these isolated districts. But what can wo do ? Tho people 
are excited, they say it is tlicir custom, and they do not wish 
to be disappointed. We expostulate with them; we speak of 
the debasing and cruel nature of the custom ; wo keep our 
incriminating cameras pointed towards tlio apparatus, but it is 
all in vain. Tho people say they will swing and risk the 
consequences. 

“A young man of nineteen declares Ids intention to swing. 
He pays his pice to tho priest in charge, kneels at the foot of tho 
piole, and then awaits the fixing of tho hooks in his back. A man 
approaches with two hooks, about 3 inches in length, with a stout 
rope attached to the end of each. Standing behind tiro devotee, 
he catches hold of a lump of flesh on one side of his back, and in a 
skilful manner forces the hook through. At the same time, an 
attendant slaps the devotee on the mouth to hide any expression of 
pain from ooming forth. Another hook is fixed in tho same way, 
but on the other side of the back, and the victim is now ready for 
swinging. Strange to say, there is little or no blood, and the 
perfomer does not seem to be in much pain. Again ho prays, 
and then mounts the pilatforni or soalfold. He is received by 
several attendants, who fasten tho ropes securely to the swinging- 
beam. When all is ready, and the beam is properly balanced by a 
number of mou holding a rope from the other end, a signal is 
given, and away he goes 35 to tfl toot above the ground, suspended 
merely by the hook.’ in his flosli without any safeguard whatevei, 
so that it the hooka were to break, or the flesh give way, he 
• would be dashed to pieces on tb© hard ground below. Uound 
and round he goes, while the people below gaze in rapi||ire. 
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“ At first, the swinging devotee stretohes out his arms and clasps 
the beam, so as to take as much weight as possible off the hooks, 
but soon lie gathers courage and, bringing his arms round in 
front of him, he unites his hands in the attitude of prayer. Then 
he grows bolder ; with one hand he begins to scatter flowers, 
which he extracts from his (Urufi^ whilst witli the other lie plays on 
sOme instrument or produces a gurgling sound with his mouth by 
slapping it with his hand. All these various performances excite 
great approval from the admiring throng around. The swing 
ceases. He descends from the scaffold with the hooks still in 
his flesh. These are (prickly extracted without a groan passing 
through his lips. Again lie kneels at lire foot of the polo, then 
the women throng around him with holy water, sweetmeats and 
all kinds of tempting tit-hits, as a reward for his devotion and as 
a mark of their approval. 

Not only young men, but middle-aged men and oven boys go 
tliroiigh tlio whole 2)orformance. Tlicro is no Availing. At least 
a hundred people, mostly Hindus, must liave SAvung during the 
day. Some of these wc (question and find that many do it for the 
mere fun of the thing, others because they wish to return thanks 
for benefits receiA^od, and a few out of jaire dovotiou to Siva. One 
old man lias swung seven times, and tlie marks in his back, which 
he is proud to oxliibit, bear testimony to tho truth of his state- 
ment. One little boy fainted as he Avas being taken doAvn. Ho 
said tho pain was very great, and that he would not do it again, 
but later bo said lie bad made a vow to swing every year.’^ 

Another curious ceremony whicli took place at the same place 
is thus described by tho same Avrlter. “ Two poles are firmly 
fixed in the ground, six feet apart. A cross bar rests on tho top 
of these. On this cross bar are two loops, eight feet from the 
ground. Below, a fire of charcoal is gloAviiig, and by its side a 
priest is kneeling, and ever and anon he casts incense into the 
burning embers. A worshipper comes along; with a spring he 
catches hold of the ctoss bar and puts his feet into the loops and 
hangs down Avith his head just above the smoking incense. The 
priest mutters some mysterious mantras^ and then the attendants 
begin to swing him backwards and forwards over the fire, while 
the devotee, placing his hands together, remains in tho attitude 
of devout worship. The sAvinging ceases, ho is assisted to the 
ground, and he goes away with added virtue to his credit. No 
sooner is he down, than another devotee is swinging. There is no 
waiting, and this goes on throughout the whole day.” 

Ethnically, Bankura may be described as a border district 
lying Mm on Chota Nagpur, (he home of aboriginal races, and the 
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Gangetic delta witli its old Hindu population. Even within the 
district itself there is a notable difference between the Bankur^ 
subdivision to the west and the Bishnupur subdivision to the east. 

In the former aboriginal races, such as Santals, Bauris and Bagdis, 
predominate, while in the latter pure Hindu castes, such as 
Brahmans, are found in greatest strength. Taking the district as 
a whole, castes and tribes of aboriginals or semi-aboriginals are 
most numerous, the Santals, Bauris and Bagdis alone accounting 
for over one-fourth of tho total po[)ulation. 

The marginal table shows the strengtli of the ditferent castes 

lis,a25 numbering over 50,000. As 

Santal 105,682 regards these castes, no special description 

Bigdr*' !!! ooisGs i^t^eded of the Brahmans, Goalas and 

Tell 73,596 Tolis, wlio resemble their fellow castomen 

in other i)arts of Bengal in their manner 

of living and caste structure. The Telis, however, it may be 
mentioned, are now no longer oil-prcssers but cultivators ; the 
actual oil-pressers are Kalus, but they prefer to call themselves 
Telis. A fuller description is required of the Bauris, Santals 
and Bagdis, which may be regarded as the characteristic tribes 
of Bankura. 

The Bauris are a low aboriginal caste who work as cultivators, Baurig. 
agricultural labourers and ^rt/A'/-bearers. They are divided into 
the following nine sub-castes : — (1) Mallabhumia, (2) Sikharia or 
Gobaria, (3) Panchakoti, (4) Mola or Mulo, (5) Dhulia or 
Dhulo, (6) Malua or Maliia, (7) Jhatia or Jhetia, (8) Kathuria, 
and (9) Patliuria. Some of those sub -castes appear to have been 
originally territorial subdivisions. The Mallabhumia and Malua, 
and perhaps also the Mola, were residents of Mallabhum, «>., 
the eastern and central portions of tho district; the Sikharias 
were originally Bauris who lived in Sikharblujin, t.e,, the tract 
between the Kasai and Barakar rivers; the Dhulia sub-caste is 
supposed to come from Dhalbhum, which in this district includes 
tho Khatra thana ; while Panchakoti refers to the central portion 
of the Panchet (Pachet) estate to the west. Tho name Gobaria 
is said to refer to a domestic custom of clearing up the remnants 
of a meal with cowduug, and Jhatia is explained as denoting a 
group who simply sweep away tho fragments of a meal without 
washing the place whore it has been spread. 

Many of them held substantial tenures on terms of police 
service— a fact which lends colour to the view that they are 
amoug the earliest settlers in this part of tho country. Traces 
of totemism still survive in their reverence for the red-backed 
heron and the dog, and perhaps in their strong Objection to 
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touching horBe-dimg. Tlio heron is looked upon as the emblem 
of the tribe, and;may not ho killed or molested on pain of expulsion 
from the caste. Dogs also are sacred, so much so that a Bauri 
will on no account HU a drg or touch a dead dog’s body, and the 
water of a tank in ^hich a dog has been drowned can not •be used 
until an entire rainy season has washed the impurity away. 

Bauris admit into their caste members of any caste higher 
than themselves in social standing. No regular ceremony is 
appointed for such occasions : the new member merely pays to 
the caste panc^idt/al a sum of money, varying from Its. 10 to 15, 
to bo spent on a feast, at which, for the first lime, he openly eats 
witli his adopted caste brethren. Tlie origin of tliis singular 
practice is perhaps to be sought in the lax views of the Bauris 
on the subject of sexual morality. In other castes a woman 
who has an intrigue with an outsider is punished by expulsion 
from the caste ; but Bauris not only allow tlieir women to live 
openly with men of other castes, but receive those men in tlieir 
own community when, as frerpicntly liappons, they are outcasted 
by their own people for eating rice cooked by their mistresses. 
Divorce is easily obtained, it is eifeeted by tlie husband taking 
away from his wife the iron ring which every married woman 
w'ears and pro(*lainiing to the panc/idf/at the fact of his having 
divorced her. Divorced wives may always marry again. 

The Bauris are addicted to strong drink, and with few excep- 
tions, arc indifferent to the nice scruples regarding food whicli 
have so important a bearing on the status of tlie average Hindus ; 
for they eat beef, pork, fowds, all kinds of -fish, and rats. Never- 
theless they pride themselves on not eating snakes and lizards; 
and it may bo that this is conne<ded in some way with the worship 
of the snake-goddess Manasa, who is supposed to preserve her 
worshippers from snake-bito. In most districts the Bauris now 
burn their dead, as Hindus do, but in Baiikuril they bury the 
corpse with the head to the north and the face downward, 
believing that it prevents the spirit from getting out to give 
trouble to the relations and fellow castemen of the deceased.* 
Sflnfals. The Santrds are almost entirely confined to the BankurS sub- 
division. Only G,25t) are found in the Bishnupur subdivision, 
and most of these are residents of the western portion of that 
subdivision, not more than 1,26G being found in the eastern and 
northern flutnas of Kotalpur, Indus and Sonamukhi. They are 
rarely known to immigrafo from the former to the latter sub- 
division, where, according to their notion, there e.Kists no field for 
them. Born and bred in the jungle, their favourite oooupation, 

• nisley's Tribes nnd Cftates of Kengal. 
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besides hunting, is the gradual reolaniaiion of junglo land. To 
this work they* nsHiduously adliero till, as is often the ease, they 
are ousted from Ihe land thus won from the waste by grasping 
landlords, who, when they find that the land broken up by 
the Santals lias attained the desired point of tillage, demand an 
exorbitant rent, or employ other means to compel them to give 
up their holdings and betake themselves to fresh jungle, where 
they arc subsequently no better treated. Of late years, however, 
they have become more tenacious of their rights. A fuller 
description of this interesting race will be found in the Appendix 
to this Chai'ter. 

The Bagdis are another caste of non- Aryan origin, who 
account for their genesis by a number of legends. One of these 
is to the offeet that they originally came from Gooch Behar and 
were the olfspring of Siva and Barvati. Siva, it is said, lived 
there with a number of concubines of the Koch tribe. Barvati was 
moved by jealousy to come in the disguise of a fisherwoman and 
destroy the standing crops of the Koches, and Siva could only 
induce her to depart by begetting on her a son and a daughter. 
These twins were afterwards married, and gave birth to Hambir, 
king of Bishnupur in this district, from whose four daughters — 
Santu, Netu, Mantu and Kahetu — the four sub-castes Tontulia, 
Dulia, Kusmetia and Matia are descended. It is an instructive 
coincidence that the founder of the Bishnupur Baj, Adi Malta, 
from whom Blr llambir was descendeil, is to this day known as 
the Bagdi Raja, and his descendants as the kings of the Bagdis. 

In this district the original structure of the caste seems to have 
been singularly well preserved, ami wo lind the Bagdis divided 
into the following sub-castes : — (1) Tentulia, bearing the titles 
Bagh, Santra, Rai, Khan, Buila ; (2) Kasaikulia, with the titles 
Manjhi, Masalchi, Palankhai, Bherka; (3) Dulia, with the titles 
Sardar and Dhani ; (4) Ujha or Ojha ; (5) Machhua, Mechhua 
or Mecho; (G) (julimanjhi ; (7) Dandamai^jhi ; (S) Kusmetia, 
Kusmatia or Kusputra ; (9) Mallametia, Matia or Matial. Of 
those endoganious siib-castos the Tentulia is colled after the 
tamarind tree {(entul)^ and the Kasaikulia is named from the Kasai 
river. Those two groups work as masons, and also prepare the 
lime which is mixed with the betel leaves and areca nut chewed by 
all classes of natives of India. The Dulia Bagdis carry palanquins 
or niid, in common with tlie other suh-(astes, earn their 

livelihood by fishing, making gunny bags, weaving cotton, and 
preparing the red powuler (dbir) used in the lloli testival. The 
Bagdi fisherman uses the ordinary cii eular cast -net, hut swings 
the net round his liead before casting it, a practice which is 
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supposed by the regular fishing castes of Bengal — Tiyar, Mai 
and Kaibartia — to be peculiarly dishonourable.* Of the other 
sub-castes the Machhua derive their name from fishing, the Matial 
from earth-worldng, tlie Kusmetia are called after the hum grass ; 
the Ojha are, or are supposed to have been, the priests of the 
tribe. Within these sub-castes again are a number of exogamous 
sections, among whicli may bo mentioned Kasbak, the lieron; 
Ponkrishi, the jungle cock; Srdrishi or 8almachh, tlie ml fish; 
Patrishi, the bean ; and Kachchliap, tlie tortoise. The totem is 
taboo to the members of the section, e.g.^ a Kasbak Bagdi may 
not kill or eat a heron, and a Patrislii may not touch a bean. 
A Bagdi cannot marry outside the sub-caste nor inside the 
section to which he belongs. Tims, a Teiitulia must marry a 
Tentulia, but a man of the Salrishi section, to whatever sub-caste 
he may belong, cannot many a woman of that section. 

Bagdis practise both infant and adult marriage inditferently. 
In the case of girls who are not married in infancy, sexual 
license before marriage is virtually tolerated, it being understood 
that if a girl becomes pregnant, she will find some one to marry • 
her. Among a mass of ritual borrowed from the Brahmanical 
system, the marriage ceremony {Jdbdha or blah) has preserved 
some interesting usages, which appear to belong to a different, 
and perhaps more primitive, order of symbolism. Early on the 
wedding morning, before the bridegroom starts in procession for 
the bride’s house, he goes through a mo(?k marriage to a mahud 
tree {Jlassla hit i folia). He embraces the tree and ^'daubs it with 
vermilion ; his right wrist is bound to it with thread ; and after 
he is released from the tree, this same thread is used to attach a 
bunch of mahud leaves to his wrist. The bardt or procession of 
the bridegroom’s party is usually timed so as to reach the bride’s 
house about sunset. On arrival, the inner courtyard of the house 
is defended by tho bride’s friends, and a mimic conflict takes 
place, which ends in the victory of the bardt. 

Symbolic capture having been thus effected, the bridegroom 
is seated with his face to the oast on a wooden stool placed under a 
bower of sal leaves, having pots of oil, grain and turmeric at the 
four comers, and a small pool of water in tlie centre. When the 
bride enters, she marches seven times round the bower, keeping it 
always on her right hand, and seats herself opposite to the bride- 
groom, the pool of water being between the pair. The right 
hands of the bride, tho bridegroom, and the bride’s eldest relative 
are tied together with thread by the officiating Brahman, who at 
the same time recites sacred texts {mantras) y the purport of which 
is that the bride has been given by her people to the bridegroom 
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and lias been accepted by him. The priest then claims his fee, 
and, after receiving It, unties the thread and knots together the 
scarves worn by the married couple. This part of the ceremony 
is called golrduiar, tho change of and is supposed to 

transfer the bride from her own section or cxogamous group to 
that of her husband. It is followed by umltivddn, i,e., the bride- 
groom takes a small cup of vermilion {fiindur) in his left hand, 
and with his riglit hand smears tho colour on the parting of 
the bride’s hair. Tins is considered the essential and binding 
portion of the marriage ceremony. Garlands of flowers are then 
exchanged by the parties, and tlio rest of the night is spent in 
feasting, the married couple leaving for the bridegroom’s house 
early next morning. Tlie knotted scarves are not untied until the 
fourth day after tho wedding. AVlien a divorce tTikes place, it is 
symbolized by tho husband breaking a straw in two or taking 
away the iron bracelet commonly worn by married women. 

Tike tho Bauris, the Hagdis admit members of any higher 
caste into their circle, and the process of initiation is like that 
already described in the case of the Baiiris, except that a man 
admitted into the Dulia sub-caste has to take the palanquin or 
dull on his sbouldcr as a sign of his acceptance of tlicir hereditary 
occupation. Most of tho Bagdis are to some extent engaged 
in agriculture, usually as korfd or under-ryots, and comparatively 
few have attained the more re.^pcctablo position of occupancy 
tenants. Large numbers work as landless day labourers, paid in 
cash or kind, or as nomadic cultivators, tilling other men’s lands 
on the hhdg-jot system, under which they nro remunerated by a 
specified share of the produce. Their social rank is very low, and 
they are usually classed with Bauris and Bhuiyas as dwellers on 
the oiitskiits of Hinduism. Some Bagdis eat beef and pork, 
and most indulge freely in flesh of otlier kiuds, and are greatly 
addicted to driidv. Teiitulia Bagdis, however, will not eat beef, 
and many members of this sub-caste have become Vaishuavas and 
abstain from all soits of tlosh.^ 

The whole district was originally the territory of the Bishnu- socul 
pur Eajas, by whom portions Avere allotted to subordinate chiefs lipb. 
for the protection of tho frontier. These chiefs, who, like tho Land- 
Eajas, were recognized as Kshaltriyas, held sway over aboriginal 
tribes and Avere useful auxiliaries to their overlords in resisting ® “ 
tho Marathas and other hordes of invaders. Their descendants 
are still locally knoAvn as Bajas by their tenants, although the 
title is not recognized by Government. On the dissolution of 
the Bishnupur Eaj, the property in tho immediate possession of 
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the Raj passed Into the liands of tlie Biirdwaii Raj, but the 
largo liofs (M)uiiiiiied as before in tlio |>ossession of the Kshattriyas 
or tlieir r('j>roseiilaiiv(',s in iiitmvst. Tlio Imldors of these fiefs 
made grants to their relatives and kiusinen, but the latter have 
now, to a very large extonl, tr.msforred their lioldings to money 
l-enders and others, and are eonsetjueutly in an impoverished 
state. The zauiTndars in tlieir turn did not fare bettor, for their 
poverty eompelled tliem to mortgage tlieir estates and in some 
cases to sell some portions to liquidate their debts. Owing to 
these and other causes the greater ])art of Bankura is now under 
largo non-resident piO|)iietors, such as the Mahriraj-Adhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan, Kiimilr Ramcswar Malia, and the Raja 
of raneiiet. 

Another important class consists of who owe their 

existence to tlie system of permanent sulunfeudation introduced 
by the Maharaja of Burdwan after the Permanent 8ottleinent. 
He parcelled out his vast estate into tenures known as pahu tnlftks^ 
the grantees of which not only gave him a higli premium but 
covenanted to pay an annual rental in perpetuity. This system, 
which left him a mere annuity on the land, was recognized by 
law in 1819, and a power of sale similar to that possessed by 
Government was given to the patnidars. The latter again sublet 
on similar terms, and the result has been to create a class of 
persons living on small fixed incomes and without interest in the 
tenantry. This has caused a disappearance of tlie old feudal 
spirit and a disintegration of the relations between landlords and 
tenants, who no longer have that common solidarity of interest 
which used to exist. The surplus grain in former days was spent 
in works of public utility, and a large village would have good 
tanks and bathing ghata, while its temples were carefully kept up 
and religious festivals were lavishly observed. Now, in many 
eases, the old zamindar’s family residence is in ruins, and he 
himself often spends what income he can realise in Gghting law 
suits. If the landlord is not in debt, lie is usually an absentee, 
having but lately purchased the estate ; but it is reported that 
the large non resident landlords all treat their tenants with justice 
and consideration. It must bo remembered, moreover, that this 
state of affairs only marks a transition stage, the old feudal inter- 
dependence between zamindrirs and their tenants not yet having 
been replaced by the new inter- dependence between labour and 
capital. 

Village The following is a brief account of the principal village 

oOiim’s, officials or of those whose duties bring tliem into close coimeetiou 
with the villagers. 
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The nail) is the deputy or representative of the landholder, 
placed in charge of tho whole or pari of his zamindari or estate, 
of which ho has tho general niaiiagement. He is assisted hy a 
staff of peons and (jnmfUfi((n. 

I’erhaps the niosi important ]*ers(aia.lity in village life is 
the (ftuiiash/n or iahnUday^ as he is the agent employed by the 
zamindar to manage affairs between himself and his tenants. Ilis 
chief duties consist in collecting rents, granting receipts, and 
seeing that the nij-jof or homo farm lands of Ids master are 
properly cultivated, and that in case any cultivator abandons his 
fields and loaves the village, the relinquished lands are let out to 
a new tenant Through him the zamindar carries on a trade 
with his ryots by advancing rice and seed at interest to those in 
need of accommodation ; and ho keeps tlie accounts of tho rent 
collections and grain advances. Ai eacli village ho has a klid/nd)\ 
or house for storing grain, in which he keeps paddy received from 
the cultivators, eitlier in payment of the grain advanced to them 
or of rent paid in kind (sdjd Jamd or hkdf/ jama). IJ is salary is 
generally paid in money, and in addition to this, he receives 
perquisites from tho cultivators on I lie occasion of certain festivals. 

Where the estate is a large one, one (jamdskta is appointed to 
collect the rents of a group of several villages ; but in such eases 
he often has an assistant called an nffadan, or paik^ who is 
remunerated by a grant of rent-free land. 

Besides his other multifarious iluties, the (jamdshla is often 
called upon to assist his employer in the conduct of suits connected 
with the villages in his charge, and occasionally to give evidence 
as a witness. But, by the custom of the country, a man who is 
considered respectable in the village community avoids giving 
testimony in a court as much as possible. lie is therefore 
generally allowed an assistant, called {\\q J'aujddri giimd.difff, whose 
duty it is to look after any case in which the zamlndar’s interests 
are involved. 

The nmkhija or mandal is a village official, who formerly MuH^a 
held an important position, as lie was the representative of the 
villagers in matters of general or individual interest, an arbiter 
in petty disputes, and a respectable man whose presence would 
be sought by the villagers at feasis and festivals. Maklu/a is 
a Sanskrit word meaning superior, but at the present day ft 
is a misnomer, as his social position is not always higli and 
tho respect shown to him is often a mere shadow of what it 
formerly was. He is still the village heahnan, however, and 
his post is hereditary. He receives perquisites and gifts from 
the villagers on the occasion of domestic and religious ceremonies, 
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in accordance with time-honoured custom. When a marriage 
takes place, he is paid a small sum of money, according to the 
means of the payor, and also receives a few hetel-niits, sweetmeats, 
and otlier presents, whicli, although of small value, are indicative 
of respect for his position. Again, whenever a villager gives 
a feast on the occasion of annaprd^an (or the feeding of an infant 
with rice for the first time), hinuOn'nh (ear-boring), upanayana 
(first wearing of tlio sacred thread by Brahman boys), marriage, 
%rdddha (funeral obsequies), sapindakarau (annual obsequies), or 
pUjfi (religious ceremonies), the mukhi/a, of whaiever caste he 
may be, must be invited to dine. 

The other village odicials are tlie ])riest, barber, washerman, 
astrologer, and the representatives of tlie various artisan castes. 
In the old Ilindu organization, these persons wore looked upon as 
public servants, and remunerated by grants of rent-free lands 
from tlie common lands of the village. They Imve, however, 
long ceased to exist as village officials, and are now hardly more 
than private servants carrying on certain occupations, and paid for 
their work by the individuals on whom they attend. 

The chief of these is the piu'ohd or priest. Nearly every well- 
to-do nindu cultivator maintains a family idol, generally a 
Hdlgr&m (a black round stone with a liole in it), which the family 
priest worships every morning and evening as representing Vishnu. 
For this lie is remunerated by daily gifts of rice and milk. In 
some villages there is an idol kept in a house called the mandog^y 
or in a masonry temple erected at tlie joint expense of tho groat 
majority of the villagers; and gifts of rice, fruit, etc., for its 
service are contributed by each liousc-hold in turn. If the village 
idol has been set up by a zamindar or rich villager, tliere will 
generally be found an endowment of land attached thereto, from 
tho proceeds of which tlie aidicles necessary for the pujd service 
are purchased, and from which are supported the village priest, 
the mdll who furnishes tho flowers, the damn or musicians, the 
kdmdr who sacrifices goats before tho idol, the potter who 
supplies tho earthen vessels, etc. Besides his remuneration for 
his services before tho idol, tho family priest receives numerous 
gifts from tho villagers on occasions of births, marriages, 
srdddha, etc. 

• An account of the other village servants will be found in 
Chapter VII. 

Formerly the responsibility of keeping tlie roads open and of 
protecting travellers from robbery rested with a quasi-military 
class of men, called ghdtttdk^ to whom grants of lands were 
allotted in return for their services. The man tho he^d of 
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this quasi-military class of meu was called the man next 

in rank and' immediately subordinate to him was the mdialy and 
the tdbacldrs or gJidtiraJs wore immerliaiely subordinate to the 
latter. The duty of the sanldr was to collect panehak or quit- 
rent from the and to pay ilie same to 

Government or to the zamiudar, as the case miglit bo, to depute 
for keeping watch and ward in villages or on roads, to 
assist police officers in their invesiigations, and to perform other 
police duties wlien necessary. The lands granted to these men 
have been or are being resumed, but the old lilies still remain. 

^ more detailed account of them will be found in Chapter XI. 

The mdldk used to collect pimchak horn their tabeddrs mi. Sadidit. . 
to pay the same to the sur ddr and to supervise the work of the 
ghdticdh. In some instances also they were deputed for watch and 
ward duties in the villages and along the roads. 

The duties of a idbcddr (jhdUcdl were to keep watch over a Tdhedir 
ghat, a term wliieh means generally a village or group of two ^*‘*'“'’'** 
or more villages and portions of roads, lie was also required 
to give information of any offence cognizable by the police com# 
mitted within his (jhdty and to report births and deaths, for which 
purpose he liad to attend the police station periodically. 

In Mahiswara, Supur, Ambikanagar, Eaipur, Phul- 

kusma, Sytosundar[)ur, Simlapal, and l^halaidiha, those wlio 
performed the duties of sarddr wero callc(\ digdrs. The digdrs of 
the last seven., pargnnas exerciscej the powers of head- constables 
when those parganas yrevo in Maiibbum. 

In parganm Mahiswara and Chhutna there are a class of men^^Jf- 
called jagirddrs, who performed the duties of sarddrs in the former 
and the duties of gljdticd/s in the latter pargana. 

In thanas Indiis and Kotalpur, there are a body of men Simdnd- 
palled simanddarsy who perform tho duties of chaukldars. They 
have grants of lands in lieu of wages; but in some instances 
these service lands have been resumed under Act YI of 
1870. 

Ilmarnddrs or mandals are persons charged with the realization 
of a stipulated rent for a certain inaiizd or number of mauzdSy ^andaJu 
and in lion of wages .enjoy certain lands rent-free in the mauzd or 
mauzds in their charge. . Such lands are called ilrndmddn or 
mandali lands. 

Tho ^ardmdnik is the headman among certain lower castes, 
who decides questions affecting the caste and other social matters. m^njhU 
Among Santals tho headman is called a mdnjhi. He presides at 
village meetings, decides petty disputes, arranges hunting parties, 
and attends .marriages and religious oeremonios. 
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It is reported that the district, or rather this part of the 
country, is divided into several divisions by the Goswamia of 
Khardah in the 24-Parganas, who are the descendants of 
NitySnanda and are regarded as leaders of the Yaishnavas by 
the followere of Chaitanya and Nityananda. In each division, 
which is called bhdbuk mahdly the Ooswamis keep two oflBcers, 
viz., a faiijddi' and under him a chhariddr, • For every bheky 
%.e,y the ceremony of initiation of a Vaishnava, and for every 
marriage and death ceremony of Yaishnavas, Ee. 1-6 is said 
to be due to the Goswamis, of which WiQfaujdar gets 4 annas and 
the chhariddr 2 annas as remuneration for the services they 
render to the Goswamis. 

The ordinary food of all classes consists principally of rice, 
pulses (dd^)y fish, milk and vegetables. The food and the time 
for taking it vary according to circumstances, but the general 
practice is to take two meals, one in the day at about 10 or 11 
A.M., and the other at night at about 8 or 9 p.m. The meals 
consist of the articles mentioned above, except that some take 
bread or hichl, i.e.y bread fried in ghi^ at night. As a rule, also, 
a light repast, usually consisting of sweetmeats, is taken in the 
morning and in tlie evening. 

The houses fall under three main heads, viz., pdkd or houses 
made of brick or masonry, kdnchd or houses thatched with straw, 
and khoprd or houses .with tiled roofs. The 2 )dkd houses again 
are generally of three kinds, ;riz., those roofed with beams and 
rafters made of wood, those in which the roof is supported by 
girders, and those in which it rests on arches ; there are, however, 
very few of the latter two classes. The walls of these houses are 
either constructed of bricks made with surki and lime or of bricks 
made of mud. The thatched houses may be divided into three 
classes according to their thatching, viz., ekchdldy duchdld and 
chauchdld, i.e., houses with one, two, or four thatches. Some of 
the walls are made of clay, some of unbumt bricks, some of 
branches of trees and bushes smeared over with clay, and others 
of wood and clay. Houses of the latter two kinds are called 
jhdtildr or gurdbdr^ and the last kind is soon in places subject 
to inundation. Houses thatched with straw are common all over 
the district ; in towns and populous villages masonry buildings 
are met with in fairly large numbers ; ^hile a few tiled houses 
are found in the town of Bankura and in the western parts of 
parganas Clihatna and Ambikanagar. 

The houses are mainly of the Lower Bengal style of arohiteo- 
ture with the ridge and eave lines curved and the thatch very 
thick. The reason for this style of architecture seems to be that 
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in this part of the country the rainfall is so heavy that, unless 
very thick thatch is put on, water leaks througli, especially along 
the comer beams of a chaiicMld or four-thatched house.. ‘‘It 
must be clear that, %hen an oblong or a square room is covered 
by four thatches meeting either in a ridge or in a point, and the 
thatches have all the same inclination, the slope of the roof at the 
lines of junction of the four thatches is much gentler than 
elsewhere, and, as a consequence, leaks are more frequent at these 
than elsewhere. To give to these linos the same or nearly the 
same inclination as the other portions of the roof, the corners 
have to bo lowered. Hence the curved outline of the ridge and 
eave lines.”* 

The ordinary clothing of a gentleman appearing at a social Clothing, 
gathering in the cold weather consists of a dhutiy or waistcloth of 
cotton, a shirt and coat, a shawl and a pair of stockings and shoes. 

In other seasons of the year a dhiitiy shirt or coat, a cliddar and* 
shoos are worn. When appearing at office, the clothing consists 
of pantaloons, a shirt, a chapkaHy a chadary and a pair of stockings 
and shoos ; persons of somewhat higher position use chogd^y or 
loose overcoats, instead of chadan. The ordinary clothing of a 
man of the middle classes consists of a dhnily chddar and a pair 
of shoos or slippers ; shirts and coats are also occasionally used. A 
cultivator wears merely a coarse dhuti and a scarf (gdmchd) thrown 
over the shoulders or wrapped around the waist. Men of the 
lower classes have a coarse d/iuU only. In the cold weather shawls 
and various wrappers are used, such as the bandts made of serge 
or broadcloth, the dhmd and bdldjwsh made of cotton and cloth, 
the garhhamti woven with tusser and cotton thread, and the • 
gild2) or pdchhuriy wliioh is a double chddar made of coarse cloth. 

The dress of the women generally consists of a sari only ; but 
in rich families the use of bodices and wrappers in the winter 
has been introduced. As a rule, females, with the exception of 
prostitutes, do not use shoos, shawls, or other garments used by 
the males. 

The amusements of the people consist chiefly of the jdirdy a Amuse, 
theatrical entertainment given in the open air, haithaki songs, i.e.y 
songs in the haithak or general sitting room, and dancing. In all 
of these both vocal and instrumental musics are employed. Men 
of all classes attend jdlrdSy but the mass of the people amuse 
themselves with Ilarisankirtany in which they sing and dance in 
the name of Hari (God). Sometimes Harmnhrtan continues 
without intermission for several days and nights, and is called, 


♦ Reporifl, Arch, Surv, India, Vol. VIII, pp. 179-180. 
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according to its duration, ahordtra (one day and night) , chabbts- 
prahar (3 days and nights), panchfirdtra (5 days and nights) and 
nahdt'dtra (9 days and nights). The people of the Rdvh desk, of 
which Bankura forms part, 4 iro, it may h(^ added, famous jdtrd 
performers, and the inhabitants of Bishnupur are particularly 
musical. 

General The population is a mixed one, including pure Hindu castes 

conditions, Aryan descent, semi-aboriginals recently admitted in the pale 
of Hinduism, and pure aboriginal tribes. The following account 
of the general conditions prevailing is (quoted from an article by 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, “The Aboriginal Element in the Population 
of Bengal’’ (Calcutta Review, 1882), which is especially applU 
cable to this district. “ Living in the same district, and often in 
the same village, the Hindu and the semi-Hindiiized aboriginal 
nevertheless present differences in their habits and ways of living 
•which cannot but strike even the most careless observer. Belief 
in a liighly developed religion and an elaborate superstition has 
made the Hindu even of the lower castes timid and contemplative ; 
a higher eivilization has made him calculating, thoughtful and 
frugal, and a long training in the arts of peace has made him 
regular in his habits, industrious in his toil, peaceful in his 
disposition. The semi-aboriginal, on the other hand, presents us 
with a striking contrast in character in all those respects. He is 
of an excitable disposition and seeks for strong excitement and 
pleasures ; he is incapable of forethought, and consumes bis 
earnings without a thought for the future ; he is incapable of 
sustained toil, and, therefore, oftener works as a field -labourer 
. than as a cultivator. Simple, merry in his disposition, excitable 
by nature, without forethought or frugality, and given to drunken- 
ness, the semi -aboriginal of Bengal brings to his civilized home 
many of the virtues and vices of the savage aboriginal life which 
his forefathers lived. In every village where semi-aboriginals 
live, a separate portion of the village is reserved for them, and the 
most careless observer will bo struck with the difference between 
neatness and tidiness, the well swept, well washed, and well- 
thatched huts of the Hindu neighbourhood, and the miserable, 
dirty, ill-thatched huts of the Bauri Pdrd or the Ilari Pdrd, 
If a cow or a pig dies in the village, it is flayed, and the meat 
carried home by the Muchis or Bauris, while the Hindus turn 
aside their face and stop their nose in disgust when passing 
near such scenes. If there is an outstill in the village, it is in 
the Bagdi Pdrd or in the Bauri Pdrd ; it is thronged by people 
of these castes, who spend their miserable earnings here, regardless 
of their ill-tbatohed huts and their ill-fed children, 
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The mass of the Hindu population are dead against drink 
and drunkenness ; their thrift and habitual forethought, their 
naturally sober and contemplative turn of mind, as well as 
their religious feelings, keep them quite safe from contracting 
intemperate habits. A few educated young men and a larger 
number of the upper classes may get addicted to drink, but the 
mass of the working classes, the^ frugal and calculating shop* 
keeper, the patient and hardworking Sadgop or Goala, the humble 
and laborious Kaibartta, all keep aWay from drink. The boister- 
ous merriment that is caused by dnmkenness is foreign to their 
quiet, sober nature, and if a very few of them drink, they drink 
quietly at home before they retire at night. I'ar different is the 
case with the semi-Hinduized aborigines. Barbarians hanker 
after strong excitements and boisterous joys, and nowhere is 
drunkenness so universal as amonsr barbarians. The Bauris, the 
Bagdis, the Muchis have enough of their old nature in them to feel 
a craving for drink, and the outstill system with the cheapening 
of spirits has been a boon to them. When spirit was dear, 
they made themselves merry over their pachwdi ; and now that 
spirit is cheaper, they take to it naturally in preference to 
pachwdi. Of the numerous outstills and pachwdi shops in Burdwan 
and Bankura that wo have visited, we have not seen one which 
did not mainly depend for its revenue on semi-aboriginal 
consumers. We never saw one single Hindu among the crowds 
of people assembled in liquor or pachwdi shops ; when the 
Hindu does drink, he sends for the drink^ and consumes it 
at home. 

“The distinction between Hindus and the semi-Hinduized 
aborigines is no less marked in the position of their women. 
Nowhere, except in towns, are Hindu women kept in that absolute 
seclusion which Musalman women delight in. In villages the 
wives and daughters of the most respectable and high caste Hindus 
walk with perfect freedom from house to house, or to the tank or 
river-side for their ablutions. Respectable women go veiled, while 
those of the lower classes go without veil or only half veiled. No 
respectable woman will speak to, or can be accosted by a stranger, 
while even among the lower class Hindu women, except when 
verging on old age, few will often speak to strangers. These 
restrictions entirely disappear in the case of the semi-Hinduized 
aborigines. Their women have the perfect freedom of women in^ 
Europe. * Young wives, as well as elderly widows, walk without 
the apology of a veil through the streets or the village bazar ;• 
they will talk to any one when necessary ; and being naturally o£ 
jnerry, lively dispositions, they chat and laugh gaily as they pasa 
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through the most crowded streets. The young Tanti or Ohhutar 
women, the Kumhar or the Kfi mar’s wife, will often stand aside 
when a stranger is passing by the sahie road, but custom imposes 
no such rule of modesty on the women of tlm Bauris. But, if the 
semi-aboriginal women enjoy the perfect freedom of European 
women, they have often to pay dearer 4or their liberty. House- 
hold work is the lot of Hincfii women, but the semi-aboriginal 
women must do outdoor work also. Wives as well as widows, 
mothers and daughters, are all expected to work in the field or at 
the village, tank or road, and so eke out the miserable incomes of 
their husbands, sons or fathers. When a road is constructed by 
Government or a tank excavated by a village zamindar, Bauri 
men and women work together, the men using the spades and 
the women carrying the earth in baskets. Wives often carry 
things for sale to the village market, while husbands work in 
the field ; the Bauri women of Bankura are the best coolies for 
carirying luggage or portmanteaus, often twenty or thirty miles 
in a day« 

“There is a curious distinction made in field labour among 
the semi-aboriginal tribes. Ploughing and sowing are the duties 
of men, transplantation and weeding are the duties of women. 
When the seedlings are grown in the nursery, and the fields are 
well ploughed and prepared for receiving the seedlings, the work 
of the men has ceased for a time. To take the seedlings to 
the field and to plant them there in sand or knee-deep water, is 
the work of the women. They are said to be more proficient in 
their light but tiresome work .than men, and some women are so 
proficient, that they will not work for others at daily rates of 
wages, but will earn much more by taking contracts for definite 
areas, which they will plant with seedlings in a wonderfully 
short time. In the fertile valley of the Kasai, in the district of 
Bankura, wo have seen rice-fields stretching one after the other for 
miles together, and all under transplantation. Bauri and other 
semi-aboriginal women are seen by the hundred engaged in tliis 
work, standing in the midday sun, in wind or water, planting the 
seedlings with surprising nimbleness, or resting for a while, and 
gaily chatting with each other with that lightness and joyousness 
of heart which never deserts them. When the corn is ripe, 
the tougher work of reaping belongs to man, though we have 
sometimes seen women take a part in it also. For ^he rest, 
the lot of these semi-aboriginal women is not a hard one, to 
judge from their healthy appearance and their merry faces, but 
when the husbands get drunk, as they do as often as they can, 
the wives, we fancy, have a bad time of it, and wife-beating 
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is VGry much worse among tho somi-aboriginal oastes than 
among Hindus* 

“ In their social and religious ceremonies the semi-Hinduized 
aborigines are every day being drawn closer to Hinduism. 
The more respectable and advanced among them may indeed 
be said to have adopted Hinduism in all its main features, 
while even tho most backward castes have adopted some Hindu 
customs. ” 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 


THE SANTALS OF BANKUEA. 

The Santftls in this district number 105,682 — a total exceeded 
only in three other districts, viz., Manhhum, Midnapore, and the 
Santal Parganas. Though far away from the main body of the 
race, they have preserved many of its distinctive customs, and the 
old tribal life has to a certaui extent remained intact. They 
suffer, however, from the disadvantage of living outside the Sant&l 
Parganas, in which special laws have been introduced to protect 
the simple cultivators from Hindu and to secure them in 

possession of their lands. For want of such protection, most of 
the villages in the south and south-west of the district, which until 
perhaps 20 or 30 years ago almost invariably belonged to Santals, 
have passed into the possession of 11 indu money-lenders ; and it 
is doubtful if the mahdjan has not obtained a footing in the few 
villages that are still purely Santal. It is true that Santals still 
cultivate the village lands, but instead of paying a nominal rent, 
they now have to make over half the produce of their fields to 
their landlord, and instead of having a permanent right in the 
land, they are merely annual tenants. 

In spite of this, the character of the Bankiira Santfil has not 
yet been altogether spoiled. He may be described as naturally a 
brave but shy child of the jungle— simple, tnithful, honest and 
industrious — before ho is brought into contact with alien influences 
and taught to cheat, lie and steal. Even now, it is a somewhat 
instructive fact that, whereas in a Hindu village agricultural 
implements have to be carefully housed every night, if they are 
to be available for the next day’s labour, the Sant&l villager 
leaves his goods and chattels lying about anywhere, conhdont 
that the trust ho reposes in his neighbours will not be abused. 
In Hindu villages again the cultivators find it necessary to erect 
shelters, and to watch their ripening crops throughout the night, 
in order to prevent the theft of oars of grain. But the Santal in 
a purely Santal village never dreams of watching for anything 

For this account of the Bankiira Sautiils I nin indebted to a note kindly com* 
municatod by the Rovd, G. Woodford of the Wesleyan MUaion at Surenga. 
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but a bear or a wild pig, both of which are apt to play havoo 
with the little patch of sugarcane that secures the few simple • 
luxuries of the household. 

As a cultivator the Santal may not be able to compete with 
the Bengali in raising the better kinds of rice, but on high rough 
jungle lands he is much more export. He has a peculiar skill in 
converting jungle and waste land into rice fields, and is as much 
an enemy of jungle as ho is of wild beasts. Nor is the latter 
characteristic unnatural, for apart from the damage caused by 
bear and wild pig, leopards often cause him heavy loss, constantly 
carr} ing off pigs, goats and calves, and not infrequently attacking 
COWS and bullocks as they graze in the jungle. In spite of such 
drawbacks, many Santals, although possessing very little good rice 
land, manage in good years to live fairly comfortably on their 
crops of maize, kodo, til^ linseed and mustard, produced on land 
tjiat the Bengali cultivator would never attempt to cultivate. 
Many of the men too are expert weavers, making their own 
primitive looms. A little patch of cotton surrounds almost every 
house, and when the women of the family have picked, cleaned and 
spun it into thread, the head of the household will sit down to 
weave the cloth for the family for the coming year. And good 
strong material he produces— not so showy as the imported cloth 
worn by Bengali women and girls, but often lasting twice as long. 
The men, as a rule, are content with a small loin cloth,, but the 
women are invariably clad decently in a sdrl some 15 feet long. 
This they do not wear over the head like their Bengali sisters, but 
in graceful folds over their slioulders. The women are exceed- 
ingly fond of fiowers, and whenever possible, wear one stuck in 
their hair, which is arranged in a knot at tho back of the head. 

Practically all tho simple necessaries of tho Sautahs life are 
produced on his ot^ land. He grows his own tobacco ; he makes 
his own oil, which is used for anointing tho body as 'well as for 
cooking ; and most of tho spices required for his curry and all his 
Vegetables are home-grown. His intoxicants— and he unfortu- 
nately gets through a good deal in the course of the year— he can 
purchase cheaply at tho Government shop ; but the rail liquor is 
not to his taste and the force of habit is strong, so that very 
frequently the old rice liquor {hdnrid)^ prepared in the old way, is 
still his most usual means of banishing dull care. Practically, 
tho only thing that a fairly well-to-do Santal villager requires to 
purchase is salt, and this is paid for in kind, — it may be by rice, 
or by the dried flowers of the mahud, tree' or by any other com.- 
piodity of which he happens to possess more than his family will 
■jequire for their own use. 
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Many of the Saiitals are now labourers pure and simple 
having no land at all. These are much sought after by the 
manaprs of coal mines and tea gardens on account of their 
mdplry and endurance. They prefer, however, to remain in the 
land of their birth on a much lower wage than they might earn 
elsewhere ; for in Sarenga the cooly earns only 9 pioo a day and 
the ksnm or female labourer 6 pice, and they have to keep them- 
selves. whereas near Calcutta men and women can earn 4 annas 
or pen more a day in addition to being provided with food, 
fotill at certain seasons of the year thousands of Santals may bo 
pen leaving the district in order to obtain work in the fields some 
fave or SIX dps’ journey to the oast. Often some of tho -members 
of the smaUer cultivating families go eastward for two or three 
months m tho year, and they usually return with enough cash not 

only to pay the rent fo.- OinJ.. u- > - “zv- i.-tti 

xauu, Dut also to clear ott any 


Diiop debts that the old folk at homo may have incurred. 

They still largely talk Santali, a language which has been 
reduced to writing only in recent years. This language, however, 
is not taught in the schools in tho district, and the bojs and girls 
are handicapped badly in having to take their examinations in 
Bengali. In spite of this, they often manage to hold their own 
in competition with Bengalis of equal ago, and one boy trained 
in the Wesleyan Mission schools passed tho Entrance examination 
in 1907. But what is perhaps oven more encouraging is the fact 
that in some villages there are now a number of fairly well 
educated Santals — intelligent, sober, thrifty cultivators of tho soil, 
against whom the wiles of tho money-lender should have small 
chance of success. 


The Santals have a well-ostablished and fairly complete 


flystom of self-government. Tho headman of each village, who is 
known as the Mdnjhi,m in theory the owner oPthe village lands, 
and alone has the power of offering tho village sacrifices ; when 
engaged in his priestly work, ho is known as the Liaya^ The 
Mdnjhi has three men to assist him in looking after the social and 
religious welfare of the villagers, known as tho Jog-Mdnjhiy the 
Pardmdnik and the Kotdi. All four offices are hereditary, and 


their incumbents are responsible for the due performance of all 
village ceremonies, such as those observed at birth, marriage and 
death. They give moral instruction to the youngi advice to the 
perplexed, consolation to the bereaved, and, according to their 
light, endeavour to do good to their village. Over each group of 
villages there is an officer known as a Farganait, to whom an 
appeal can at any time be made. Should his decision bo disputed, 
a final appeal lies to the whole body of Parganaits. These 
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meelings of Parganaits uBually take place at night at some 
one or other of the great hunts, when perhaps 6,000 or 8,000 
men camp out in the jungle at some particular spot, to which 
they have come from all quarters of the compass. Except for 
disputes about land, it is seldom that any disagreements which 
may arise find their way into the law courts. But the gradual 
dispossession of their headmen from their lands and the growing 
power of the Hindu mahdjans in their villages are tending to 
lessen the power and influence of the Santal tribunals. Still, as 
they alone possess, and are likely to continue to possess, the 
power oE outcasting members of the tribe, and thus cutting 
a man off from all social and religious contact with his fellows, 
it is unlikely that it will ever be possible to neglect their 
influence in dealing with the Santal either as an individual or 
a people. 

The internal structure of the race is also well preserved. 
They are divided into 12 tribes or septs, each distinguished by 
its own family name. Marriage in the same sept is strictly 
forbidden, and it is probably this fact that is largely responsible for 
the fine physique of the race. The practice of infant marriage 
is a growing one, but it is at present far from being customary 
in this district. Sometimes, when the first wife is childless, 
a Santal will marry a second wife, but polygamy is very unusual. 
It also happens sometimes that a young wife runs away from her 
mother-in-law’s house back to her father’s homo ; and should 
she repeat the offence a few times, the price paid to her family 
will probably be returned to her husband and the marriage 
dissolved. But her value in the marriage market will have been 
considerably reduced by her independent conduct. The Santals, 
like the Hindus, burn their dead. But the burial ceremony is 
not completed, nor the happiness of the released spirit ensured, 
until a small portion of the skull has been carried by a friend of 
the departed to the banks of the Damodar (the sacred river of 
the Santals) and cast into its waters. 

The religion of the Santals is of a primitive nature, its main 
feature being sacrifices made to a number of village and house- 
hold deities. The village deities ^reside in the sacred sd/ trees 
usually found near the head of the village street, although at 
times only a stone is found indicating the spot where the trees 
once stood. The household deities are supposed to reside in a 
little apartment reserved for their use in every house, however 
small. Grain and other things are often stored in this apartment, 
but it is a sacred spot, all the household sacrifices being made at 
the entrance to it, and no female from any other house may 
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ever enter It. The names of the household deities are *kept 
secret, and are known only to the hea'd of the family. Generally, 
among the village deities the spirit of the founder of .the 
village, and among the family deities those of departed ancestors 
are worshipped. The sacrifices usually consist of chickens ; 
but not infrequently goats, and at times even cows, are offered, 
whilst one of the Santal deities has a special preference for the 
flesh of the pig. The flesh of the animals offered to the deities 
is consumed by the sacrificers and their friends, and the feast is 
almost invariably accompanied by drinking and dancing. 

A strong belief in witchcraft is firmly established; and the 
fact that the female members of the community are supposed to 
have the power of becoming witches is probably, in part at 
least, accountable for the high esteem in which they are held by 
the men of the tribe. Should sickness or misfortune overtake 
anyone, resource is had at once to a Kahkaj (literally, a doctor), 
one of whom is found in every village. This celebrity has the 
power of divination by means of ndl leaves. When consulted, he 
takes two leaves and rubs oil on them ; then ho presses them 
together ; and afterwards he separates them and studies the m aides 
made by the oil. From these he is able to say whether the 
misfortune is due to sickness pure and simple, or to an evil 
spirit, or to the malevolence of a witch. If it said to be 
due to a witch, this is supposed to bo outside the domain 
of the Kabirajy and resource is had -to the Jan or witch 
doctor, who alone can pronounce authoritatively whether any 
misfortune is due to witchcraft, and alone can locate the witch. 
The latter is a much more dreaded foe than a mere spirit, for, 
the latter can be exorcized by a Kahlrdj\ whereas all that one can 
do with a witch is to use moral suasion, the most effective form 
of which is believed to be corporal chastisement. The Jan also 
has the power of divining from edl leaves, but the secret of his 
greatness — and ho is indeed great in the Santal world — lies in the 
fact that he is a spirit mediuin and that his pronouncements are 
made when ho is under intense spiritual influence, when, as the 
Santal tells you, the minitig has taken possession of him. In 
almost every village there are one or two men who possess the 
power of putting themselves under the influence of certain 
spirits, and their aid is frequently sought in the village sacrifices 
and ceremonies. But their influence is trifling compared with 
that of the Jdn^ who is often resorted to not only by Santals,*but 
also by low caste Hindus, many of whom firmly believe in hia 
power of casting out the demon of cholera from any village 
thatmay be attacked t 
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Hook swinging was, until the last few years, practised in 
many of the villages near Sarenga, and is still practised in spite 
of the efforts which have been made to suppress it, but it is 
seldom that a European can get news of it. The Santals wei;p 
as eager to swing as the Hindus, and at one festival some four 
years ago there Were six swings kept busy from early morning 
until the sun was well nigh overhead. So anxious were the 
people to secure tlmir turn that frequently two men wore lashed 
together on to the arm of the revolving cross bar, to swing 
suspended with all their weight taken by a couple of hooks 
inserted into the muscles of their backs. 

The chief amusements of the people are dancing, hunting 
and cock-fighting ; and among these dancing has a foremost place 
as the national pastime of this primitive people. Generally, but 
not invariably, only the women and girls dance, and the men 
play the part of musicians. The women range themselves in a 
large circle, Bomotiraes two or three rows deep, standing shoulder 
to shoulder ; and half face the centre of the circle, in which the men 
career wildly about, boating the national drums {ndgrd) and 
marking time for the dancers, who move gracefully in a stately 
fashion round and round the circle, slightly advancing and retiring 
the while. The dance is a harpaless and oven pretty pastime in 
itself, but UDfortuuatoly it is associated with drinking and its 
consequent vices. Every now and again the dancers break forth 
into a weird plaintive kind of chant, somewhat startling when 
heard for the first time, but not at all unpleasant. All the 
Santals’ music appears to a stranger to be like a wailing funeral 
dirge, but it possesses a certain fascination of its own. 

Hunting is another favourite amusement and is practised on 
a large scale every year in the month of April, ;.c., as soon as the 
8dl trees have shed their leaves and progress through the jungle 
is practicable, and before the work of rice cultivation begins in 
earnest. The men then swarm through the jungles in their 
thousands, with. their dogs, their bows and arrows, their axes and 
spears, and woo betide the hare, the jungle-fowl, the peacock, or 
the doer that crosses their path. Should a leopard charge the 
line, he may manage to kill or maul one or two of the hunters, 
but the Santars bow and the spear almost invariably prevail in 
the end; and when the hunt is over, his skin stuffed with straw 
will probably be carried round in triumph from village to village, 
ailfl the fortunate slayer of the common foe congratulated and 
feasted. 

Cock-fighting is exceedingly popular, and nearly every largo 
Santal village has its own appointed day each week for the 
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murg% hurl as it is called. Often five or six pairs of cooks are 
fighting at once, in the centre of a ring of some 200 men, 
usually squatting on the ground, who are keenly excited in the 
i^ue of any fight in which their own or their particular friends’ 
cocks are engaged, but take little interest in the others. Spurs, 
consisting of keen curved blades, are lashed on to the legs of the 
cooks by the master of the ceremonies, who gets a leg of each cock 
that is despatched. These ensure a quick termination of the 
fight, one rush of the combatants often being enough to bring 
it to a close. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

PUBLIC KEALTil. 

In the western portion of the district the climate is dry and, Climate. 
on the whole, healthy. The greater portion of the countr/ is 
*high and undulating, the soil is porous alid well-drained, and 
the people suffer comparatively little from malarial affections. 
Towards the east of the Bishnupur subdivision the land is low* 
lying and badly drained, and the climate is unhealthy and mala- 
rious. This tract adjoins the malarious parts of the Burdwan and 
Hooghly districts ; and it is noticeable that when the Burdwan 
fever was introduced from the adjoining thanas of Galsi and 
Khandghosh in Burdw^h, it caused a heavy mortality here, 
while its westward progress was checked on reaching the high 
ground in the west of the subdivision. The thanas of Indas 
and Kotalpur are particularly unhealthy, extensive areas being 
water-logged, while the country is studded with large tanks 
containing unwholesome water, from which the people obtain their 
drinking supply. 

Previous to 1892, there were several changes in the system Vital 
of registering births and deaths. In 1869 the duty of reporting 
deaths was imposed on the village chaukulars^ and in 1876 
the system was extended to birtbs ; but the returns received were 
BO incomplete that they were soon discontinued, and, except in 
towns, deaths alone were registered until 1892, when the collec- 
tion of statistics of births as well as of deaths was ordered, and 
the system now in vogue was introduced. Under this system 
vital occurrences are reported by the chankiddrs to the police, and 
the latter submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, by whom 
statistics for the whole district are prepared. The statistics thus 
obtained are sufficiently accurate for the purpose of ’calculating 
the approximate growth of the population and of showing the 
relative healthiness or unhealthiness ol different years ; but litfle 
reliance can be placed on the classification of diseases to which 
deaths are attributed, owing to want of medical knowledge on 
the part of the reporting agency, which causes the chauklddr to 
regard fever as a general cause of death. 
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Malarial 
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The statistics show that the population is steadily growing, 
largely hocaiise the Biirdwan fever epidemic has died out. 
Throughout the nine years ending in 1001 the recorded hirth-ra^) 
exceeded the death-rate, in spite of tim fact that between lcS94 
and 1897 the mortality was comparatively high owing to the 
unusual prevalence of cholera, and that the distiiot was visited by 
famine in 1897. The evidence of a growing population supplied 
by these returns is confirmed by the census statistics, which show 
that the population increased by 4 per cent, since the census of 
1891. The returns for the subsequent seven years 1001-07 make 
it clear tliat this progress has been maintained, the number of 
recorded births exceeding the number of deaths by 42,000. 
The increase is greatest among aboriginal races, such as 8antals* 
and Bauris, and no one who has seen a Santa! village and 
witnessed the swarms of healthy young children would be surprised’ 
at this. Saiitals and Bauris, moreover, arc said not to suffer from 
fever and other diseases as much as the better castes of Hindus, 
probably owing to the healthior lives they live, to their residence 
in the west of the district, and to their stronger diet, which often 
t'onsists of fowls and goats, and among fiauris of pigs. 

The highest birth-rate returned since the present system of 
roporfing births and deaths was introduced was 4M8 per mill© 
in 1899, and the lowest was 24-19 per mille in 1892; but there 
is doubt about the accuracy of the latter figure, for tho system 
now in vogue was only introduced in tliat year, and since then tlie 
birth-rate has never been loss than 82*50 per mille. The highest 
death-rate hitherto returned is u4'3r3 in 1907, and the lowest is 
18*79 per mille in 1898, 

According to the returns submitted year after year the 
mortality from fever is far loss than in other parts of Bengal, 
the death-rate never having been higlier than 28*58 per mille 
(in 1907), while it has been known to fall as low as 12*78 per mille 
(in 1808). After allowing for tho fact that tho i‘haaklda)\ who 
reports the deaths, is apt to include a number of other diseases, 
in which tho temperature rises to any height, under this head, 
it is clear that Bankura is far less subject to fever than tho water- 
logged tracts further tf) tho east. Tho following account of the 
types of fever found in tho district has been contributed by the 
Civil Surgeon, Dr. V. L. Watts. 

The types of fever prevalent in the BSnkura district may be 
divided into two groups — tho malarial and the non-malarial. 
Malarial fevers are found chiefly in tho eastern thanas of Indas and 
Kotalpur, which adjoin the district of Burdwan. In those tracts 
tho soil is alluvial, the country is flat and badly drained, and 
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there are numerous filthy tanks, some of which were originally 
excavated from motives of piety, hut have been neglected owing 
to the difficulties incidental to divided ownership, while others 
are used for the purpose of irrigation in seasons of drought. 
Anopheles mosquitoes, which transmit malaria, breed in the 
stagnant water of many of these tanks and also in the rice-fiolds, 
which are likewise responsible for the propagation of malaria. 

In the western portion of the district malarial fevers are 
comparatively rare, owing to tlio undulating character of the land 
and the pervious nature of the soil, which lend themselves to 
efficient drainage ; but, of late years, largo tracts have been brought 
under cultivation by a process of levelling and manuring, which 
favours the stagnation of water, and here malaria has made its 
appearance. The malarial fevers observed in the district are of 
two varieties— the intermittent and the remittent. In the former, 
the fever alternates with periods of remission, and the typical 
cold and sweating stages are well marked ; while in the latter 
the temperature never comes down to normal, but the fever 
shows two distinct exacerbations and remissions during the day. 

Both those varieties of malarial fever are amenable to treatment 
by quinine; and if attended to early, organic complications 
seldom occur. 

The non-malarial fevers are principally seen in the western Non- ^ 
portion of the district, where the porous laterite soil and the ^*g*^*^ 
undulating nature of the country are unfavourable to water- 
logging, The following are the types commonly met with. 

Heat fever (locally called drhaiyd fever, as it lasts two and 
a half days) occurs in the hot months of the year and is charac- 
terized by a sudden accession of pyrexia, the temperature often 
rising as high as 105®P. and coming down to normal after 
two days or so without any treatment. The dry heat resulting 
from the radiation of the rocky laterite soil and the use of 
water impregnated with peroxide of iron which permeates it, 
cause constipation and congestion of the liver, and give rise to a 
remittent type of fever, which, unlike malarial fevers, does not 
respond to quinine, but yields, usually in the course of a fortnight, 
to oholagogue remedies, particularly calomel. Enterio fever is 
common in the municipal towns of Bankura, Bishnupur and 
Sonamukhi. It occurs chiefly in the neighbourhood of filthy 
drains, and is also seen in persons living near tanks containing 
decomposing vegetable matter. This fever usually lasts from 
three to six weeks, and about half the cases prove fatal. It is 
often complicated with malaria. Many cases of so-called fever 
^nd dysentery, or remittent fever, are really oases of enterio. 

9 
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Derangements of tlie sfomach and bowels caused by worms or 
food disorders, in cliildren give rise to some kinds of low fever. 
Meningitis occurs as an independent affection in children, and 
in adults complication of fever. CWs of cerebro- spinal fever 
are not uncommon in persons wlio live in a vitiated atmosphere, 
and have been particularly noticed in dwelling-houses adjoining 
cattle-sheds and dung-hills. The disease is almost invariably 
fatal. 

At the change of seasons, particularly from the rainy to the 
cold weather, catarrh, bronchitis, etc., often give rise to continued 
fevers, which resemble influenza. Tliese seasonal fovora are 
chiefly due to great variations in the temperature common at such 
periods of the year, especially the sudden fall in the temperature 
after sunset, against which the scanty clothing of the people is a 
poor protection. Filariasis manifested by swollen extremities is 
associated with a form of fever wliioli chiefly comes on at night. 
This disease is caused by the bite of tlie culex mosquito, which 
abounds in tanks, drains, etc. Ele})hantiasi3 is more common 
in the western than in the eastern part of the district, and is 
often mistaken for ague. The congestion of the nasal mucous 
membrano, which is exceedingly common liere, somolimos gives 
rise to a fever called ndshd fever, the symptoms of which ore 
heaviness in the head and uneasiness along the muscles of the 
nape of the nock. This condiliou is speedily rtdievod by 
puncturing the raucous membrane of the nose, aided by a 
brisk saline purge. Among the miscellaneous class of fevers 
may be mentioned tho septic fovor of childbed, caused by 
the dirty practices of the (Ihdts or native midwives and the 
insanitary siiiToundings of tho lying-in room, and pleurisy, 
peritonitis, erysipelas, tuberculosis, etc., in all of which fever 
is a symptom. Many cases of so-called ague have been really 
oases of phthisis. 

Cholera is almost always pro.sent in a sporadic form, and 
sometimes becomes epidemic, the worst epidemic on record being 
that which occurred in 181)7, when 3 '30 per mille of tho popula- 
tion (lied of this disease. The main eource of cholera is the bad 
supply of drinking water in some places. The common practice 
is for the people to obtain their drinking water from tanks which 
are unprotected and are frequently polluted, open air defoecation 
along the banks being a common practice. 

Small-pox is also occasionally epidemic, especially in thSnas 
Bishnupur and Sonamukhi, where it broke out in a virulent form 
in 1901. As a rule, however, there are no serious epidemics, 
for except in that year and in 1902 the death-rate due to this 
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cause has never been as high as 0*50 per mille sinoo the present 
system of mortuary returns was introduced. 

Leprosy is exceedingly common in BankurS, the census of Leproiy. 
1901 showing that no less than 3*67 per mille among males and 
1'68 per mille among females are lepers. Bankura, in fact, 
enjoys the unenviable reputation of harbouring a greater number 
of lepers in proportion to its population than any other tract in 
the whole of India. The causes of its excessive prevalence in 
this district are not known. Popular belief has it that leprosy is 
contagious and hereditary, and that the excessive use of unwhole- 
some meat is the principal cause of the disease ; the large number 
of lepers among meat- eaters is quoted in support of this belief. 

It seems at least certain that the disease is most prevalent among 
the labouring classes, and especially among Muhammadans, 

Bauris, and other aboriginal tribes, who are meat-eaters. The 
theory that it is duo to the use of badly cured fish does not find 
corroboration in this district, for very little fish is imported and 
it enters biit slightly into the diet of the people. Mr. B. De, 
formerly District Magistrate of Bankura, conjectured that the 
people of this part of the country must be specially liable to the 
disease, and pointed out that in Khulna ho found leprosy more 
common among the Bunas, who had gone there from Bankura 
and the adjoining districts, than among the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. No connection, moreover, can bo traced with cholera, for 
although leprosy is worse in Bankura than in any other district 
in West Bengal, it has the smallest cholera mortality. 

Skin diseases are more numerous than in other parts of Other 
Bengal. Syphilis, dysentery and diarrhoea are also common. '^**^*^* 
Blindness is more prevalent than in most Bengal districts, no 
less than 121 per 100,000 males and 134 per 100,000 females 
being returned as blind at the census of 1901, as compared with 
the Provincial averages of 95 and 85 respectively. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the municipal areas Vaccixa. 
of Bankura, Bishnupur and Sonamukhi, but is not unpopular 
even in the tracts where it is optional. Inoculation, which was 
formerly common, has now disappeared; and the people in 
general aie gradually appreciating the advantages of vaccination, 
as the protection it affords has practically eradicated epidemics 
of small-pox in some of the towns and larger villages. The 
number of successful vaccinations in 1906-07 was 43,769, repre- 
senting 41 T6 per mille of the population, as compared with the 
Provincial average of 35*56 per mille ; while the average annual 
number of persons successfully vaccinated during the previous 5 
years was 36*44 per mille of the population, 
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There are 9 dispensaries in the district, including a female 
dispensary at Bankura known as the Lady Dufferin Zanana 
Hospital. Of these, only throe, viz., the Zanana Hospital a.nd 
the dispensaries at Bankura and Bishnupur, have accommodation 
for indoor patients. In the Bankura dispensary 28 beds are 
available for in-patients, viz., 20 males and 8 females; in the 
Bishnupur dispensary there are 8 beds for in-patients (6 males 
and 2 females) ; while the indoor ward of the Lady Dufferin 
Hospital has 2 beds. The other dispensaries are situated at 
Aiodhya, Khatra, Kotalpur, Maliara, Raipur and Sonaraukhi. 
There was also a dispensary at Rol, established in 1901, but i 

was closed in the year 1904. _ , 

These institutions are gradually gaining popularity, espeoia ly 
in the malarious tracts adjoining Kotalpur, the people genera y 
being willing to avail themselves of the benoftt^ of the Lurepean 
system of medical treatment, provided it is given free of cost. 
They are extremely apathetic, however, in suhsonbing to the 
upkeep of the dispensaries, for well-to-do people, who can affor 
the cost of treatment by a private practitioner, seldoin resor o 
a oharitable dispensary for medical aid themselves and will not 

subscribe for the benefit of others. _ v • u i.i,„ 

There is a leper asylum in the town of Bankura, of which the 
following account has been furnished by the Rev. J. Mitchell, 
Principal of the Bankura Wesleyan College, who is at present 
in charge of this institution. Statistics shew that leprosy is 
more prevalent in Bankura and the neighbouring district of 
Manbhura than anywhere else in India. This fact was 
home to the Wesleyan missionaries by the number of lepers that 
were oontmually wandering about, begging in the bazar and in 
the viUages. In the year 1901, the Rev. J. W. Ambery Smith, 
who was then stationed in Bankura, opened up negotiations 
with the Mission to Lepers in India and the East ; and the 
result was that, on an appeal being made, Mrs. Bryan, a lady 
resident in Brighton, offered to build the whole asylum, including 
a church for Divine worship. This generous offer was accepted. 
The jwrork was commenced in 1901, and after six months ihere 
were several buildings ready for the lepers. For several weela, 
no leper came to the asylum, as there was a strong preju^ce in 
the minds of the people against an institution established by the 
missionaries ; but when the ice was broken, the lepers came 
readily, and at present (1907) there are 66 male lepers, 43 
women and 7 children in the leper asylum proper. Two years 
later the Edith Home was built by Mr. Jackson, one 
offioiftls of the Leper Mission, as a memorial to lus ohild- Iw 
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Home IB being used as an asylum for tbe untainted children of 
lepers. There are two departments, one for boys and the other for 
girls, and at present there are 10 boys and 5 girls in residence. 
The children are taught to read and write, and the boys are being 
taught useful trades. In the leper asylum the sexes are segre- 
gated, the women’s compound being surrounded by a wall. 

The site of the asylum is an excellent one, high, dry and 
healthy, and is situated about 2 miles from the town. Indeed, 
the asylum, especially the church with its red tiled roof, is a land- 
mark for miles round. In the centre of the compound is a fine 
well with a never-failing supply of pure water. All the buildings 
are kept beautifully clean; the lepers are encouraged to make 
gardens for themselves, and those who can work assist in keeping 
the compound clean and tidy. Up to the present, the entire cost 
of maintenance has been borne by the Mission to Lepers. The 
lepers are well fed and happy ; and it is a rare occurrence for any 
of them to run away. They come to the asylum simply because 
they wish to come, and they stay there for the same reason. 
Most of the lepers belong to low caste families, but there are 
several of high caste, and two are Brahmans. 
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CHAPTER Y, 

AGJaCULTUEE. 

Agricultural conditions differ greatly in the east and west of 
the district. To the east the thanas of Indas and Kotalpur, and 
the north of the Sonamukhi thana, are a continuation of the 
wide-spread alluvial flats of the Burdwan and Hooghly districts, 
and are composed of rich recent alluvium. The rest of the 
district is, for the most part, undulating or hilly, and tlie soil is 
mainly an infertile latcrite, found in a succession of rolling 
with uplands intervening hollows, along which the drainage runs 
off to join the larger streams. Largo tracts are still covered 
with hill, rock or jungle, or consist of arid upland ridges ; and 
the lower slopes of these uplands and the depressions between 
them are practically the only lands on which a wot rice crop 
is grown. 

The crops, as a rule, depend almost entirely on the monsoon 
rains, and though the quantity of rainfall is generally sufiicient, 
crops are liable to fail more or loss when it is unseasonable or 
badly distributed, the greatest damage being caused by a failure 
of the rains in September and October, when a good supply of 
water is needed to mature the ripening rice crop. An ample 
and well- distributed rainfall is especially necessary, because the 
country is undulating and the soil porous, thus helping rapid 
drainage and percolation, and because there are but few large 
works for the storage of rain water. 

The distribution of rainfall most favourable to the dmnn or 
winter rice, which is the staple crop, is when premonitory 
showers fall in May or early in June. The rain in the 
latter half of June and in July should be heavy, and then 
should come an interval of comparatively fine weather, so as 
to permit of weeding operations being successfully carried 
on. The September rains should also be heavy, shading off 
into fine weather with showers in October. On the suffi- 
ciency of the rainfall in September more than in any other 
month, depends the character of the outturn of this crop. 
For the dm or hhddoi rice, showers in March and the ante- 
monsoon showers of April are very necessary for the preparation 
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of the land. From April onwards rain is required at frequent 
intervals, but should not be copious or continuous. Autumn rice 
is generally sown in May or earlier, at^ consequently heavy rain 
at this time and in the month following is injurious to the sowing 
and successful germination of that crop. Scattered showers with 
intervals of sunshine, on the other hand, are very beneficial. The 
climatic conditions most suitable to the cultivation of the rabi or 
cold weather crops are when the monsoon rains cease early in 
October, after thoroughly moistening the ground, and are 
followed by a few showers during the remainder of that month 
and the first half of November. A little rain in December and 
also in January is requisite to enable the crops to attain their full 
growth. 

Artificial irrigation is necessary in all parts of the district last- 
except in the oast. The natural configuration of the country, 
which has an undulating surface intersected by numerous rivers 
and streams, renders tlio reservation of water easy enough by 
simply throwing embankments across the drainage lines or across 
small nullahs. Those embankments, which are called Idndhy are 
made at levels higher than the fields to bo irrigated, and their 
main use is to prevent the monsoon rain draining away rapidly 
and to supply water to the crops in the lands below by slow 
percolation. There is ample room for tlm extension of this 
system. Irrigation from wells is also carried on in the upland 
area to a small extent, and from tanks in the alluvial flats to 
the east. Canal irrigation is enliroly unknown, and would be 
impossible except perhaps in thanas Indas and Kotalpur and in 
the north of the Sonamukhi thana; elsewhere, the surface is 
broken up by low ridges, valleys and hills, which make any 
system of canal irrigation impracticable. 

About a century ago the Bishnupur llaj made a simple but 
effective system of irrigation channels, called the Subhankari 
daurd or A7/d/, in the northern portion of the Sonamukhi th^na 
to counteract the natural liability of that area to drought. 

The system consisted of several main and branch channels, fed 
by the monsoon, which irrigated about 80 square miles ; but 
unfortunately many of the channels have long since silted up. 

In the famine of 1897 the daurd was partially re-excavated, 
and the channel deepened, by taking earth from it iox making 
rood embankments. Several important tanks and bandhs were 
also constructed in the Gangs jalghati thana, viz., a dam was built 
nexoes the Jeolajor at the ninth mUe of the Gangajalghati-Saltort 
road*, the Kusthal bdndh, Ohamri tank, and Yaishnava bdiidh 
were eizeavated at BaLtor^ ^ and much was dona to improve the 
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sacred Siva Gangs tank at tlio foot of the Biharinath hill, and 
also the Krishnapur and TJddhabpiir handhs. Other minor 
sources of irrigation arej;lie Jamiiua and Krishna land /is, two 
artificial lakes at Bishnupur, wliich supply water to a fairly large 
area in the vicinity of the town. 

The most important schemes proposed for the improvement 
of irrigation are the rc-oxcavation of tho Suhhankari /c/idl, the 
erection of a dam across tho Hariiimari li/idi in the Bishnupur 
subdivision, the re-excavation of tlio Mathgoda landh, the repair 
of the Syamsundarjair hdndh, and the construction of a weir 
across the Birai river. The re-excavation of the Suhhankari Ididl 
has been condemned from an engineering point of view. The 
ro-excavation of tho Mathgoda hdnd/i has boon taken up, under 
the supervision of tlio District Engineer, from a fund raised 
by private subscriptions aided by a District Board grant. The 
Sytosundarpur IdraUi formerly belonged to an indigo concern, 
but is now owned by a zamindar in embarrassed circumstances. 
It is estimated that the repair of the hdnd/i would cost about 
Ks. 3,000, and that, if repaired, it would irrigate a considerable 
area. 

Special attention has lately boon drawn to the Birai river 
Boheme. This scheme provides for tho irrigation of about 20 
square miles from a weir constructed across the Birai about 
7 miles above its conflucnco with tho Dlialkisor. In tlio year 
1901, the late Mr. Maconchy, Superintending Engineer, made a 
preliminary enquiry to ascertain if a canal from tho Birai river 
could bo recommended as a protective work. Ho found that tho 
catchment area w'as about 70 square miles, and tho conclusions he 
came to, which were accepted by Government, were that (1) the 
catchment of tho stream is so small that in a season of drought the 
supply of water would either fail altogether or would be so small 
as to be of very little use; and (2) that there was no prospect 
whatever of the canal being remunerative to Government. The 
scheme was therefore regarded as impracticable. It was estimated 
that a detailed survey would cost Es. 4,600. 

Recently efforts have been made locally to have this project 
taken up, and tho following reply has been given (in March 
1908) in the Legislative Council to a question on the subject ; — 
There is no justifioation for an expenditure of this amount from 
the general revenues on work which would be of no practical use. 
It will, however, be arranged to have observations made of the 
flow of water in the stream to ascertain definitely what area could 
be irrigated at a time of drought. On tho present information it 
would appear that a channel made by the land-owners themselves, 
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Similar to the pains of which there are so many in the Gaya 
district, would be more suitable than a Government canal/' 

The soil in the Indas and Kotalpur j:hi’lnas and in the north of soiif. 
the Sonamiiklii thana is composed of recent alluvium, and is loamy 
and clayey. Elsewhere, it consists, for the most part, of sandy 
loam or a lateritic gravel. Generally speaking, the soil of the 
high lands (tldnjjd) is poor, but some varieties of early rice, as well 
as maize and rahi crops, are grown there. The soil of the low 
lands and valleys is generally fertile, as it is enriched by the 
detritus washed down from the higher levels. It is commonly 
divided into two classes— (i) -sa//, which is restricted to the culti- 
vation of rice, and (2) woni, in which various kinds of crops are 
grown, such as sugarcane, oil-seeds, superior varieties of rice, and, 
in the richest soils, tobacco, pan and vegetables. There is this 
further distinction that mli lands are allowed to lie fallow every 
third or fourth year, while the smd soil is never permitted to 
remain uncultivated. 

The cultivators themselves recognize a number of minor 
distinctions according to the composition and (piality of the land. 

The different classes of land tlius recognized arc as follows. Sdli 
land is divided into seven classes, viz., sd/ijol, or low marshy rice 
land; mli kandli or low rice land bordering on river banks or 
marshes, or lying between high lands ; sdli mdlh or large flat plains 
growing dman or winter rice; sdli karpa, or low marshy lands also 
growing dman rice ; sdli maiidl, or marshy land with a black soil, 
used for winter rice ; and sail garanji^ or sloping rice land. 

8und land again is divided into four varieties, viz., nij sund^ or 
land growing dus or autumn rice, with a second or winter crop of 
pulses or oil-sccds ; sund karpa, or sund lands of the first equality 
growing the finer qualities of rice, sugarcane, cotton, peas, mustard, 
etc. ; sund ikshUy or siind land particularly suited for sugarcane 
cultivation, but also growing rice of good equality, cotton, pulses, 
etc. ; sund do karpa^ or land growing two superior crops in the year. 

There are five classes of ddngd or high land, viz., je ddngd or 
high dry land growing pulses, hemp and oil-seeds ; til ddngd or 
high dry land producing til; kalai cdngdy or high dry land on 
which the pulse called biri kalai is grown ; sarishd ddngd, or high 
dry land producing sarishd or mustard; and masurl ddngd, or high 
dry land producing masurl kalai, another kind of pulse. ^ 

Other varieties are je karpa, or cotton land ; bdstu, or land 
upon which the homestead is built ; udbdsiu, or land surrounding 
the homestead; hdnsberd, or bamboo land; pan baraj, or betel 
enclosures; and bdgdt, or orchard land, on which fruit trees, such 
as mango, guava, jack, eto., are grown* 
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The following table shows the normal acreage of the crops of 
the district and their percentage on the normal net cropped area. 


Nnuie of crop. 

Normal 

acreage. 

Percentage 
on normal 
net cropped 
area. 

Nome of crop. 

Normjil 

acreage. 

Percentage 
on normal 
not cropped 

areii. 

Winter rice 

507,000 

81 

Summer rice ... 

800 


Sugarcane 

15,000 

3 

Wheat ... 

6,500 

1 




Parley 

8,300 

1 

Total aghani crops 

522,000 

87 , 

Oram ... 

6,500 

1 




Other rahi cc- 



Autumn rice 

21,000 

4 

reals and pulses 

0,000 

2 

Jowar 

800 


OtI'er rahi food 



Sajra ... 

1,100 

... 

<T0p8 ... 

3,500 

1 

1 Marua ... 

3,500 

1 

hinseed 

1 ,'iOO 

... 

Indian corn 

8,400 

1 , 

Rape and nius. 






tard .. .. 

7,400 

1 

Other hhadoi cere- 


i 

Tti (rali) ... , 

2,700 


als and pulses 

2,000 


Other oil -seeds 1 

8,000 

1 




I’ohaeco 

. 1,500 


Til (hhadoi) 

8,:^00 

1 1 

Rate cotton ... 

2,000 


Other hhadoi uon- 



Other rahi non- 



t'ood crops 

1,200 

1 

food crops I 

1 

1,000 j 

2 

Total hhadoi crops 

42,200 I 

7 : 

Total rahi crops j 

63,200 1 

10 

Twice cropped area 

30,000 1 

T"' 

Orchards and gar-j 

8,000 1 


Forest 



8 S ,()00 1 

15 ' 

den i^nxlucc ... 

__i 

1 1 

1 


The above statistics will sliow that the staple crop of tlio district 
is rice, of wliich there are two main classes, viz., a man or winter 
rice, and dun or autumn rice. Am ni rice, wliicli predominates to 
the exclusion of other crops^ is sown in April or May, transplanted 
in July or August, and reaped about December. No less than 21 
principal varieties are grown, Tlio diti or autumn rice is sown 
broadcast on the fields in May, and reaped in September; it is of 
two varieties, viz, dun proper and keldsh. 

For an dman rice crop the soil requires to be ploughed four 
times before the sowing of the seed. The first ploughing takes 
place early in February or March, and the three following ones 
between that time and August, according as the season is wet 
or dry. The process of sowing, weeding and reaping is the same 
here as in other parts of Bengal. A small ridge or embankment 
is raised^ound each plot or field after the ground is considered 
sufficiently ploughed ; the cultivator then lets in water from the 
tank, reseivoir, or dammed up water-course from which he obtains 
his water-supply. This water is allowed to stand some time, to 
assist in decomposing the stubble or roots of tho previous year, 
and to incorporate them, and the manure they form, more diosely 
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with the soil. The ground then receives its final ploughing, after 
which it is harrowed and levelled, and the seed is sown. About 
two months after the sowing, the young plants are transplanted 
into other plots, at regular intervals apart. Wliile the plant is 
fitill young, the earth is gently loosened round the roots by hand, 
or sometimes more roughly by the plough. The crop is kept 
carefully weeded ; and when nearly ripe, a bamboo is laid horizon- 
tally on the ground and drawn over the plants, thus laying them 
down regularly in one direction. The crop is reaped in December 
and January, and bound up in small bunTllcs. It is subsequently 
cither beaten out on a board by men or trodden out by cattle. 

Such of the stubble as may not be required for other purposes is 
left on the ground to rot^and renovate the land. 

The only other important aghani crop is sugarcane, wliich is Sugarcane, 
sown in April or May and cut in the following February or 
March. The fields are ploughed and manured in either of the 
first two months, and when the ground is sutnciontly prepared, 
the cane cuttings are dibbled in. They are kept well irrigated 
during the dry months, the ground being weeded as occasion 
requires, and the canes are ready for cutting in tlio following 
February or March. 

The normal area of bhddol crops is 42,200 acres or 7 per cent. Mddoi 
of the net cropped area, and of this area no loss than 21,000 acres 
or 4 per cent, are occupied by or autumn rice. Of other 
crops, the most important are maize, /narua {Ekmiue Covacana) 
and til or gingoHy. 

Rnbi crops account for G3,200 acres or 10 per cent, of the i?o6» 
normal net cropped area. Among these wheat, rape, mustard 
and other oil-seeds are most important. Other miscellaneous 
crops include arhar, peas and gram, all of which are grown on 
dry soil. 

Another important crop is whicli is sown in the month of Other 
June or July, the leaves being picked at all seasons of the year 
after the plant is 12 months old. Indigo was formerly grown on 
a large scale, but tlie cultivation has now disappenredo ntircly. 

Even when it was grown, it was found that the soil was not well 
adapted for it, tlie produce being loss and the plant of a smaller 
size than that grown in other districts. 

Statistios showing how great the extension of cuUivj^tion has Extbn- 
been are not available, but it is known that the cultivation of 
rice has increased considerably within the last half century by tion. 
the reclamation of extensive jungle tracts. This process is still 
going on, especially round the villages of the Santals, who are the 
natural enemies of jungle. It is the custom to sow the newly 
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cultiyated lands for two or three years after reclamation with 
inferior crops, as they are not at first capable of producing the 
superior sorts. By this means the lands gradually increase in 
fertility, and become fit for better kinds of grain. 

Until recent years but little was done to improve the quality 
of the crops grown, to introduce new crops, or to substitute 
superior cereals for inferior kinds. The advantages of rotation, 
however, are understood, and crops are commonly rotated on all 
lands growing sugarcane and other exhaustive crops. A common 
method of rotation is as follows. After cutting a crop of sugar- 
cane in February or March, the plough is passed through the 
field, and a crop of HI seed is sown, which is cut and garnered 
in May or June. The soil is then well ploughed, and in June 
or July is sown with dun or autumn rice, which is reaped in 
September or October. After the rice crop is oil the ground, 
the field is again ploughed twice, and a crop of mustard (often 
mixed with peas) is sown. These crops ripen and are cut in 
January or February, when the field is again well manured and 
ploughed, so as to be ready for another crop of sugarcane, which 
is planted about April. In some j)art8 cotton alternates with 
sugarcane after the mustard is cleared off the ground. Practi- 
cally the only manure used is the black mud scraped from the 
bottom of tanks, which with ashes and stubble is used for the rice 
fields, but cow-dung is sometimes added for smd lands growing 
more valuable crops. 

It is hoped that an improvement in the quality of the crops 
and the methods of cultivation will follow the establishment of the 
Bankura District Agricultural Association. This Association was 
started in September 1905, as a branch of the Durdwan Divisional 
Agricultural Association, and the number of members has now 
risen to sixteen. It has shown considerable activity since its 
establishment. A seed supply branch has been opened, and a large 
quantity of selected seeds, manures and improved implements 
have been distributed to members and agriculturists in the district, 
in some cases free, and in other cases at cost price. The Associa- 
tion has also published and distributed leaflets in Bengali dealing 
with improved methods of cultivation, and has succeeded in 
introducing the cultivation of long stapled cotton, of special crops 
like groundnut, and of valuable crops like potatoes, and also 
the system of green manuring, which hitherto was practically 
unknown in the district. Some of the members have also 
undertaken demonstration work as a means of diffusing agri-, 
cultural knowledge among the cultivators of their neighbour* 
hood, and others have availed themselves of the provisions of 
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the Land Improvement Loans ^ct to improve the means of 
irrigation in their estates. The Association h^ held an agri- 
cultural and industrial exhibition each year since its establishment, 
in order to stimulate tho agriculture and industries of the district, 
and has also constructed at Bankura a building containing a 
meeting room, a seed store, and a library, in which agricultural 
books and papers are kept for the use of the public. 

The breeds of cattle, ponies, sheep and goats in this district Cutlb. 
are described as being of the poorest kind, the animals being 
generally weak, stunted and small. There is ample pasturage in 
the west of the district, where there are large areas under 
jungle, but not in the east, and especially in thanas Indas and 
Kotalpur. In the latter tract the extension of cultivation of 
late years has converted the pasture grounds lying on the 
outskirts of the villages into paddy fields, and consequently there 
is considerable difficulty in feeding the cattle, when the crops 
are on the fields. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

Liability district is liablo to famino owing to its dependence on the 

FAMINE, rice crop, and to the absence of a complete system of irrigation 
works to counteract the effects of a failure of the rains. The 
normal acreage of the rice crop is no less than 529,000 acres or 88 
per cent, of tlie normal net cropped area, and winter rice alone 
occupies 507,000 acres or 84 per cent. Though a certain amount 
of artificial irrigation is carried on by moans of tanks and of 
embankments thrown across the lino of drainage, the greater 
part of the rice crop is dependent entirely upon the rainfall, and 
this must be not only sufficient, but also wolb distributed. A 
defioient or badly distributed rainfall is specially disastrous to rice, 
for the prospects of the early rice are seriously prejudiced by 
scanty rainfall at ilie beginning of the monsoon, while its 
premature terminaiion is injurious to tlio winter rice crop. If 
there is a failure of both those crops, the people have little to 
subsist on except maize and inferior millet crops, until the 
harvesting of rabi crops in the latter part of March. Tho rafn 
crops again are grown on a comparatively small area, occupying 
only 10 per cent, of tho normal net cropped area, and in a year 
of short rainfall they are deficient both in yield and area, owing 
to want of moisture at the time of sowing.* The result is that 
if the rice crop fails completely, distress inevitably ensues. 

Tracts Tho experience of the last famino, that of 1897, shows that 

FAMINE the tracts most liablo to suffer from famine are tho Gangajalghati 
thana, the north of the Sonamukhi thana, tho Chhatna outpost, 
the Raipur thana and the Simlapal outpost. Tho Gangajalghati 
•thana consists largely of jungle, with villages and cultivation 
scattered here and there. It comprises two outposts, tho SMtora 
outpost, which contains hilly country in parts and a considerable 
area of jungle, and tho Mejia outpost, which has but little jungle. 
The population generally is distinctly poor, the soil is inferior, 
and even in ordinary times the people are not well-off. There 
are no wealthy zamindars ; and the number of landless labourers, • 
belonging chiefly to the Bauri caste, is conspicuous, lload 
communications are on the. whole fair, but the Damodar on the 
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north cuts off this portion of the district from the railway. The 
northern part of the Sonamuklii thana is nearly all under cultiva- 
tion, but most of it is very liable to drought. About a century 
ago the Bishnupur Eaj made a si id pie but effective system of 
irrigation channels, called tlie Subhankari daurd, to counteract the 
natural tendency of this area to drought, but the channels have 
silted up and become useless. The Ohhaina outpost consists, to a 
considerable extent, of jungle. The population is poor and has 
not many resources, a considerable number of its inhabitants 
being Santals and Samantas ; the latter, who call themselves 
Kshattriyas or llajputs, are mostly poor, are arerse to work, and 
consequently suffer severely in time of famine. 

The Eaipur thana is a hilly tract mainly under jungle, but is 
intersected by the river Kasai, and contains some large areas of 
open country under culiivation. It is badly off fur communica- 
tions, and is practically cut off from tlie outer world. Tlio old 
families of zamindars, locally known as Kajas, have now lost their 
lauds and been reduced to poverty, but there are a good many 
substantial ryots, especially Brrihmahs, wlio claim to bo Utkal 
Brahmans who migrated from Orissa. The Simlaprd outpost 
adjoins Eaipur on the east* and its physical features are similar, 
except tliat it is not hilly. It boasts of Uvo substantial zamindars 
known as the Rajas of Simlipal and Bhalaidiha, and the poidion 
east of the river Silai has good communication with the town of 
B^nkura. 

It must be remembered, however, that since the famine of 
1897 conditions have been considerably altered owing to tlie 
construction of the railway through the licait of the district. 

Thus, the Chhfitna outpost is now intersected by the railway, and 
other areas, which were formerely cut off from tliis moans of 
transport, liavo been brought into communication with it by 
moans of feeder roads. 

The most terrible famine wliich h^ visited Bankura during Fimikb^ 
the last half century was that of 186G, which was duo to the"*^®*^®' 
failure of the winter crop in 1865. The western and south- 
western portion of the district bordering on Manblium suffered 
severely, but its effects were not felt to any serious extent 
in its north-eastern portion adjoining Durdwan. On the other 
hand, there was much distress in and round Bishnupur, which 
at that time contained a largo population of weavers. Deprived 
by the general distress of a market for the produce of their 
jordinary labour, and unable to compete in field work with those 
whose daily occupation is agricultural labour, their condition 
was specially miserable. The agricultural labourers, who live by 
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daily wages, were but a few degrees better off ; even their labour, 
when employed, scarcely yielded enough for their own support 
and left no surplus for wife and eliildren. 

Prices had beeu high in 1805, and exports had been unu8ua,lly 
heavy, for those who ordinarily kept stocks for their consumption 
through the coming year were tempted by the high rates to sell off 
what they had. Distress was already noticeable in some parts by 
the beginning of 1800, and in February there was a violent 
outbreak of cholera at Bishnupur, wliioh was promoted by, if not 
directly due to, the oxtrcmo searcity of food. The people were 
paralyzed by panic, and poverty-stricken to such a degree, that 
they could not even pay the cost of burning their dead, and 
threw down the corpses outside tlio town. Prompt measures 
were taken, however, for the removal of corpses, and the epidemic 
was chocked. In the meantime, distress continued through the 
east and the south of the district, and in March the shopkeepers at 
Bankura combined not to sell rice below the rate of 7^ standard 
seers. Relief works were accordingly started in the town, but 
at the end of April they had to bo discontinued for want of 
funds. Some of the labourers were thereupon sent to work on 
the cliord lino of the East Indian Railway beyond Eaniganj, 
but soon returned, complaining that the standard of work was so 
high that, in their emaciated condition, they found it impossible 
to earn more than two annas a day, a sura which was not suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together at the ruling price of rice. 

At the end of May Mr. W. T. Tucker, the Judge, applied to 
Government for a grant in order to carry on relief measures, for 
it was found impossible to provide, from local resources, the 
relief necessary to alleviate “ the fearful distress prevailing.” A 
grant of Rs. 5,000 was given, which was expended on the impor- 
tation of rice from Calcutta and its sale at cost |prico. These 
sales were carried on in the town of Bankura from June to 
November at the rate of K^eers for the rupee, except in August, 
when the price was 8 seers per rupee. The necessity of this 
relief and the general destitution of the people may bo gathered 
from the fact that on the 13th July the Committee wrote that 
“ there is actually no rice in the BSnkurS. bazar, and people 
are entirely supported at present by the rice which they purchase 
daily from the Committee.” 

While these measures were being carried out at BSnkurS, 
nothing was done for a long time at Bishnupur, which at this time 
was under the Subdivisional Officer of Garhbota. Subscriptions 
had been collected, but the Subdivisional Officer made no special 
repoft to the Collector as to the necessity of yelief work, said 
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that he had no time to look after the work of relief, and admitted 
that, although the money coljeoted was lying idle in his hands, 
nothing was done from April to July (when he left (iarhbeta), 
because there was no agency at Bishnupur capable of carrying 
it on. On the 3rd August tlie Committee learnt that the weavers 
of Bishnupur \^ ere in terrible state of destitution, and a separate 
fund was at once raised for the purpose of enabling them to carry 
on their trade. 

Matters were ccpially bad in the Raipur thana to the south- 
west, which was then included in the Manhhum district. Towards 
the end of May it was reported that hardly a night passed in 
.which some house about Raipur was not attacked by large bodies 
of armed men and grain plundered. The property stolen consisted 
of nothing but food, and any valuables found in a house were 
left by the dacoits as useless. Itice could not be got for love 
or money ; even the hotter classes were forced to eat mahua and 
other jungle products, while numbers eked out their scanty 
subsistence by devouring the grass of the lields. Relief works 
were started about the end of this month at different points 
between Raipur and Ambikanagar ; but an olficer, visiting the 
Ambikanagar depot at tlio end of August, reported that many 
would not come to the centres of relief through fear that they 
might be made to work, and that though the Santals wore 
suffering severely, not one was to bo soon at the depot, as they 
looked upon bogging or receiving alms as more disgraceful than 
stealing. According to another account, they would not eat rice 
cooked by a Brahman, and all the cooks at the depots were 
Brahmans. Whole villages appeared to be depopulated, and rice 
was soiling at 3^- and 4-1? soers per rupee. 

Besides the relief works in this thana, there w^as a relief depot 
at Bankura, a second 3 miles from the town, and a third at 
Bishnupur. In September the incoming of tho hhMol harvest 
brought down tho price of rico to 12 soors per rupee, and 
relief operations wore suspended eafly in Novomher, except in 
Bishnupur, where they were continued till the end of that month. 
In many places, however, the relief had come too late, and, 
meanwhile tho migration, suffering and mortality were very 
great. Even at tho end of August, when it was reported that 
distress was increasing on all sides and that numbers were dying 
on tho roads from exhaustion, being unable to reach the 
depots, tho application of the Committee for another grant of 
Rs. 10,000 was refused, though a grant of Rs. 4,000 was 
eventually given in the latter half of September, Tho efforts 
of the Committee, moreover, were mainly concentrated on the 
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town of Bankura and its neighbourhood ; and as late as 
September ISGG, Sir William Hiyiter on a visit to Bishnupur 
’wrrote : — ‘‘I found Bishnupur, once the most populous place in 
Bengal, a city of paupers.’’ Between 2,000 and 3,000 persons 
were fed daily ; but cholera had broken in its most virulent form, 
and the relief was not sufficient. ‘‘Thirty-five poor wretches 
were dying daily of hunger, and multitudes of deserted orphans 
were roaming the streets and subsisting on worms and snails. 

In the famine of 1874 relief measures were promptly and 
thoroughly organized, and tlie distress was not comparable to tliat 
which prevailed in 18GG. This famine was due to a failure of 
the rice crop in two successive years. The outturn of this crop 
in 1872 was estimated at only one-half of the average, and in 
1873 the rainfall was unseasonably distributed, being scanty in 
May and June, excessive in July and August, and quite insuffi- 
cient in September and October, witli tlie result that the rice crop, 
including both dus and (htwn^ gave a little less than half of 
the average outturn. Belief measures had to bo undertaken in 
March 1874, and by the let June 11,000 persons were in receipt 
of charitablo relief, while 3,050 were employed on relief works. 
The greatest distress occun’ed in July owing to the scanty rainfall, 
for cultivation was delayed, the usual demand for field labour 
failed to arise, prices became dearer, and private charity ceased to 
support the destitute poor. In these circumstances, distress spread 
fast, and at the end of July over 39,000 persons were in receipt 
of charitablo relief and 4,100 were employed on the relief works. 
In the end, however, there was a good outturn of the rice crop, 
and it was found possible to bring relief operations to a close 
at the beginning of October. The number of persons relieved 
was e(ruivalont to 107,828 persons gratuitously relieved and to 
2l,3G5 persons relieved by wages for a period of one month. 

In 1885 relief measures were again necessary. There had been 
failure of crops more or loss pronounced in the two preceding 
years, and in 1885 some distress, necessitating the establishment 
of systematic relief operations, became apparent. The supply 
of food, however, was always plentiful in the market, and prices 
can hardly be said to have reached famine rates, the highest 
price of rice in Bankura being IGJ; seers per rupee. The classes 
who stood in need of relief were labourers, beggars, and others 
who, in ordinary times, subsist on the charity of their neighbours ; 
and the difficulty lay in the fact that the failure of the local crops 
restricted the labour market . and forced ou Government the 


f. H, Skrine, Life of Sir William Wilton Munter, (1901) pp. 114, 115. 
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necessity of providing emplo 3 mient for those whose circumstances 
prevented them from migrating in search of work. The distress 
was by no means extensive, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief being only 2,860 (at the end of July) ; 
and it was found possible to closo the relief centres by the end of 
September. 

The last famine from which tho disiJiot has suffered was that 

OF 

of 1897. In the year 1895-96 the rainfall was very deficient 
for tho winter rice crop, which in this district is tho main food 
crop, and tho result was a total outturn of only 9^ annas of 
winter rice for tho whole district. Tho Bishnupur subdivision, 
which contains the best rice lands in Bankiira suffered most, for 
tho acreage fell from 185,000 acres in 1894-95 to 70,000 acres 
in 1895-96, and tho outturn from 16 annas to 7 annas, while in 
the tract between 4ho Damodar and Srdi river in the Sonamukhi 
and Indas thanas the crop was almost a total failure. The head- 
quarters subdivision also suffered, tho outturn of the bhddoi and 
rabi crops being only 10 and 12^ annas respectively, though it 
must be remembered that these crops occupy only a small propor- 
tion of tlio area under cullivaiion. Tho rainfall of 1896-97 was 
again very upsatisfactory for flio winter rice crop, the outturn of 
which for the wliolo district was estimated at 9 annas or less, 
wliilo it was only 4 annas in several areas, vus., tho western part 
of tlio Gangajalghati thana and its outposts (Saltoraand Mejia), 
the north of the Sonamuklii tliana, tho Raipur thana, and the 
Simlapal outpost. The groat rice producing thanas of IndAs and 
Kotalpur in tho Bislinupur subdivision happily had a compara- 
tively good crop of 10 annas each ; but the Taldangra and Bar j or A 
outposts had only a 6 anna crop and tho ChhAtnA outpost only ^ 

6 anna crop. Tlie bhadot crop, however, which consists mainly 
of rice, was fully up to tho average, the rainfall having only 
failed from about tho 19th September, while tho unimportant rabi 
crop had a 7 anna outturn. 

Not only did the short winter crop of 1896 succeed a short one 
in 1895, especially in the north of Sonamukhi and the west of 
Gangajalghati, but high prices were caused by abnormal export to 
other districts. Tho result was that, before the end of October 
1896, common rice sold at BAnkura at 10 or 11 seers a rupee, 
as against 16 J seers in the previous month, 17| seers in October 
1895, and 18| seers in October 1894. The remote south-west 
corner of the district, comprising the Raipur thana and part of 
the Simlapal outpost, did not suffer, however, from high prices 
nearly so soon as other affected areas, owing to there being no 
export on account of bad communications and the distance from 

H 2 
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large marts.’ In spite of this early rise, the price of rice was 
11 J seers at Bankura and 1 1 seers at Bislimipiir by the end of 
Pocember ; and it remained wonderfully firm till tlie end of April 
1897. In the first half of May, it suddenly rose to 10 seers at 
both places, and even higher in the affected areas of Gangajalghiiti 
and Sonamiikh], where it was 9 to 8 seers per rupee. 

Unmistakable dist ressf appeared in May, wlion gratuitous relief 
had to bo given and relief works opened in the Gangajalghati 
thana and in the nortli of the Sonamukhi thanii ; in the south 
of the latter thana relief operations were not necessary till the 
end of July. The Chhatna outpost showed signs of being atlected 
about the same time. Relief also had to be given in part of 
the Bankura thana adjoining the Ohliritn* outpost and in the 
TMdangra outpost, the Indpiir outpost, tlie Xhatra thana and 
the Bar] ora outpost, but it was not considered yocessary to declare 
these tracts alfeoted. The distressed area comprised 1,053 square 
miles with a population of 413,000 persons, and the persons 
relieved were mostly landless labourers, belonging chielly to the 
Bauri caste, but also to other low castes, such as Bagdis, Haris 
and Khairas, and including a considerable number of Santrds. 
The relief works were brought to a close at the end of September. 
The total number of persons employed on rolie*f works was 
318,577, representing an average of 2,377 per diem, or 0*5 per 
cent, of the population affected, while the total number of persona 
gratuitously relieved was 855,204, representing a daily average of 
6,528, or 1'58 per cent, of the population affected. 

Fioods. Other calamities besides famine are of rare occurrence. Small 
inundations frequently occur owing to the suddenness with wliicli 
the rivers and streams rise in the rainy season ; and the lands- 
bordering on the rivers suffer accordingly, so much so that in 
many places they are permanently allowed to remain waste and 
uncultivated. No flood, however, has oceurred within the expe- 
rience of the present generation on a scale sufficiently large to 
affect the general prosperity of the district. The most serious 
flood in recent years was that which occurred in June 1897 owing 
to the abnormal height to which the Kasai and Damodar rose. 
Along the banks of the Dtoodar the eJa-'f rice crop was much 
damaged, 4,000 or 5,000 %/ids of rich soil wore buried under 
sand, and some villages wore washed away with everything in 
them. There was no loss of life, but relief had to bo given in 
the north of the Sonflmukhi thana to 1,386 persons, who had 
been rendered homeless by the flood. Such floods, however, are 
fortunately rare, and, as a rule, only partial and local damjige 
caused* 
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CHAPTER VIE 
KENTS, WAGES AND PIHCES. 

No settleinent of routs has yet been carried out in tbe district Rents. 
as a whole, but it is reported that the following rates of rent are Caah 
general. In the Bisliniipur subdivision the actual cultivator pays 
to his immediate landlord an average rent varying from Rs. 7-8 
to Rs. () and Rs. 4-8 per a(*re of vr?// or rice land according to its 
productive power. In the headquarters subdivision the rental 
paid for sucli land varies greatly, ranging from Rs. 5-4 to Rs. 4-2 
in the Onda tliana, and from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 3-12 in thanas Khatra 
and Gangajalgliati, wliilo in the Ilankura thana the rates are 
Rs. 6, Rs. 5-4, Rs, 4-8 and Rs. 3-12 per aero. For land growing 
rahi cro*ps tlie rates in tho Eishnu|)ur subdivision are Rs. 12, 

Rs. 6-12 and Rs. 5-4 per acre according to quality ; and in the 
headquarters subdivision they arc Rs. 6 and Rs. 5-4 in Onda, Rs. 9 
and Us 6 inKliatra, Rs. 3-12 and Rs. 3 in Gangajalghati, and 
Rs. 5*4, Rs. 4-8, Rs. 3-12 and Rs. 3 per acre in tho Bankura 
thana. 

A regular settlement of rents lias recently been carried out 
for tho ghdtwdh tenures, f.c., tenures formerly granted in remu- 
neration for military service rendered by guarding tho ghdls 
or on condition of rendering police service. A fuller description 
of the ghdtu'dli tenures will be fmmd in Chapter X ; and it will 
bo sufficient to state here that they may bo divided broadly 
into three groups, known as (/) mrhdri 2^onch'ikl^ i,e,, tenures in. 
which the panchak or quit-rent was realized by Government 
direct from the sanidr ghdtwdh; (ii) be-ponchakiy or tenures in 
which no rent was realized; and {Hi) zaminddri panchaki, or 
tenures in which the quit-rents wore amalgamated with the lapd 
revenue of tho parent estates and realized through the zamind^Ars, 

Recently extensive resumptions have been made of these 
tenures on the basis of an amicable settlement, tho ghdtwdl$ 
being released from rendering service and recognized as tenants 
with rights of occupancy, while the lands have been assessed 
to revenue and settled with the zamindars. The assessments have 
been made according to prevailing rates as regards lands in the 
direct occupation of the ghdtwdh^ but os regards lands held by 
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them through their tenants, 75 per cent, of tho rent realized by 
them from the latter has been accepted as tho assessment. Out 
of the total assessment, a concession of 25 per cent, has been 
allowed to the ghdtwdls in consideration of the fact that they 
have been enjoying tho ^ands from generation to generation 
on payment of a small quit-rent. Tho remaining 75 pe 
cent, of the assessment is divided equally botwoon Government 
and the zamindars, the Government demand being fixed in 
perpetuity. 

The general result is that tho ghdtwdli tenures have been 
resumed by amicably settling the lands with tho ghdtwdls, 
permanently on fixed rents, in consideration of releasing them 
from police and other duties. The ghdlxcdh pay the rent fixed 
to the zamindars, and tho zamindars in their turn pay the 
revenue assessed to tlie Government treasury. The maximum, 
minimum and average rates assessed are Es. 7-8, Es. 5-10 and 
Es. 3-12 per acre, respectively, for different classes of mli or rice 
land, and Es. 12, Es, 7-8 and Es. 3 for mud or unirrigated 
land. 

Eents are paid in kind for some holdings known as 
the word hhdg meaning a share. In such a holding tho tenant 
has the use of the land for a year or a season, and pays as rent a 
certain share of the produce of the land. Ordinarily one-half of 
the produce is so paid, tho bhdg joUidr cultivating the land with 
his own cattle and plough, and also finding seed and manure. 
Occasionally the superior tenant, who engages the bhdg jotdar^ 
finds the manure, in return for which ho receives the straw in 
addition to his half share of the produce. Another class of bhdg 
tenants pay as rent two-thirds of tho produce, in which case the 
cultivators who let out the land to them supply the seed and 
manure, as well as tho cattle. Produce rents are also paid by a 
small class of peasants, called sdjds^ who only hold their lands on 
a temporary lease, and lead a wandering life from village to 
village, settling down for the time being wherever they can get 
temporary holdings on the best terms. The latter system is 
generally the result of sub-infeudation and idleness on the one 
hand, and of unsettled habits and poverty on tho other. 

Of recent years there has been a general rise in the price of 
both skilled and unskilled labour, mainly owing to the introduc- 
tion of the railway and the consequent intercommunication with 
centres of industry. A carpenter now obtains a daily wage of 
6 to 8 annas according to his skill, while masons and blacksmiths 
receive from 5 to 6 annas per diem. There is, however, but little 
demand for local skilled labour on large works, for the contractors, 
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who are mostly natives of tho Central Provinces, seldom employ 
local men for the purpose, hut bring artisans from their own 
country. Unskilled labour is paid for at tho rate of 3 to 
annas a day. Wages are generally paid in cash in tho towns, 
but in the villages labourers are usually paid in kind. 

Besides tho field labourers working for a daily wage, there are Village 
two special classes of labourers employed in cultivating tho lands 
of others, who, as a rule, arc paid in kind. Tho first consists 
of form labourers called krishdus or mdhimldrs, who receive a share 
of tho produce of the laud they cultivate. If they supply seed 
and cattle for the cultivator, besides giving their manual labour, 
their remuneration is half of the produce, but, if the owner of tho 
land supplies the seed and cattle, they receive only one-third of 
the produce. It is reported that, if they are paid in cash, their 
wage ranges from Rs. 30 to Its. 36 per annum, in addition to 
food and clothes. Tho class of labourers known as gatdnid munis, 
i.e.y engaged labourers, are paid one or two seers of parched rice 
and three seers of paddy daily, and are given Rs. 2 in cash at the 
end of tlio year, besides two pieces of cloth. They are also 
remunerated by the grant of a piece of land, generally not 
exceeding one blg/id in erea, tho produce of which is their own 
entirely. This land is called banldvid, meaning land duo to tho 
holder of the yoke {hantd) of the plough. Sometimes also, when 
threshing is complete, these labourers get one or one-and-a-half 
mdps of paddy, a mdp being equivalent to 3 raaunds and 28 
seers ; this perquisite is called kdnkrd. 

Certain classes, who are still practically tho common servants Village 
of the village community, are also largely paid in kind. One servants. 
k dinar or smith usually works for tho people of four or five 
villages, Lis chief business being the forging of ploughshares, 
hoes and other agricultural implements. A ploughshare generally 
becomes almost useless at the end of each ploughing season, and 
has to be re-cast and re-forged at the beginning of the next year. 

This the smith does, and as remuneration receives a customary fee 
of 10 to 15 seers of unhusked rice from every husbandman at 
harvest- time for each plough owned by him. For other work he 
is paid at contract rates, generally in money. At sacrificial 
ceremonies the kdmdr also officiates as sacrificer ; and in many 
oases he holds a small plot of rent-free land in return for his 
services in that capacity. 

Usually one sutradhar or carpenter does the work of two or 
more villages, his chief business being to make the wood-work 
of ploughs, for which he receives a certain fixed measure of rice 
from every cultivator. Tho wages of the dhohA or washermau 
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are paid eltlier in kind or in money, but every village baa 
not a wasbemiaii of its own, and in a poor family ilie females 
wash the clothes themselves. Families in better circnmstaiices, 
however, generally send their clothes to the washerman’s liouso, 
whether it is situated in their own or a neighbouring village. 
For furnishing a temple witli earthen vessels, etc., tlie kxmhdf 
or potter, in many places, is rewarded by a small plot of rent- 
free land, but earthen vessels of domestic use are paid for in 
money. 

The mail or gardener, who supplies flowers and garlands to 
the villagers on ceremonial occasions, also in some cases holds 
service land in reraunerat ioi\ of his labour; and the flowers and 
garlands whicli he 8U})plic3 arc paid for either in kind or iii 
money. But. most are unable to subsist solely by growing 
flowers and making garlands, and follow agriculture as an 
auxiliary moans of livelihood. The napit or barber, besides 
shaving a certain number of families, called his jajmdns or 
customers, has to be present at marriago ceremonies and assist 
in the performance of certain rites, llis wages usually consist of 
a measure of unhusked rice paid by each family at harvest-time. 
This IS the general custom ; but in some villages ho is paid in 
grain or money every time ho sliavos a beard, outs hair, acts 
as a manicure, etc. 

Among other Tillage servants may be mentioned the dchdrjja, 
the astrologer, fortune-teller, and almanao writer, who is 
remunerated either in money or by gifts of rice, pulses and vege- 
tables. Similarly, the mmandddr or village watchman gets four 
bundles {bird) of paddy per btyJid as his remuneration for 
guarding the fields at night during the harvesting seasons. The 
kaxjdly again, whoso business is to weigh and measure grain, is 
generally paid in kind by the buyer or seller, or by both ; he is 
frequently found at markets whore largo quantities of grain 
are sold, but not usually in the smaller villages. 

Eegarding the supply of labour, Mr. Foley writes in his 
Report on Labour in Bengal (1906)— “Besides emigration to the 
Assam tea gardens, there is emigration from thanas Raipur, 
Khatra, Onda and Bankura at the end of November or beginning 
of December eastwards for crop cutting, earth work, etc., the 
emigrants returning 4ii the end of June or beginning of July, 
The two most numerous castes ore the Bauris, to be found mostly 
in thanas Gangajalghati, Bankura and Khatra, and the Santals 
to be found mostly in Bankura, Raipur, Onda and Khatra. The 
xemarkable thing is that, though the Bauris and Santals are the 
chief coal-cutters in, the lUniganj coal fields, are numerous ia five 
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thanas of tbe Bankura district, and are compelled to emigrate 
in search of employment every year, yet recruitment for the 
Ilaniganj mines is only carried on in one thana, the adjacent 
one, Gangajalghati. One would have thought that every effort 
would have been made long ago to induce as many as possible 
of the Santrdsand Bauiis in Bankura to take to the coal mines. 
Ilecruitment has apparently, however, been confined to Qanga- 
jalghati, and the ISantals and Bauris of the other thanas will not 
take to ^he coal fields of themselves. The thanas of Bankura, 

Ondfi, Eaipiir and Khatra are therefore to be recommended for 
coal recruiting. 

“It seems rather doubtful if the emigrant labour would be 
found suitable for handling goods in Calcutta ; but I was 
informed that, besides the people that leave the district at the end 
of November, there are others who leave at the end of February 
or beginning of March and return at the end of June, Since 
this is just tho time when more labour is needed in Calcutta, it 
would seem quite worth while to try whether those people would 
make dock labourers. There can be little doubt that there is a 
large supply of labour in this district still to be had, but at 
present there is no systematic system of recruitment except for 
the tea gardens. Year after year the Santals, Bauris, and other 
low castes migrate from the south and the west to the eastern 
districts, their number depending upon the state of the crops 
and the wages to be earned.’* 

The marginal statement shows tho price of food grains during pnicis. 

the last fortnight in 
March during the 15 
years 1891-1905. It 
will be seen that there 
has boon a steady rise 
in the price of cereals, 
but the fluctuations 
in the price of wheat 
and gram are not of 
much importance, as they arc not consumed in any quantity by 
the majority of the people. The rise has been general throughout 
the Burdwan Division, and cannot be ascribed to any local cause, 
but to increased demand throughout tho country and improved 
facilities for export. The price of salt alone has fallen owing 
to the reduction -in duty recently carried into effect. This 
reduction, it is.said, was hailed with joy by all classes of people, 
but the poorest classes, who take only a small quantity of salt, 
were not benefited to any appreciable extent. 


Years. 

Common 

rice. 

Wheat. 

Gram, 

1 

1 

Salt. 1 

1 


S. OH. 

S. CH. 

S. CH. 

S. CH. 

1891-1895 . 

16 10^ 

12 m 

15 7 ' 

10 7 

1896.1900 . 

16 7 

11 11 

13 13 

9 IH 

1901.1905 . 

13 14 

11 10 

14 

11 14i 
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Material Writing in 1803, Colonel Gastrell described the material 

TioN or condition of the people as follows. ‘‘ The general condition of 
the people, as compared with the adjoining districts to the east, is 
’ one of poverty. In the jungle tracts, especially, this is apparent. 
In the towns and villages of the low lands they are better off, 
but here, even amongst the labouring classes, few show signs of 
much comfort, either in personal appearance or the economy of 
their houses. Drunkenness and immorality are rife amongst 
them, whereby their physical development is much impaired, the 
food and clothing of the women and children are stinted to allow 
the fathers to drink ; and thus all siitTer in common.^^ The 
improvement which has taken place in less than half a century 
will be apparent from the following extract from a report written 
by the Collector in 1901 : — ‘‘ There has boon, on the whole, an 
increase in the prosperity of tlio people. They evince a growing 
desire to provide themselves 'witli bettor food, bettor clotliing and 
better appliances generally. Gold and silver ornaments are more 
common than 10 years ago ; brass utensils have usurped the place 
of earthen pots ; and shoos, umbrellas and better articles of dress 
are more extensively used. Now brick-built houses are springing 
up everywhere, and articles of food which wore formerly luxuries 
are now in common use.^’ 

There is no doubt that the rise in the price cf rice and other 
crops has put into the pockets of the cultivating classes an amount 
of ready money they never possessed before. The standard of 
living has risen considerably among them, and many things 
which were formerly accounted as luxuries are now treated as 
articles of ordinary and every day use. The labouring classes 
too have benefited from the growing demand for labour created 
by the expansion of the coal trade, the increase in the number of 
factories, and the establishment of new industries, outside the 
district. The only classes who do not share in this prosperity are 
those who have to depend entirely on small fixed salaries, especially 
those who work as clerks in Government and private employ. 
Debarred from manual labour by custom and tradition, with prices 
rising, and the purchasing power of the rupee declining, not to 
mention the increasing difficulties in the way of obtaining work, 
the struggle for existence in tlus section of the community has 
grown harder. 

The following is a brief sketch of the material condition of 
the different classes of the community. 

Landlords. The landlords of Bankura are, on the whole, in reduced 
circumstances. There are only' a few large estates, such as that 
belonging to the Maharaj-Adhir&j Bahadur of Burdwan, who 
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owns about half the district, and the smaller estate of the EajS 
of Panchet in Manbhum. Tho resident zamindars, with few 
exceptions, hold but petty estates and are in reduced circum- 
stances. Most of them are financially embarrassed, and in many 
cases their property lias been sold in satisfaction of their debts. 

Their income is fixed, but the expense of maintaining their 
position has increased owing to the higli price of food and of 
other articles of necessity, tho greater cost of educating their 
children and of performing the social and religious ceremonies 
incidental to tlicir position, and last, but not the least, the 
expenses of litigation. 

The professional classes also cannot bo said to bo prosperous Trofes- 
with the exception of those in tho legal profession ; for their 
incomes are small and fixed, they have appearances to keep up, 
and they do not reduce tlieir expenditure on social performances 
or alter their traditional mode of living. They disdain manual 
labour, and as they have but little enterprise and loss capital, 
they often find it difficult to mali;e ends moot. 

The commercial and industrial classes form a small minority. Comtner- 
There are few traders carrying on commercial transactions on a 
large scale, and it is reported tliat, owing to the extension of classes, 
railway communications, the number of wholesale dealers has 
decreased, as shop-keepers now get their wares direct from Calcutta. 

Tho latter are said to bo doing a lucrative trade owing to the 
growing indulgence in luxuries and other comforts. The 
industries of the district are not of much importance, mainly 
consisting of small hand industries, and many of the latter have 
declined for several years past owing to tho competition of 
cheaper foreign goods. Eecently, however, owing to tho impetus 
given by tho ucadeshl movement, these industries have revived 
to some extent, and tho industrial classes are consequently 
better otf. 

Many of the manufactures are carried on by workmen under 
a system of advances made by rnahajms or capitalists, and not 
by the people on their own account. Tho mahdjai}s generally 
advance the raw materials and a sum of money to the workmen. 

When tho articles, for the manufacture of whicji the advance was 
given, are made and ready for delivery, the manufacturers are 
bound to sell them at wholesale market rates to tho merchants 
from whom they received tho advance. Tho mahdjnn^ on 
receiving the goods, deducts the value of the raw materials, and 
the amount of money advanced, with interest ; and the balance of 
the price is handed over to the manufacturer. This system often 
leaves a very small margin of profit to tho actual workers. 
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Agricul. On the whole, the agricultural classes have benefited by the 
tunsta. high prices of food grains in recent years, though owing to the 
increased cost of labour, tlie cultivator who gets liis land cultivated 
by means of hired labour is not so well-off as the man wlio 
cultivates himself. On tlie wliole, their state cannot be said to 
be one of plenty, but it is well removed from penury, and some 
sections are in fairly comfortable circumstances. 

Labourers. The condition of the labouring classes has improved in recent 
years owing to the extension of the Bengal- Nagpur Kailway 
tlirougli the district, for it lias enabled a larger number to migrate 
in the off season, when there is no work in the Helds, and to find 
employment in collieries, in the Helds, and in factories elsewhere. 
Those, who do not migrate, liave benefited by this overllow, and 
also, to a certain extent, by tlie increase in the rate of wages. ^ It 
is doubtful if that increase has been commensurate with the rise in 
the price of food ; but fortunately field labourers are mostly paid 
in grain, and are, tlierefore, not affected by market prices as mucli 
as would otherwise bo the case. The rise in tlie price of grain 
has also been of advantage to the class known as kris/tanSy or Hold 
labourers, who receive a fixed proportion of the produce of the 
land they cultivate, as that proportion remains the same, while 
ho value is greater. Still, in spite of all tliis, it cannot be denied 
that the lot of the landless labourer is, on the whole, a hard one. 
His wages are small, his family is frequent ly largo, he is generally 
improvident, and he is often addicted to drinking. ISponding 
what ho earns from day to day, ho has very little to pawn or sell 
in times of distress ; he gets no credit from the juahdjau ; and he 
is the first to succumb if the crops fail and he cannot got la^iour. 
Indebted- Indebtedness is believed to bo fairly general among the culti- 
vating classes, but in the absence of details as to its nature and 
amount, it is scarcely possible to state that it represents any great 
degree of poverty. Agriculture, like other industries, is supported 
on credit, and the mahdjan is as essential to the village as 
the ploughman. Some of the ryots’ debt is owed to the shop- 
keeper who sells grain, or to the mahdjan or landlord for 
advances to purchase food while the harvest is ripening, and such 
accounts are usually closed when the harvest is reaped ; some is 
contracted, more* particularly if the harvest promises to be a 
bumper one, for expenditure on marriages in the family ; and 
some debts are business transactions closely connected with 
agriculture, e.g.y for the purchase of seed, plough or cattle, or for 
extending cultivation or making agricultural improvements. 

Rates of The followmg are reported to be current rates of interest in 
inurost. BJakuift* In t-mall loan transactions, in which the borrower pawns 
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articles ,sucli as ornaments or household vessels, of greater value 
than the sum borrowed, the rate of interest varies from twelve 
to eighteen per cent. In large transactions, when a mortgage 
on moveable property only is given, the interest is from eighteen 
to twenty-four per cent., as the security is not so easily realized 
in execution of a decree, owing to the facilities for removing or 
alienating the property pledged. But, whore (ho lender is well 
secured by a mortgage on immoveable properly, such as houses 
or land, the interest is from nine to twelve per cent. When petty 
agricultural advances are made to the cultivators, either upon 
the personal security of the borrower in a current account, or 
with a lien upon the crops, the interest varies from eighteen to 
thirty-six per cent. In the case of grain advances the usual rate 
of interest is one-fourth the quantity borrowed. 

As regards the methods of usury they have not altered since Methodi 
Col. Gastrell described them as follows: — “ Tlie manner in which of usury, 
the ryot gets into the ma/tdjan^s books, from which he seldom 
escapes again, appears to be generally as follows. Few of the 
cultivators can atlord to savo up sufficient seed from their crops 
to sow down their fields again, or, if able with care to do so, 
seldom do. Still fewer have money to purchase seed with, when 
the sowing season comes round. Uccourse is therefore had to the 
rnalidjan. The mahajan on lending money usually takes a bond for 
a much larger amount than he actually pays down. Sometimes 
the ryot borrows in land, and this is a favourite mode when 
muhdjans or zaraindars are lending to very poor men. In such 
cases the agreement generally entered into by the ryot is to 
repay kind at the ensuing harvest, with from 50 to 100 or more 
per cent, increase on the quantity borrowed. When once a ryot 
has thus been reduced to borrow, he is seldom or never able to 
clear himself of his obligations. As a rule, the poor classes 
appear to think little of the future. The present, with its cares 
and troubles, its joys and pleasures, suffices for them ; and so, 
when the time for payment of his loan comes, and the poor man 
finds himself unable to pay up principal and interest, he pays all 
he can, and the mahajan strikes the balance. He then, if he 
can, enters on a new loan, including the balance of the former 
one, and so he goes on until, body and soul, ho is bound down 
to the inexorable money-lender.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

OccupA- According to tlie statistics obtained at the census of 1901, 
altogether 007 per cent, of tlie population are supported by agri- 
culture — a proportion considerably below tlie general average for 
Bengal. Of the total number of agriculturists, 40 per cent, are 
actual workers, including 5,000 rent receivers, 214,000 rent-payors 
and 47,000 labourers. Various industries support 15*9 per cent, 
of the population, of whom a little more than half are actual 
workers, including 16,000 fisliermon and fish dealers, 10,000 
cotton weavers, 9,000 rice pounders and 6,000 basket makers; 
goldsmiths, ironsmiths, workers in brass, potters, carpenters, silk 
spinners, and necklace makers are also numerous. The number 
dependent for their livoliliood on commerce and the professions is 
very small, only 07 per cent, being supported by trade and 2‘2 
per cent, by tlie professions;, of ilio latter 44 per cent, are actual 
workers, including 6,000 priests, 4,000 religious mendicants, 1,100 
medical men and 700 toaclicrs. About 87,000 persons, or nearly 
8 per cent, of tlie population, are earth workers and general 
labouroi's, and 22,000 persons are lierdsmen. 

Ma^vpac- The following is a brief account of tlie principal maniiiactures 
TCBK8. industries of tlio district, 

giik Silk weaving is still a fairly prosperous industry. It is carried 

weaving, on at Bislinupur, Bankura, Rajgrrim, Birsinglipur, Jaypur and 
GopTnathpur ; but the chief centre of the industry is Bishnupur, 
which lias a special reputation for the manufacture of prettily 
embroidered silk scarves, plain and flowered m is or dress pieces for 
women, and a maroon coloured cloth called dhupchhdua. Though 
the fabrics are not equal to the Berhampore silk in fineness and 
evenness of texture, they aro in considerable demand in the district, 
and also outside it. Only a portion of the raw material used in 
the looms is produced locally, the balance being imported. But 
silk-worms aro reared and silk is spun in the villages of Dhinda, 
Bunisol, Keshabpur, Ohingani, Tilaghagri, Simlapal, Bakhurdaba, 
Bathardaba and Barakhulia. The silk of the mulberry cocoons 
spun into thread by the country metliod of reeling is called hhdmru. 
The following is a brief account of the process of manufacture.^ 
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Tlie first process that the native reeled silk undergoes in the 
hands of fhe weavers consists of winding silk of different degrees 
of fineness on different Idtak or spindles. The second process is 
that of bleaching, the silk being boiled for an hour in water 
mixed with the ashes of sal loaves, after which it is washed* and 
dried, and again rolled on a Idtai. A sort of gum, prepared by 
boiling parched paddy in water, is now applied, and the warp 
and woof are prepared, the former consisting of two strands and 
the latter of four strands of thread. Tlio art of dyeing silk with 
a true black dye seems to* be known, tlie dye being obtained 
ixom'harltahi^ filings, and a small proportion of ferrous sulphate. 

A blue dye is made of indigo, ha r italic soap, and a few other 
ingredients. A red dye is obtained from lac, which is finely 
powdered and boiled with tamarind, alum and hhdr, «>., crude 
sodium carbonate. An orange colour, called jar ad ^ is made of 
kamald powder, Ji/idr and alum. 

The quantity of pure silk manfactured is comparatively small, 
but it is reported that there is a good demand for the products of 
the looms of Bishnupur. The articles manufactured are phuldm 
saris, or cloths for females with patterns of flowers on them, 
which are sold at Its. 10 to Bs. 20 each; dhutk or cloths for 
males, sold at Bs. 10 to 12 each; thdns, or dress pieces, sold 
at Be. 1-8 to Bo. 1-12 per yard; scarves or comforters sold at 
Be. 1-8 to Be. 1-12 eacli; handkerchiefs sold at 12 annas each; 
and silk checks sold at Be. 1-8 per yard. The flowered saris 
of Bishnupur are in special request, and are exported to other 
districts. 

Th» fabrics mostly woven, however, consist of tusser silk ; and TuBser 
the local kcies or coarse cloths, made out of thread spun from . 
pierced cocoons (answering to mafkd cloths), are well known. 

These stuffs are not only durable but clioap, a piece of kete 
sufficient for a complete suit of clothes costing only Bs. 4 or 
Bs. 5. The following is a brief account of the method of 
manufacture. 

The eggs of the silk-worm are gathered and put on the 
leaves of dsau, sal, and sidd trees in the jungle. In due time 
the cocoons are formed, and are gathered by cutting the small 
branches from which they are suspended. The cocoons are sold 
at Bs. 5 to Bs. 9 a kdhan, i,e,, a set of 1280, and are purchased 
wholesale by substantial merchants, who retail them to the 
weavers. When they have passed into the hands of the weavers, 
the cocoons are first hoiloH lA water, mixed with wood ashes, and 
are next washed and cooled. Five cocoons are then taken at a 
im% and the silk from them is wound by a woman on a Idtai* 
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Tte Bilk thus obtained Is gummed and otherwise prepared for 
weaving as in the case of domesticated silk. It is^generally 
coloured violet and red with aniline dyes, but sometimes is dyed 
yellow by means of turmeric and kamald powder. The various 
kinds of tussor fabrics manufactured in this district and their 
prices are as follows sold at Rs. 8 to Its 8; dhutis, sold 
at Es. 2 to Rs. 5; thQn>i or long pieces for making dresses, sold 
at 12 annas to Re. 1 per yard. The weavers also produce a 
species of mixed cotton and tusser, which is sold at 8 annas to 
10 annas per yard. 

The principal centres of tlie tussor silk industry are Gopinath- 
pur, Bankura, Eajgram, Sonamukhi, Bishnupiir and Rajhat- 
Birsinghpur, whore there are nearly 3,000 families of weavers, 
who weave tusser in preference to cotton, if they got a supply of 
cocoons; but, for want of cocoons, only about a fifth of .the 
number are habitually employed in tusser weaving. lUjgram is 
a recognized mart for tusser cocoons ; and not only local, but also 
Singhblium cocoons, find their way into the liands of the mahdjam 
of this village. The weavers are men of tlie Tanti caste, who 
generally prepare the silk themselves from the cocoons. The 
greater portion of the tussor silk produced is soil locally, but 
brokers come annually from other districts, and buy a consider- 
able quantity of their fabrics from tlio weavers. 

Regarding the prospects of the industry, Mr. N. G. Mukerji 
remarks in his monograph oi^ The Silk Fabrics of Benyul (1903) : 
‘‘ In Bankura the silk weaving industry still holds its own, though 
cocoon roaring has dwindled down into insignificance. The silk- 
worm epidemics liavo been the principal cause of tlio groat 
contraction of tho industry within a very few years both in 
Midnaporo and in Bankura ; and as both districts still contain 
largo numbers of people who depended at one time on sericulture, 
but who have now taken to other pursuits, the resuscitation of 
tho silk industry in tlieso two districts, if taken in hand within 
a few years, is not such a difficult matter to aooomplish.” This 
hope appears likely to bo fulfilled. 

In a lieport on the State of the Tusser Siik Industry in Bengal 
and the Central Province^^ published in 1905, Mr. N. G. Mukerji 
states: — The tusser weaving industry of Bankura seems to be 
more famous than of any other place I have yet visited. The 
sdrts and dJmtis of Sonamukhi and Bishnupur are very famous ; 
even in Dacca and Mymensingh they are prized. At SonSmukhi 
there are about a thousand families of tusser-weavers ; at Bishnu- 
pur there are about 600 to 700 families of tusser and silk weayors ; 
at Gopinathpur mi Bankura about 400 families ; at Rajgram 
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about 200 families, and at Rajhat-Birsinghpur about 400 families. 

These rojUesent at least 10,000 individuals working or capable 
of working in tusser. When they (*annot get enough cocoons, 
they take to cotton weaving, but they prefer turning out tusser. 

The weaving industry of Biahiuipur seems to bo very extensive. 

There are more than 500 families of weavers in the town, and 
they weave either silk or tusser, more silk now than tusser. Silk 
weaving is improving, while tusser weaving is going down. The 
weavers say it costs them now almost as much turning out a 
tusser sdrl as a silk sdri, and people prefer a silk sdrl.^^ 

The quantity of cocoons roared locally is, however, insuflicient 
to meet tlio demand of tho weavers, and large numbers are 
imported from Midnapore and Ohota Miigpur. Tho cocoon rearing 
industry is, in fact, no longer of importance, though some 
rearing is carried on witliin 8 miles of Bankura, tho cocoons being 
brouglit to tho market at Uajgram, and also in tho Khatra thai a, 
tho cocoons being exported to Chaibasa.* 

Tho cotton weaving industry is now of little importance Cotton 
owing to tho imports of cheaper machine-made cloth. Coarse welvingl 
cotton cloth is still made by liand looms in most parts of the 
district, but is gradually being driven out of the market. Tho 
swadeshl movement is reported to have done little to arrest this 
tendency in Bankura, where tho inclination of tlio people to 
use country-made clothes is not pronounced, and the sale of 
Manchester goods lias consequently not decreased. Blankets are 
woven by small colonies of Bhorials (tho shepherd caste) at 
Lokpur and ]<!ondudi on the outskirts of Bankura town. It is 
reported that tliose sheplierds wore originally immigrants from • 

Gaya, but have now cut off all connection with tlieir native 
district and made Bankura their permanent home. 

Tho manufacture of lac was formerly carried on extensively, Lac imlas. 
but is on the decline owing to tho competition of cheap foreign 
lac. The number of factories accordingly decreased from 35 in 
1901 to 24 in 1905, but rose again to 2(3 in 1906, when the 
outturn was 4,160 maimds. The chief centre of tho industry is 
Sonamukhi. 

The raw lac is a resinous incrustation, which is produced 
round the bodies of colonies of the lac insect, after it has fastened 
on the twigs of certain trees, such as the palds {Butea fronclom)^ 
hmim {Schkichera trijmja), sal (Sfiorea rohusta) and dsan 
{Terminalia tonientosa). This insect lives on vegetable sap, which 

* This ftccoiint of the silk iiultistry of Hankura has been conij>iled from Mr. N. 

G. Mukerji’s monograph on The Silk Fahria of Bengal (1903) ami Report on the 
State of the Tuteer S\lk Industry in Benyaland the Central Frovineet (10o5)« 
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Collieries. 


it suoks Up by means of a proboscis from tbo succulent tissues 
of these trees. When the larvco escape from the dead bodies 
of the females, they crawl about in search of fresh sappy twigs; 
and at the time of swarming the twigs of the trees infested by 
them will often be seen to assume a reddish colour, owing to the 
countless masses of minute larvm moving all over them. Those 
that survive penetrate the twigs and become permanently fixed 
there, till they emerge as insects, proceeding in the process of 
digestion to transform the sap sucked up by tlieir proboscis, and to 
exude from their bodies a resinous incrustation, with which they 
ultimately become incrusted. The twigs continue to be incrusted 
until the crop is collected in May to June and October to Novem- 
ber, or just before the swaniflng seasons. 

The incrusted twigs are collected and sold to dealers under < 
the name of stick-lac.’^ Those are dried, broken up and 
crushed, and the lac is pounded and washed under water. The 
washings, when boiled down and concentrated, become “ lac-dye, 
and the washed lac is known as “ seod-lac. The lac is now 
placed in long shallow cloth bags, and these are twisted in front 
of fires till the lac molts and is squeezed through the texture of 
the bags. When sufficiently cooketl, it is spread out on hot 
tubes until it assumes the form of large thin shoots. Those are 
next taken up by skilled operators, who stand in front of the 
fires, and stretch the sheets till they become as thin as paper, 
forming the shellac of commerce. 

There are throe collieries in the northern extremity of the 
district adjoining the AsansOl subdivision of the Burdwan district, 
coal being found only in a narrow strip along the Damodar. 

Of these only two are worked regularly, viz., Kfilikapur, which 
was opened in 187G, and Jamunukanali, opened in 190G; the 
third, the Banskuri colliery, opened in 1897, worked only for 
six months in 190G, and was then closed. Both the working 
mines have inclines, and machinery is not used for raising 
the coal, which is brought to the surface by the primitive means 
of baskets carried on the heads of the labourers. The mines 
are small, and the daily average number of labourers employed 
in 190G was only 40 below ground and 40 above ground. 
The labourers are local men, gongrally belonging to the Bauri, 
Santftl and other low castes, and their average daily earnings are 
about 4 annas each, or about the same as those of agricultural 
labourers. The coal is consumed locally for burning bricks, 
etc., and is reported to be of inferior quality. The output is 
declining steadily, owing to the fact that a large proportion of 
the coal needed for local consumption is now brought by rail from 
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larger mines outside the district ; tho result being that the average 
annual output decreased from 10,000 tons in the five years ending 
in 1901 to 9,000 tons in the quiiKpicimium ending in 1905. 

Latorite is found nearly all over tho district, and is quarried to Other 
a large extent for road mei ailing, and to a small extent for 
building purposes. Few rocks present greater advantages from 
its peculiar c]iara(3ter. It is easy to cut and shape when first dug, 
and it becomes hard and tough after exposure to the air, while 
it seems to bo affected very little by the weather. Indeed, in 
many of the sculptured stones of some of the oldest temples in 
tho distrid, the chisel marks are as fresh and sharp as when they 
were first built. It is perhaps not so strong, nor so capable of 
resisting great pressure and bearing great weights, as some cf the 
sandstones or Ihe more compact kinds of gneiss ; but it certainly 
possesses amply sufficient strength for all ordinary purposes. 

It has been largely used in the old temples, and tho elaborate 
specimens of carving and ornament in some of these shew that 
the nodular structure and irregular surface of the latorite do 
not prevent its effective use for Mich purposes of ordinary 
ornarnenlation as mouldings, etc. Slabs of the rook, fi'om 4 
to 5 feet long, are easily procurable. I'hoy are quarried in a 
rude but effective way; a groove is cut with a rudely pointed 
pick round tlic slab, anoflior is made underneath, and then a 
few wedges driven in split off tho block. Tlio looser and more 
gravelly forms of laterito are used for road-metal, for wliich 
puipose they are admirably adapted. 

Largo quantities of stone are also available in tho hills, 
and quarrying was formerly carried on at tho Susunia hill. 
White lithomarge is obtained under the latorite at a point 
about 12 miles north-east of Bankura, and mica is found in 
some parts of the Khatra and Eaipur thanas, but its quality is 
BO poor that it cannot be worked profitably. Kaolin is found 
in most parts of tho district ; it is used locally for whitewashing 
houses, and is also exported to Kaniganj for the pottery works 
there. Gold is reported to occur in small quantities in the sands 
of the Dhalkishor and Kasai rivois, and is believed to exist in 
varguna Ambikanagar in an estate belonging to the Tagore 
family. Some prospecting work has been carried on, but the 
results were not satisfactory. 

Brass and bell-metal utensils are made, on a fairly large Brasi. 
scale, at Bankura, Bishnupur and Patrasayar. Bankura is said 
to be famous for its large water-vessels, a lota with a spout 
being a speciality of the town; and handsome rice bowls made 
pf wood bound with brass, similar to those known as “Suri 

T 2 
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bowls,” are also turned out. The brass utensils manufactured in 
this district are much prized in native households elsewhere in 
Bengal, and considerable quantities are exported to Calcutta and 
other parts of the country. 

Indigo. account of the manufactures o£ the district would be 

complete without a mention of the indigo industry, which was 
formerly of considerable importance. Writing in 18Gd, Colonel 
Gastrell said that the principal indigo concerns were those of 
Mr. J. Erskino in the north and of Dr. Cheek in the south of the 
district. The head(piartors of the former was at Sonaraukhi, and 
there were out-factories at Asuria, Dosuria, Narayanpur, Uampur, 
Tasuli, Krishnanagar and Gopalpur. The latter, with head- 
quarters at Bankiira, had factories at Santor, Makra, Onda, 
Bishnupur, Amdangra, Chanipatola, J aypiir, Kotalpur, Khatnagar, 
Gopalnagar, Patrasayar, Januira, Bara and Kankilia. A reference 
to old maps shows that there were also factories at Santuri 
and Digha near Bankura on the east, at Kurpa to the south 
on the Taldangra road, at Rol, and at several places along 
the banks of the Dhalkislior. The industry has now completely 
died out. 

‘ce tobacco manufactories in the town of Bishnupur, 

' ‘from which a scented tobacco is exported to almost every part 
of Bengal. The process of preparation is kept a trade secret, 
and the price varies from Its. 5 to lis. 200 per maund. Wood- 
carving is carried on in a .small way at Bankura and Bishnupur, 
household requisites and sporting materials being manufactured 
at the latter place. A new business in fretwork and perforated 
carving in wood and metal has also been started at Bankura. 
Molasses are manufactured by the cultivators all over the district, 
but the industry is on the decline. Penknives, razors and scissors 
of good (quality are made at Sashpur in the Indas thana, and 
conoh-shell oniaments at Bankura, Bishnupur and Patrasayar. 

Tbade, Bice, brass and bell-melal ware, silk stuifs, hides, horns, lime 
and lac are the chief articles of export, while the imports are 
coal, salt, spices, cotton twist, cotton yarn and European piece- 
goods. A small part of the trade passes through the Baniganj 
and Panagarh stations on the East Indian Railway, but most 
of it is conveyed by the Midnapore-Jherria extension of the 
Bengal-N&gpur Railway, which passes through the district. The 
construction of the latter line lias increased the volume of trade, 
but has not yet afforded special facilities of export and import 
to all the trade centres. Consequently, wheeled traffic still 
continues to a considerable extent; but the quantity of import 
or export by caids cannot bo ascertained. The trade of the 
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district is mostly carried on by means of permanent markets 
and also through the medium of lidta and fairs. 

'Jhero is no uniformity in the system of weights and measures Weights 
recognized in the district. There are no less than three seers 
of different weights in the town of Bankura alone, viz., a seer 
of GO, G2 and 80 tolm. The first is used exclusively by 
dealers in brass .utensils, tlie second by retail dealers for 
weighing salt, spices, fish, vegetables, etc., while the third is 
used by wholesale dealers for all kinds of commodities. In 
other parts of the district the s(‘er of GO tolda is used by grocers 
and other traders, whether wholesale or retail ; that of 62 tolas 
is common in the Bishnupur subdivision and in the south-west 
of the headquarters subdivision for all kinds of commodities ; 
and a seer of 04 tolas is employed in tlie Chhafna outpost for 
weighing all goods except rice and oil. In some i)arts of 
Bishnupur and Glihatna, again, a seer of 72 tolas is used by 
traders in silk, rice and oil, while the standard seer of 80 tolas 
is used for all kinds of goods in Kotalpur, Indas, Saltora and 
Qangajalghati. Wholesale dealers in brass and bell-metal also 
use weights known as Usd and pal in parts of the Kotalpur 
thana, a pal being equivalent to tolas ^ while the bhd 
contains 20 pals or 170 tolas. For measures of capacity the 
standard is the pai, the capacity of whicli differs very greatly 
in different places, varying from 74 to 105 tolds. For measures 
of length the English yard and foot are in common use, while 
the cubit {lidih or kdthi) of 18 inches is generally used for 
measuring cloth. 

The old land measure in Bankur& was as follows : — 1 
Aa/^a = 12 chlmtaks Bengal standard measure, or 1 pole 22 yards 
5 feet; 40 kdnl^l ndn 8 kdthd, or 7 poles 28 yards 2 feet; 

50 udns^l arid 7|- hujhdsy or 2 acres 2 roods 18 poles 19 yards 
8 feet ; 4 drhis — l dnm^o^ biijhds, or 10 acres 1 rood 84 poles 
19 yards 7 feet. The Bengal standard hifjhd, which was 
introduced with the revenue survey operations, is equal to 1,600 
square yards, and is divided thus 20 (jandds — l ehhatdk^ or 
5 square yards; li) chhatdh — l kdthd, or 80 square yards; 20 
hdthds-l highdy or 1,600 sejuare yards. There is another division 
of the standard as follows : — 16 gmidds^Y huudnsi^ or 4 
square yards ; 20 bktvdnsts^l biswd or 80 square yards ; 20 bmvds 
==1 highd^ or 1,600 square yards. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MKANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Umil the year 1002 tliero was no railway in tlio disirict, and 
the easiest way of reaching it was to travel by rail to Raiiiganj 
and thence by road. The journey was not only ex[)ensive, but 
tedious. First, the Hamodar had to bo crossed— no easy matter 
in the rains, with water rusliing down in tlood, or at other seasons 
of the year in consequence of the numerous sandbanks, llaviug 
arrived on the other side of the river, a weary journey in 
ramshackle carts drawn by feeble ponies awaited the traveller 
before he could reacli the town of liaiikura. The dillicultics of 
the journey may bo realized from the oxpeiienec of Sir AV. AV. 
Hunter when travelling from Suri to Midnaporo in 1860, “The 
journey,’^ writes Mr. Skrino, in the Life of Sir William Wilson 
llnntar^ “was fraught willi fatigue and peril, and its incidents 
contrast strangely with the |)rosaic features of railway travel now 
universal througliout India. The Hunters journeyed by road in 
their own victoria drawn by a pair, their tliird liorse being sent 
forw^ard at alternate stages. August is the moiitli least suited of 
the twelve for a flitting, for it is a time of suffocating Imat varied 
by downpours, of which those who have never visited the tropics 
can form no conception. On arriving at the bank of the river 
Htaodar the luckless travellers found it a raging torrent. Tlio 
only means of transit was a crazy ferry-boat, into which was 
crammed the victoria flanked by the horses on either side. Each 
was firmly held by the head, while its master stood behind to 
manipulate a cunning apparatus of rope, so devised that on 
either animal showing signs of fractiousness ho would at once be 
forced overboard. Then a start was made to cross the Daiuodar 
at 8 A.M., but it was past ton nt night ore the boat was able to 
make a creek on the opposite bank. Tire horses were lifted 
through the sea of mud left by tlie rv, coding waters by the help 
of bamboo leverage, and the family, now fairly worn out, made 
their way to the embanked high road and started for the rest 
house. The carriage had not proceeded far ore the didver saw a 
broad black line bisecting the road immediately in front. This 
proved to be a chasm made by the floods. There was nothing for 
it but to unhitch the horses, lot the carriage down the bank, and 
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drag it painfully to tlie summit of the road on the other side of 
the gap,”* 

The railway now runs tlirough the district from oast to west, 
but internal coinmunicaiiou is rendered difficult by tlio many 
unbridged rivers wliicli intersect the district. Beds of sand in the 
dry weather, with a narrow fordable stream in tlie centre, they 
swell into torrents in the rains, and traffic is frequently impeded 
for three or four days at a time. In the cold and hot weather 
again they form a serious ob^taclo to traffic owing to the wide 
stretches of sand in their dried-up beds ; and it is a pitiable tight 
to see the frantic struggles of the bullocks to drag their carts across 
them. Where there is a narrow unbridged nullalx to cross, the 
difficulty is equally groat, for the carter must either unload, and 
convey the cart and its load ovm' sc]_)arateiy, or let cart, bullocks 
and the load go full swing into tlie nullah, and take their chance 
of either being upset at the bottom or of getting sufficient impetus 
to run up tlie other side. 

Except for the deficiency of bridges, however, the roads of the 
district aro, on the whole, excellent, and practically every part is 
well-provided with them except the south-west corner round 
llaipur. The facilities for road-making are naturally good, the 
lateritie soil affording an inexhaustible supply of metal ; and 
besides the main roads, there aro numerous cart roads and tracks 
intorsocting the country in all directions, and rendering the 
transit of light loads by carts and pack-bullocks easy. 

The only railway in the district is a branch of tho Bengal- kail- 
Nagpur Railway, known as the Midnapore-Jliorria extension or 
tho Kharagpur-Asansol branch. Its length within tho district is 
about 50 miles, and there are 7 stations, viz., Piardoba, Bishnu- 
pur, Ramsagar, Ondagram, Bankura, Chhatna, and Jhantipahari. 

The lino crosses tho Birai river near Bishnupur and tho 
Dhalkishor a few miles east of Bankura, the bridge over tho 
river last named being a fine piece of engineering work. There 
is also a proposal to construct a chord lino from Howrah to 
Bankura, which would join this railway at Bishnupur. The 
principal object of this connection would bo to supply Calcutta 
with an alternative route from the United Provinces and 
Northern India to that afforded by tho East Indian Railway; 
its immediate effect, so far as this district is concerned, would be 
to bring it into direct communication with Calcutta. 

The Public Works Department maintains altogether 58^ miles Uoads, 
o! roads in the district, of which 55^^ miles are motaUed and 3 


* F. H. Skrine, Life of Sir William Wilson Emter^ (1901) p. 113. 
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miles are immotalled; while the District Board maintains 01 
miles of metalled and 641 miles of iinmetalled roads, besides 
a number of village roads (all unmotalled) with an aggregate 
length of 105 miles. The following is a brief account of the 
principal roads of tlie district. 

Ranif?aiij. l^ho Only road in the district maintninod from Provincial 

Midnapore is tho Kanigaiij-Midnaporo road, of which 58 J miles lie 
within the district ; it is at present kept up by the District Board 
for the Public Works Department. Starting from the Dtoodar 
river, it passes southwards through Mejia and Gangajalghati to 
the town of Bankura. Thence it runs to tlie south-east, parallel 
with tho railway, through Onda and Bislinupiir, entering tho 
Midnaporo district a short distance to the south of tho Piurdoba 
railway station. Near Bishnupur there is a short loop road, 
which branches off at the Birai river, and passing to the west of 
the town of Bishnupur, rejoins the main road about a mile from 
tho town. Of tho 58| miles lying wittiin the district, all but 3 
miles are metalled. Most of tho streams over which it passes 
have been bridged ; but there lUre no bridges over the Gandheswari 
and Dhalkisor near Bankura or over tlie Birai near Bishnupur. 
The Damodar is also unbridged, and consequently communication 
with Itaniganj is difiicult, especially during the rains, tlie river 
being often impassable for days together wlien it is in high 
flood. 

important roads maintained by the District Board 

roads. radiate from Bankura and Bishnupur. To tlie west of Bankura is 
a road 17 miles long, known as the Bankura- Kagliunathpur road, 
which loads to Baraunshasan, and establishes communication with 
Raghunathpur in Manbhfim. Two important roads branch off 
from this road, one running from Dalpur to Mohosiui (9 miles) on 
the south-west and thence to Puruliu, while anotlier strikes north 
from Chhiltna to Susunia and thence through Kustholia to Meji^ 
(21 miles). On the south of Bankura there are two main roads, 
one, the Bankura-Khtoa road, running south-west through 
Indpur (G miles) to Khatra, 2\h miles from Bankura; while the 
other, the Bankura-Raipur road., goes south-east to Taldangra 
(lo^J miles) and thence via SimlapSl (8^ miles) to Raipur, which 
is situated 3G| miles from Bankura. To tho north-east a long 
road, known as the Bankura-Burdwaii road, leads from Bankura 
through Beliatore (12^ miles) to Sonamukhi (25 miles) and 
thence through ICrishnanagar to Burd^^n ; its length within 
the district is 41 J miles. This used to form part of the direct 

route between Bankura and Calcutta, a total distance of 854 
miles. 
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From Bishnupur two important District Board roads branch 
off. The first, known as the Bishnupur-Panagarh road, runs due 
north through Sonamukhi to Pangametiii on the Damodar river 
and thence to Panagarh, its length in the district being 25 miles. 

The second, known as the Bishnupur-Howrah road, runs through 
Jaypur and Mirzapur to Kotalpiir and thence into the Howrah 
district, 23 miles lying within this district ; from Kotalpur a road 
branches off to Indas and thence to llol, ultimately joining the 
Baukiira-Burdwan road a little distance beyond the north-eastern 
boundary. The only other roads calling for separate notice are 
those in the north-west of the district, viz., a road from Gangajal- 
ghati to Saltora, 13V miles long, which passes through Kustholia, 
whore it crosses the Chhatna- Mejia road, and a road from Mejia 
via Saltora to Marulu (111 miles), which is part of the Eaniganj- 
Purulia road. 

In concluding this account of the roads of Bankura, mention Military 
may be made of tlie old Military Grand Trunk Road Irom 
Calcutta to the north-west. It enters Bankura from Burdwan, Road, 
and traversing the southern hall of the district, runs in a north- 
westerly direction south of and nearly parallel to the Dhalkishor, 
and enters tlie Manbhum district near the village of Raghunathpur, 
passing on its way through Kotalpur, Bishnupur, Onda, Bankura, 
and Chhatna. A reference to the map will show that this road is 
now divided into three sections, viz., part of the Bishnupur- 
Howrah road, part ol the Raniganj-Midnapore road and part of 
the Bankura-Raghunathpiir road. Formerly, the section from 
Bankura to Bishnupur was much used by pilgrims on their way to 
the great temple of Jagannath at Puri, but most of lire passenger 
traffic, as well as part of the cart traffic, has now been absorbed by 
the railway. 

Not far from the road at Ramsagar, a few miles west of 
Bishnupur, and at Salghata, a short distance from Onda, some 
lofty towers may still bo seen. These are interesting relics of a 
scheme entertained by the Indian Government early in the 
nineteenth century (1820-30) for the construction of a series of 
towers, 100 feet high and at intervals of 8 miles, for semaphore 
signalling all the way from Calcutta to Bombay. In those days 
the word ‘ telegraph ’ was applied to the method of signalling by 
means of a semaphore, and we therefore find these towers marked 
on old maps as telegraph stations. 

The conveyances ih^mmon use consist of bullock carts, pack- Convey, 
bullocks and imlkiSy which call for no special description. One 
conveyance is, however, peculiar, viz., the ordinary tumtum on: 
dogcart with bamboo shafts, the peculiarity being that, instead of 
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a horse,. there are one or two men iu the shafts, who draw the 
vehicle along by pushing against o rope tied between them. 

The only navigable rivers in the district are the Damodar and 
K^sai, but there is practically na river-borne trafiic except timber, 
which is floated down the Damodar. During ilie rains numbers 
of logs are fastened together by ropes to form rafts known locally 
as ?)idrs, with three or four men to steer them. The rafts are 
sometimes 50 to 60 yards long, and generally ton or twelve are 
launched together from the timber-} ielding tracts higher up the 
river. The trade, however, is declining on account of the denu- 
dation of the forests towards the sources of the Damodar. 

The District Board maintains 18 ferries, of wliich the most 
important is that across the Damodar at Itangametia. Most of 
the ferries ply only during the rains when the rivers and streams 
are in flood, the passengers and goods being transported in 
ordinary country I oats and dug-outs. Floats resting on inverted 
earthen pots, and rafts made of sola pith, are used for crossing the 
smaller streams, and the latter are also used by fishermen to stand 
on when throwing their nets. 

There are altogether 100 miles of p )stal communication in tlie 
district and G7 [)Ost offices, /.r ., one post olfice for every flO square 
miles. The number of postal articles delivered in 1906-07 was 
l,951,d82, includiug letters, postcards, packets, newspapers, and 
parcels ; while the value of money orders paid was Ks. 9,89,429 
and of those issued Ks. 6,4o,251. The number of Savings Bank 
deposits in the same year was 6,845, the amount deposited being 
Ks. 2,53,760. Tlrere are 4 postal-telegraph offices, from which 
5,998 messages were issued iu the same year ; these ofiices are 
situated at Bankura, Bishnupur, Guugajalghati and Sonamukhi. 
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CUArTEU X. 

LAND HKVKNUE ADMINISTliATlON. 

Bi-FoitE Ikilisli rule was cstaLlisliod, the wliolo of the district, as URVENtE 
now constituted, with the oxcepfiou of tliauo.s Raipur and Kliatra b-stoby. 
and of the western portion of the Bankura tliilna now included 
in the Cliliiltua outpost, was comprised within the territory of the 
Raja of Bislmupur, the descendant of a long lino of independent 
or tributary cliiefs. On the cession of Baiikura, the Raja was 
reduced to the position of an ordinary land-holder. In 1788 
a settlemout of his estate was made with the then Raja, Chaitanya 
Siiigli, the land revenue payable being fixed at Rs. 3,8(i,(08 : a 
cony of the k.lmhyal signed by Mr. (nftenyards Sir) Arthur 
Uesilrigo, dated Indas, the 1th August, 1788, is still preserved in 
the Collectorato at Bankura with an ckravnanai signed in the 
Narrri character by the Raja. At tlio decennial settlement 
Chaitanya Singli engaged to pay 4 laklis of rupees annually as 
laud revenue ; but this sum he was unable to pay, for hia estate was 
imiiovcrislied by the famine of 1770, by the lawless state of the 
country, which had for many years past been overrun by banditti, 
and by costly litigaiioii with a rival claimant. The result was 
that soon after executing the agreement, tlio Raja failed to 
meet his engagements ; and in default of payment of revenue, the 
Bishnupur imnjxna was split up into smaller estates, which wore 
either sold or settled imdor separate engagements with the subor- 
dinate already in possession. , . • ,,n. 

In this way 12 separate estates were formed, viz, in 17J1, 
Barahazari now included in the Gangrijalghati Riana, Karisunda 
in Indus and Kotalpur, Barsiali and Hutbalsiyu Indas, Bay tal, 
Ilutdosrft and Kotalpur in Kotalpur, and Farulia in bonamukhi; 
in 1798 Jamtara in Onda and tlio estate known as the Jungle 
Mahal; and in 1800 Kuchiakol and Panchsl in the Bishnupur 
thana ’ The following portions of estates were also separated and 
settled with Wnkdan in 1791, viz., Maliara in the Gangajalghati 
thana, and Shaharjora and Kismat Shaharjora m Barjora. 
Among these estates the Jungle Mahal calls for special mention. 
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Large portions of the old estate of Bishnupur were under jungle, 
and the timber, firewood, honey, wax, etc., which they yielded, 
formed a valuable source of revenue. The right of collecting these 
jungle products was farmed out by the llSja, and the revenue he 
obtained thereby was called the Jungle Mahal, and had nothing 
to do with arable land. But afterwards, when it was formed into 
a separate estate, the name of Jungle Mahal was given to the 
whole area from which jungle producis were collected, some 
part of which was cleared and cultivated, while the rest remained 
covered by jungle. 

Even after these portions of the (state had been detached 
and sold, the Eaja was unable to pay the assessed revenue. 
Consequently the portion of his estate which still remained was 
eventually put up to auction in August 1806 in satisfaction of 
arrears of land revenue. At that time, no individual would bid 
above Ks. 1,50,000, and Government accordingly became the 
purchaser for that sum. On the 12th November in the same 
year it was again put up for sale by Government, and purchased 
for Ks. 2,15,000 by the Maharaja of Burdwan, whose property it 
still is. 

Though the revenue-paying property had thus been disposed 
of, the Itaj family retained some properties consisting of (1) 
bdbudn lands, which had been granted rent-free by EajaCbaitauya 
Singh or his predecessors to relations, and (2) lands granted 
rent-free for the maintenance of idols. A considerable area had 
been assigned for the latter purpose, and even after the estate of 
Bishnnpur had been sold off in 1806, these assignments held good, 
the Kaj family remaining in possession as selaits. Altogether 168 
idols are, it is reported, still maintained on the estate, among which 
may be mentioned Madan Mohan, Kadha Syam, Ananta Leva and 
Mrinmayi at Bishnnpur, Syam Chand at Iladhamohanpur, Gokul 
Chlind at Gokulnagar, Siva at Ektoswar, Kamkrishnaji at Sabrakon, 
and Brindaban Chandra at Birsingha. As regards the bdbtidn 
lands, f.c., lands held rent-free by relations of the Bishnupur 
Rajas, Sir Charles Blunt, who was appointed Commissioner of 
Bishnupur in December 1801, and held charge of the oflloe until 
it was abolished in 1805, proposed the resumption by the Eaj 
family of rent-free lands in the pargana in April 1803. This 
proposal was sanctioned, and the bdbudn lands were resumed on 
behalf of the Baja. There are still a number of revenue-free 
estates standing in the name of members of the family, besides a 
few snoall revenue-paying estates, which wore originally revenue- 
free properties, but were subsequently resumed as invalid Idkhirdj 
holdings and settled with the Bftjd. 
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The above account will show the manner in which pargana Parganas, 
Bishnupur was disposed of; and it will be sufficient to 

add that the Chh&tna 
outpost, coinciding with 
par y ana OhhAtna, and 
tlie thAnas of Raipur 
and Khatra, comprising 
par y anas Ambikanagar, 
Bhalaidiha, Phulkuama, 

Raipur, Simlapal, 
Syamsimdarpur and 
Supur were subsequently 
received on transfer from 
the ManbliHin district. 

Besides these parganas, 
there is another pargana 
called MaliiswarA, which 
lies within the geogra- 
piiinal limits of this 
district, but is borne 
on the revenue roll of 
Manbhum. The state- 
ment in the margin 
shows the different parganas, their area, and the thanas or 
outposts within which they are situated. 

The most important event in the subsequent revenue history 
of the district lias been the settlement of the lands held by 
ghatu'dls. The ghdhcdls appear to have been originally a qmsi- 
military body of men employed by the Raj As of Bishnupur to 
defend the country against the incursions of the Marathas and 
other invaders, and generally to maintain peace within their 
borders. As regards the ghdts for wliich they wore responsible, it 
may be explained that, though the word itself denotes a pass of 
some kind, their duties were not confined to the protection of 
passes through the hills. Some ghdts, it is true, were hill-passes 
in the strict sense of the term, but others merely embraced a 
section of an ordinary road, and others again notliiiig but areas 
of open country, which might contain one or more villages and 
might not be traversed by any road at all. In return for their 
services the ghdiwdh had assignments of land granted to them 
subject to the payment of a quit-rent called panchak^ and such 
assignments constituted the ghdtwdli tenures. 

These tenures were of three kinds, viz., (1) sarkdri panchaki^ 
i,e,y those in which the pane ha k or quit-rent was realized by 
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and Indas. 

Chhatoa 

167,721 

Bankura 

MahiBwarii 

Maliara 

132,723 } 
3,477 ) 

Gangajrtighati. 

Phulkusma ... 
Raipur 

16,568 \ 
86,806 ) 

Raipur. 

Sbaharjora 

20,834 

Gangajalghati, 

Siuilapiil 

50,158 

Simlapal. 1 

Supur 

122,500 

Khatra. 

S^atiifcundarpur 

i 

30,028 

Raipur, 
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Government direct, (2) zarn'indari panchaJa, or those in which 
the quit-rents wore amalgamated with the land revenue of a 
parent estate and realized through the zamlndars, and (3) 
be-panchn/ii, or those in Avhich no quit-rent of any kind wtia 
realized. The tenures of the third class call for no explanation, 
but an account of the origin of the first two classes may be 
given. The zamndari ptvic/tak} lands consisted of lands forming 
portions of the old Bishnupiir estate sold for arrears of revenue 
between 1791 and 1802, for wliicdi tlie paHc/iah or quit-rent 
was paid to Government througli the zamiiidar. The mikdrl 
panchaki lands consisted of (jhdfwdH tenures belonging to 43 
and comprised tlie greater portion of the thanas of Bankura, 
Onda and Bishiiupur. At the close of tlie 18th century, tlie Raja 
of Bishnupiir found that he had no control over the (jhdlu'dh^ 
who refused to pay the pandiak duo from them. Ho, therefore, 
agreed to make over these (jhdl^ to Government, on conditiou 
that he was given an abatemect of revenue ecpnil to the amount 
of panchak payable to him by the (jlidtudk. This arrangement 
was made by Sir Charles Blunt, Commissioner of Bishnupiir, in 
1802; and it was agreed that if Goverinnont should ever dispense 
with the services of the (jhdlicd/H, the lands should be re-annexed to 
the zamindari (/ <?., of Bishnupiir or the zainindari to which they 
then appertained or in the ambit of which they were included 
when that zamindari was settled). By the sole of the Bishnupiir 
estates in 180G the Maharaja of Burdwiin succeeded to the 
rights of the Raja of Bishnupiir, but the lands have continued 
to be known as sarkdrt panch fkly as the panc/iak or quit-rent has 
been realized by Government since 1802. 

The original area of the lands held hy f/kdfwdii between 1791 
and 1802 is not known, and the first information wo have is 
regarding the mrkdri panchaki lands separated in 1802, which, 
according to Sir Charles Blunt, had an area of 35,282 Lighds 
and half a mauzd. This area, however, was not ascertained by 
measurement, but was based on the assertions of tho yhdtwdk 
themselves. From 1805 yearly lists of the ghdtwdli lands called 
ism^naviHi or mdthndri were compiled from the statements of the 
ry// a’a/.s, but no reliance can bo placed on those lists; and it is 
not till the revenue survey of 1854-56 that we have any clear 
record of the area in tho possession of (jhdtwdh. According to 
this survey, tho area of the sarkdri panchaki lands held by 
ghdludh was 136,536 bighdH^ of the zaminddri panchaki lands 
130,358 birjhdSy and of tho be -panchaki lands 2,971 lighdn, making 
a total of 269,865 bighds of (jhdficdli lands belonging to the old 
Bishnupur estate. Subsequently a survey (made between 1879 
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and 1887) was undertaken to determine precisely the area of 
the ghitivdli land; and it is reported that they comprise altogether 
520,000 bighds (i.e., about 170,000 acres), sarhdn panchakl and 
he-panchnki lands accounting for 170,000 hhjhdi^ and zarmnddri 
panchkl lands for 350,000 highda. The number of mrhdn 
panchaki ghdh is 43, of le-panvhaki ghdtn 9, and of znminddri 
panchakl ghdtfi 218, making a total of 270; and the pinchak 
realized was Es. 10,800, viz., Es. 5,000 for tho mrhdn panchakl 
lands and Es. 5,800 for tho zammJdri panchokl lands. 

Nominally, tho ghdludh constituted a body of rural police, 
who bore the generic name of ghdludl^ but were divided, 
according to their special functions or to the tenures they held, 
into several classes such as sarddr ghdfwdl^ sadidl, digdr and 
idhnldr, Tho responsibility of keeping the roads open and of 
protecting travellers from robbery rested with the ghdtwdh 
generally; but the nvm at their head was called sarddr ^ tho 
man next in rank and immediately subordinate to him was 
the sadul/j while tlio tdheddrs were immediately subordinate to 
the latter. 

The duty of tho mrdar was to collect pnnchak or quit-rent 
from tho sadidk and idheddr ghdlicdh^ to pay tho same to Govern- 
ment or to the zamindar, as tho case might be, to depute ghdiwdls 
for keeping watch and ward in the villages or on roads, to assist 
police officers in investigations, and to perform other police 
duties, when necessary. The sadidJs had to collect panchak from 
tho taheddrs^ to pay the same to the sarddr^ and to supervise the 
work of tho ghdludh. In some instances, also, they were deputed 
for watch and ward duties in tho villages and along tlie roads. 
The duty of the idheddr ghdludl was to keep watch over a ghdt, 
generally a village or a group of two or more villages, as 
well as certain portions of road, lie was also required to give 
information of any offence cognizable by the police committed 
within his ghat and to rejiort births and deaths, for which puiq)Ose 
he had to attend tho police station periodically. 

In pargnnas Maliiswara, Supur, Ambikanagar, Eaipur, 
Phulkusma, Syamsundaipur, Simlapal and Bhalaidiha, those 
who performed the duties of sarddrs were called digdr 8^ and the 
digdrs of the last seven parganas exercised the powers of head- 
constables, when those were in Maubhiim. In parganas 

MahiswarH, and Chh^itna again there was a class called jdgirddrs^ 
who in the former pargana performed the duties of sarddrs^ and 
in the latter the duties of ghdtwdls. 

The duties of the ghdludh, as a body, differed from those of 
the village ehankiddrs, in that they were exercised not within the 
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village as such, but within an area roughly determined by imme- 
morial custom and known as a ghat. The bulk of the force mny be 
described as rural patrols working on stated beats, which did not 
necessarily coincide with any line of district or village road. A 
few did useful work in preventing or reporting crime, and more 
rarely, in assisting in its detection, but as a rule they neglected 
their duties, Tlie system was, in fact, an anachronism, tlie 
circumstances which led to the creation of the service having long 
since ceased to exist. The ghdtwdh were practically useless for 
police purposes, and with no elefinlte duties to perform, they became 
in time perpetrators or abettors of crime. As late ns 187d tiio 
Magistrate of Bankura reported that “they have or have had 
the reputation of concocting robberies, dacoities and the like.^’ 
This was no new feature, for wo find 8ir Charles Blunt reporting 
in 1802 that “instead of protecting the pargana from the depre- 
dations of others, they have readily seized every opportunity 
of joining the invaders, and many of them are by profession 
dacoits.’* 

Eventually, in 1876 a Bill was introduced in the Bengal 
Council with a statement of objects and reasons to the effort 
that — “ The ghdttvdh are doing as little police work as tliey like, 
and that little as inefficiently as they choose, and are disputing 
the authority of the Magistrate to make them do anything, while 
the Magistrate himself has doubt as to what his lawful authority 
is. The expediency of legislation is therefore manifest.” The 
Bill, which was passed in April 1877, recognized the hereditary 
title of ghdtwdh whose families had been in possession since the 
Permanent Settlement. The heir of an hereditary ghdtwdl could 
only bo passed over on certain deCnite grounds of unfitness nnd 
with the sanction of the Local Government. The duties of 
ghdttvdU were laid down, and penalties for their neglect were 
prescribed. Alienation of ghdlwdU lands was forbidden ; leases 
were not to be binfling on a ghdticdli successor ; and no civil court 
was to entertain a suit by a dismissed ghdtwdl for the possession 
of service lands. The Viceroy and Governor-General, however, 
withheld his assent from the Bill, on the ground that the local 
legislature could not oust the jurisdiction of the civil court, and 
also because of various inconsistencies and defects in the wording 
of the Bill. 

It was then determined to have a survey of all the ghdtwdli 
lands and a record of the rights of the ghdtwdh in order to separate 
the lands held on a variety of other titles or no title at all ; to 
ascertain what lands were really ghdtwdli^ by whom they were held 
ftjid on what terms of service, etc., so that disputes might be at 
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an end and proper service demanded in return for the holdings. 
The work was commenced in 1879, but at the end of 1884 
it was found that the survey had cost an enormous sum of 
money, and produced nothing but a long list of civil suits, in 
which Government was bound to fail. Mr. Risley, c.s. (now 
Sir H. H. Risley, k.c.i.e.) was then deputed to compromise 
the suits and bring the survey to a close as quickly as possible, 
both of which objetjts he effected. The total number of tenures 
demarcated as ghdtwdli was G,011, with an area of 165,603 
acres or 2,430 square miles, and the cost of the proceedings 
amounted to Rs. 63,380. The survey was completed in 1886-87 ; 
and on its basis an amicable settlement of the ghdtwdli lands 
was undertaken in November 1894. These proceedings are 
approaching completion. 

In all cases in which settlement has been effected, the 
ghdiwdk concerned have been released from police duties. The 
panchok has been abolished, and they pay the rent assessed for 
their land. Tlio assessments have boon made according to 
prevailiug rates as regards lands in the direct occupation of the 
ghUvddls^ but as regards lands held by them tlirough their tenants, 
75 per cent, of the rent roali^ied by them from the latter has been 
accepted as the assessment. A concession of 25 per cent, of the 
total assessment has been allowed to the ghdUcdh in considera- 
tion of the fact that they have been enjoying the lands from 
generation to generation on payment of a small quit-rent. The 
remaining 75 per cent, of the assessment is being divided equally 
between Goveniment and the zamindars, the Government demand 
being fixed in perpetuity. 

This amicable settlement has been made possible by the 
peculiar nature of tlie tenures. Up to the present there have 
been three parties supposed to be beneficiaries in the land, the 
State, the zamnidar and the ghdtwdl. Tlie State has consented to 
the settlement, as hitherto there has boon but little return for the 
heavy expenditure incurred on surveys and litigation in connection 
with these tenures, and because the peculiar distribution of the 
service land rendered it impossible to arrange for adequate service, 
one part of the district had more ghdlwdU than could be 
employed on any useful purpose, while another part had not 
enough for tho necessary watch and ward on the roads. The 
zamindars again received nothing but the quit-rent from the 
ghdtwdl^ whereas in the case of the zanwuldn panchaki lands the 
lands are now being made integral portions of the estates in 
which they are situated, the rental assessed being paid to the 
landlords, who again pay Government the revenue agreed upon 
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for the ghdU minus the jianchah formerly received by them and 
included in the revenue demand. As regards the ghdiu-dh^ as the 
sardars grow richer, they tended more and more to pose as land- 
holders, and the obligation of personal service, frecpiently involving 
the payment of blackmail to escape bullying by tlie regular 
police, beoamo extremely distasteful to them. Tlie fdbedars^ on 
the other hand, were constanily in trouble between tlie needs of 
tlieir cultivation and the requirements of the thfina in the matter 
of patrol, flesides tliis, tlie abolition of tlie system has boon 
acquiesced in by the ghdtu'dh as relieving them from the risk of 
forfeiting their tenures by dismissal for disobeying orders. Such 
cases had occurred, and when an outsider was ajipointed to 
succeed to a vacancy created by dismissal, ihe family lost its land 
for good. 

According to a relurn for the year 1887-88 the number of 
estates borne on the revenue roll was 1)10, with a current revenue 
«?.emand of Its. 4,58,000. The toial number of estates in 1907 
was 1,143, and the land revenue d('mand was Its. 4,83,000, 
representing an increase of 20 per cent, in the number of estates 
and of 0 per cent, in the demand during 20 years. Of these 
estates, 1,071 with a demand of J^s. J, 81, 000 are permanently 
settled, including a certain number added recently by the 
resumption and .settlement of (jlidhrali lands. The remaining 
estates are mainly estates which were formerly held revenue-free 
{Idh'hirdj)^ but were afterwards resumed by Government and 
assessed. Most of those were at first settled temporarily, but 
this error was rectified in January 186(), when the Board of 
Eevenuo directed that all sottloments of resumed Inkhirdj ntn/idh 
should be revise<l, and .settlements effected with the pro|)rietor.s 
in perpetuity. Besides the 1,071 permanently settled estates, 
there are 72 e.statos of which Government is tlio proprietor, 53 
with a demand of Its. 800 being tonq^orarily settled estates, 
while 19 with a demand of Es. 1,000 are under direct manage- 
ment. The former are mostly petty estates formed out of the 
surplus road-side land along tlie Eanigaiij-Midnapore road. The 
latter include certain town khds mahdh and arc also unimportant 
properties, wljich have been bought in by Government at sales 
for arrears of revenue. 

The tenures of BSnkura consist of properties held under the 
zamindars and comprise {a) patnt idlnk'^y with their subordinate 
tenures called darpalnt and sepahii, (A) mukanari (dluks^ (c) 
istimrdri id/nk% and (^/) ijdrdff including darijdnU and zar-i^penhgl 
ijdvdH. The following is a brief description of each of these 
tenures. 
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It has been already mentioned that the Raja of Bishnupur’s 
estate became broken up towards the end of the 18th century, 
and that in 1806 a considerable portion of it was purchased by the 
Maharaja of Burdwiin, who gradually became the proprietor of 
•four of the most important estates in the district, viz., Bishnupur, 
Barahazari, Karisunda, and the Jungle Mahal. On these 
estates coming into liis possession, he created under- tenures, 
kno’wn els palm idlah^ similar to those in existence on his large 
estates in Burdwan and other districts, A patn'i tenure is, in 
effect, a lease which binds its holder by terms and conditions 
similar to those by whicli a superior landlord is bound to the 
State, By Regulation XLI V of 1793 the proprietors of estates 
were allowed to grant leases for a period not exceeding 10 years, 
but this provision was rescinded by section 2 of Regulation V 
of 1812 ; while by Regulation XYIII of the same year proprietors 
were declared competent to grant leases for any period even in 
perpetuity. Finally, Regulation YIII of 1819, known as the 
Ratni Sale Law, declared the validity of these permanent tenures, 
defined the relative rights of the zamindars and their subordinate 
patnl tdluJidarSy and established a summary process for the sale 
of such tenures in satisfaction of the zamindar’s demand of rent. 
It also legalized under-letting on similar terms by the painlddrs 
and others. 

Since the passing of the Ratni Sale Law, this form 
of tenure has been very popular with zamindars wlio wish to 
divest themselves of the direct management of their property, 
or part of it, or who wish to raise money in the shape of a bonus. 
It may be described as a tenure created by the zamindar to be held 
by the lessee and liis heirs or transferees for ever at a rent fixed 
in perpetuity, subject to the liability of annulment on sale of 
the parent estate for arrears of Government revenue, unless 
protected against the rights exercisable by auction purchasers 
by common or special registry, as prescribed by sections 37 and 
39 of Act XI of 1859, The tenant is called upon to furnish 
collateral security for the rent and for his conduct generally, or 
he is excused from tliis obligation at the zamindar's discretion. 

Under-tenures created by paCnJddrs are called dar painty and 
those created by darpatnidars are called scpatnl tenures. These 
under-tonures are, like the parent tenures, permanent, transferable 
and heritable j and have generally the same rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities attaclied to them. They are usually granted 
on payment of a bonus. Section 13 of Regulation YIII of 1819 
provides rules for staying tlie sale of a patni^ if it takes place 
owing to the intentional withholding of payment of rent by the 
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patnidar with the object of ruining his subordinate tenure- 
holders. In such oases, the under-tenants are allowed the means 
of saving the pafni tenure and their own under-tenures, by paying 
into the Collector’s office the advertized balance due to the 
zamindar. The patni tenure so preserved forms the necessary 
security to the depositors, who have a lien on it in the same 
manner as if the loan had been made upon mortgage. The 
depositors may then apply to the Collector for obtaining 
immediate possession of the defaulter’s tenure ; and the defaulter 
will not recover his tenure, ‘‘ except upon repayment of the 
entire sum advanced, with interest at the rate of 12 per cent, per 
annum up to the date of possession having been given, or upon 
exhibiting proof, in a regular suit to bo instituted for the purpose, 
that the full amouut so advanced, with interest, lias been realized 
from the usufruct of the tenure. ” 

Shikmi tenures are a class of tenures of a peculiar nature, 
created by Government at tlie settlement of resumed lakhiraj 
villages. During the investigations which were made into the 
validity of the rent-free (enures of the district, several villages 
were discovered to be held under invalid Mkhiv^j grants. They 
wore resumed ; and in the course of the measurement and 
assessment of the tenants’ holdings preliminary to the settlement 
of the villages by Government, several small idk/iirdj holdings were 
found. These wore separately measured and assessed, and their 
proprietors were called upon to enter into a settlement on the same 
principle as was observed in the settlement of the entire village — 
half the assets being allowed to them as profits, etc., and half 
taken as the revenue duo to Government. But for convenieuce 
sake, the proprietor of the ontiro ma/idl was at tlie time of the 
settlement entrusted with the collection of the revenues due 
from his shikmiddrs and was allowed 10 per cent, on the collections 
as his remuneration. Thus came into existence the skikmi malidk, 
the revenue of which is paid to Government through the 
proprietors of the village in which they are situated. The status 
of a shikmiddr is that of a tenure-holder with hereditary and 
transferable rights ; the Government revenue paid by them is fixed 
in perpetuity, and is not subject to enhancement. Shikmi tenures 
may bo found in almost every part of the district. 

The old miikarrari tenures formerly existing in Bankura were 
nearly all abolished at the decennial settlement, and the mukarrari 
taluks subsequently created are not numerous. Those that exist 
have definite rights expressed in the written engagements by which 
they are created. It is generally specified that they shall be 
hereditary, and their rents are not subject to enhancement. 
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Hence the name muhirrari^ which is derived from the Persian 
kardir<i mcaninj' fixed. At the creation of a mukarrarl tenure, 
the lessee pays a bonus or naldml. 

DartmkarrarU are subordinate to mukarrarls^ and are created 
•by the mukarrandm\ These tenures are also of a fixed nature, 
and the rights of the lessee are the same as those of the superior 
holder or mukarrandar who created the tenure. Dannukarrari 
tenures, however, are very few in number in Brnikura. 

Idimrdri taluks also are not numerous. All ihose found in IstimrdrX 
Bankura are said to have been created by proprietors of estates 
subsequent to the decennial settlement. The rights and privileges 
of istimrdnddrs are similar to those of mukarrariddrs, and a bonus 
is also paid by the tenant at the time of the execution of 
the lease. Darislinirdn tdluks^ox istimrdris of the second degree, 
are rare. 

The status of ijdvdddrs^ or farmers, and of their subordinate ijcuas. 
darijdrdddrs, differs widely from that of the other intermediate 
tenure-holders described above. Ijdrdddrs hold farming leases, by 
which a definite amount of annual rent is fixed for a specified 
term, usually varying from five to thirty years. Such leases are 
granted not only by the zamindars or superior landlords, but also 
by subordinate tdluk ldrs or tenure-holders in an estate. The 
lessor cannot enhance the rent of an ijdrd lease during its term ; 
and on its expiry, the ijdrdddr is not entitled to renewal. If 
the latter is not specifically, by the conditions of his lease, 
debarred from creating an under-tenure, ho occasionally creates a 
darijdrd tenure, the term of which cannot, of course, be longer 
than that of his own lease. 

Another kind of yard is known as a zard-peshgl ijdrdy i,e.^ 
a lease granted in consideration of an advance of money. It may 
bo granted for an unspecified term of years, and made terminable 
on certain conditions, e.g,^ when an estate is mortgaged as security 
for a loan. The term expires when the mortgagee has recovered 
the amount of debt and interest from the proceeds of the property. 

Such leases are much in vogue in this part of the country, where 
even the cultivators often give a zar4-pe^hgl ijdrd of their lands to 
the village mahdjaus. 

The third class of tenures consists of lands held by actual Tenant’s 
cultivators, which comprise (a) Jama or Jot, (b) middi Jama, (c) 
mukarrarl and maurasi jama, korfd and darkorfdj and {e) hhdg 
jot 

Cultivators^ holdings, called jama or jot, are generally, but Jama or 
not always, held without any written engagement. The landg-^^^* 
remain in the possession of one family from generation to 
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generation, and in most cases without any document of title. 
All these tenures are now governed by the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
VIII of 1885 as amended by Act I of 1907. In practice, a 
jama is divided into as many parts as suit the convenience of 
the ryots who hold it, and tlie total rent contributed by the 
different holders thereof is paid by one of them to the (junmhtd 
or rent-collector. 

Miadi. The term mladl jama is applied to the holding of a cultivator 
only a temporary interest in his land, which he holds for a 
fixed term of years under a jydtld or lease. 

Bhdgjot, Holdings for which the tenant pays a share (llidg) of the 
produce as rent are known as bhag jvt. An account of this 
system of rent payment has already been given in Chapter 
VII. 

JangaU _ When waste lands are leased out for the purpose of being 
^ ^'cleared of jungle and brought under cultivation, the tenure is 
known by the name of jangalbun. Such lands are generally 
assessed at progressive rates of rent, payable after a certain 
number of years, during which no rent is paid. Tliero used 
to bo large tracts of waste land on which ml timber grew 
in abundance ; but most of those jungle tracts have now been 
reclaimed and brought under the plough. Several zammdars 
and idlakddn have leased out a few of their jungle lands at a 
small annual rent, and others retain them in their immediate 


possession. 

NayTihddu A tenure of a similar kind is that known as nayabddi. This 
tenure is created by a mnnd granted by the zamindar or tdlukddr 
to a person intending to clear and scttlo on waste land. Tho 
tenant is empowered by tho grant to bring land under cultivation 
within certain fixed boundaries and is remunerated either by a 
gift of a special portion of tho land rent-free or by deducting a 
regular propoiiion from tho rent of tho entire tenure. 

Jaltdsan, Another tenure called is designed to encourage tho 
permanent improvement of land, f.e., a tenant obtains a grant 
of a fixed quantity of land either rent-free or at a small quit- 
rent on condition that j^e constructs tanks and reservoirs from 
which that and other lands can bo irrigated. 

Dakhal- Another peculiar tenure called dakhalddri is found only in 
pargana Simlapal in thaiia Raipur, Tho holder of the tenure 
has a right of occupancy, but the rent of the tenure is regarded as 
liable to enhancemont. 

U%kar* Some cultivators hold land under leases called mukanari 
rar\ and mauraniy the chief stipulations of which are that the rent 
;a»ia. is Subject neither to enhancement nor abatement, and that the 
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teniiro doscouds from father to son. Those leases are generally 
granted on the payment of a bonus or saldml by the tenant, 

A snb-ryoti (oniiro subordinate to that hold by an ordinary Korfa and 
cultivator is called korfd, Korjd tenures are generally created 
verbally, and in some cases there are also durkoifdddys^ or ryots 
holding under kor/dddrs. 

Tlie fourth class of tenures consists of lands hold either entirely Serviok 

* TUNUfiES# 

rent-free {be-panchak)^ ov liable to a nominal quit-rent ipanchak). 

Such tenures wore formerly very numerous *in the district. How 
numerous and varied they were may bo gathered from a letter 
written in 1845 by the Raja of Rislmupur to the Judge of 
Bankura, in wlinJi ho gave the following list and description of 
tho various paiichaki nhdidls which existed in the territory of 
his ancestor: — (1) So/dpati uKdidl'—panc/iuk for service lands 
held by tho commanding officers of tho army. (2) Mahdl-hcrd 
mahdl — panchak paid for service lands hold by the guards of the 
Bishnupur fort. (3) C/diariddri viahdl — panchak paid for service 
lands held by the Raja’s inace-bearers. (1) Bahh&hi mahdl — 
panchak paid for service lands held by bakhshu or military 
paymasters. (5) KnMiaMidnddr mahdl—panchak paid for servico 
lands held by the suppliers of fuel for the Raja’s palace. (6) 67/a- 
(jirdi-peshd mahdl — panchak paid for service lands held by private 
servants of the Raja, such as khd(cd'>, khidmalgdrs, ndmhdidsy 
(joraitn^ etc. (7) Krot mahdl — panchak paid for service lands held 
by tho court officials of the Raja, such as tho dhedn, etc. (8) Top-- 
khdnd mahdl — panchak paid for servico lands hold by tlio gunners. 

(ff) Doni mahdl — panchak paid for service lands hold by drummers 
and musicians. (10) Kdhdrdn mahdl—panchak paid for servico 
lands hold by palanquin bearois. (11) Khdtdll inahdl— panchak 
paid for service lands held by coolies and labourers for working 
in the fort. (12) Hdtdd mahdl—panchak paid for iho sites of 
markets at Bishnupur. (13) Bc-lalabi mahdl—panchak paid for 
lands granted by tho Raja for charitable and religious purposes, 

Tho majority of these tenures have been abolished by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan ; but panchakl Idkhirdj tenures are still to 
be found in pargana Bishnupur, wher% certain service and rent- 
free panchakl lands granted by tho Raja of Bishnupur for religious 
purposes have not boon iutorferod with, though some servico 
lands have lapsed to tho proprietor of tho estate on the decease of 
the servants who formerly enjoyed them. Of other servico 
tenures which have survived, by far the most important are the 
ghdttcdli tenures desoribod above. The chaitklddri chdkrdn lands, 
i,e,f tho lands held by village chaitkiddn in lieu of wages have also 
been resumed and transferred to the zamindars under Act VI 
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(B.C.) of 1870, the chanklddrs being paid from the chaukiddri 
tax. A few other interesting service tenures are still left, such 
as swmndddri, ilmamdari (or mandall), khorposh and hikimdl 
tenures. 

are a body of men who do the work of chaukiddrs 
in thanas Indfts and Kotalpur, and have grants of land in lieu of 
wages. These lands are being resumed and settled with the 
eamindars, the simdndddn being left in possession of their hold- 
ings as occupancy ryots imder the zamindars concerned. 

ItmSmdari The itmdviddri or mandall tenure exists only in the western 
mandali, portion of the district in thanas Itaipur and Kliatra. The holder 
of the tenure performs the duties of a gnmds/iid or collector of 
rents and holds a grant of land in lieu of wages, acquiring an 
hereditary occupancy right in the land. 

Ehorposh, The grants given by a zammdar to the members of his family 
for their maintenance are called khorposh tenures. In some 
instances such tenures revert to the original grantor or his heirs 
on the death of the grantee, and in others they are hereditary. 
EiJcimdly Hikimdll is a term applied to a 'grant of land assigned for the 
maintenance of the hlkim or second brother of a Haja or zamindar. 
On the death of the latter, the second brotlior of his successor 
takes up the name and the land. A hikimdll tenure is thus 
dependent on the life of the Eaja or zamindar and not of the 
tenure-holder himself. 

fbeJ* Rent-free tenures form the fifth and last class of landed 

TKNCBBfl. estates in Bankura district. Several varieties of this tenure exist, 
but none prevail to any considerable extent. Lands granted for 
religious purposes, such as hrahmotia)\ skoiiar, debottar^ etc., by 
Hindus, and pirottar^ cliiidgdUy etc., by Muhammadans, are found 
in many villages. Besides these, there are several other rent-free 
tenures granted for charitable purposes, and numerous small rent- 
free holdings, which do not appear to have been assigned for any 
' special purpose. 

Rent-free tenure-holders have several classes of ryots directly 
under them, and in some cases middlemen, generally mukarrariddn 
or /d/w/fc/drs, to whom the ^ots Ijdlding or cultivating the said 
lands pay their rent. Some proprietors of small rent-free holdings 
are simple cultivators, who either cultivate their rent-free lands 
themselves or sub-let them. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTKATION. 

For aclministrative purposes the district is divided into the two Adiiikis- 
subdivisions of Rankura and Bishmipiir, the former being under charoVi 
the direct supervision of the Collector, while Bishnupur is in a»d 
charge of a Subdivisional OlReor, who is generally a Deputy 
Collector of the Provincial Civil Service. At Bankura tho 
sanctioned staff consists of three Deputy Collectors, of whom 
two are magistrates of tho first class and one is vested with tho 
powers of a magistrate of tho second or third class ; in addition 
to those officers, there are sometimes one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. At Bishnupur the Subdivisional Officer is assisted 
by a Sub -Deputy Collector. 

The revenue of tho district, under tho main heads, rose from RBVENri 
Rs. 7,16,000 in 18(S0-81, when tho income-tax had not been 
imposed, to Rs. 8,11,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 9,40,000 in 1900.01. 

In 1906-07 it amounted to Rs. 10,81,000, of which Rs. 4,85,000 
were derived from land revenue, Rs 3,49,000 from stamps, 

Rs. 1,20,000 from excise, Rs. 1,06,000 from cesses, and Rs. 21,000 
from income-tax. 

Tho collections of land revenue fell from Rs. 4,59,000 in Land 
1880-81 toRs. 4,58,000 in 1890-91, but rose again to Rs. 4,60,000 revenue, 
in 1900-01, In 1906-07 they aggregated Rs 4,85,000 collected 
from 1,143 estates, the current land revenue demand being 
Ra. 4,83,000, of which Rs. 4,81,000 were payable by 1,071 
permanently settled estates and Hs. 800 by 53 temporarily settled 
estates, while the demand from 19 estates held direct by 
Government was Rs. 1,100. The^otal land revenue demand 
is equivalent to 25 per cent, of tho gross rental of tho 
district. 

The receipts from judicial and non- judicial stamps rank next stampi. 
in importance as a source of revenue. They increased frouw 
Rs. 2,49,000 in 1896-97 to Rs. 2,79,000 in 1900-01, and rose still 
further to Rs 3,49,000 in 1906-07. There has, in fact, been a 
steady increase year after year, owing to the growth of both the 
number and value of suits instituted in the Civil Courts, which is 
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attributed to the spread of ediicatiou making the people better 
^ acquainted with tlieir rights. More tliau four-fifths (Rs. 2,00,000) 
*of the receipts in lOOo-O? wore obtained from the salo of 
judicial stamps, and in particulnr of court-fee stamps, which 
accounted for Rs. 2,01,000; while Rs. 50,500 were obtained 
from the sale of non-judicial stamps, nearly the whole of 
this sum (Rs. 57,000) being duo to the demand for impressed 
stamps. 

The receipts from excise rose from Rs. 82,000 in 1806-07 
to Rs. 95,000 in 1900-01, and further increased in 1906-07 
to Rs. 1,20,000. The greater portion of the excise revenue is 
derived from tlie salo of country spirit prepared by distillation 
from the flower of the urn hud tree {Ihmia latifolia). The 
receipts from this source amounted in 1006-07 to Rs. 54,000, 
or nearly half of the total excise revenue. The manufacture 
and sale of country spirit were previously carried on under 
both the outstill system and the central distillery system, i.r., 
there were outstills serving the wild tracts to the south-west 
and a central distillery at Rilnkura for the supply of the 
rest of the district. In 1907 the contract supply system 

was introduced, f.c., the local manufacture of country spirit 
has been prohibited, and a contract for the wholesale supply 
of spirit given out to a firm of distillcis. Tlie contractors 

are forbidden to hold any retail licenses for its sale, but 

are allowed the use of distillery and waieliouso buildings 
for the storage of liquor. The right of retail vend is 

disposed of by separate shops, each of wliich is put up to 
auction ; and tlie retail vendors arc forbidden to sell liquor 
except at prescribed strengths, for which maximum prices 

are fixed. 

According to the returns for 1906-07, there is one retail 
shop for tlio salo of country spirit to every 16,417 persons; 

and in that year the average consumption of the central 
distillery liquor was 4 proof gallons and of outstill spirit 53 proof 
gallons per 1,000 of the population. The receipts from the 

sale of country spirit and qf the fermented liquor called lari 

represented an expenditure of Rs. 721 per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation, a figure lower than that returned by any district in the 
Burdwan Ilivision except Midnapore. On the other hand, the 
/eceipts from pachwai or rice beer are considerable, amounting to 
Rb. 26,000 in 1906-07, a total exceeded in only four other districts 
i|i the Province (Burdwan, Birbhiim, Darjeeling and the Santal 
parganas). This is the national drink of the aboriginal races, 
who regard it as a nutritious food and utilize it as a substitute 
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for a meal. The consumption of imported liquors is exceedingly 
small, the mass of the population being unable to alford foreign 
spirits and also preferring ;tho country spirit and pachwai they 
have drunk for generations past. 

The consumption of opium is not great, only Es. 23,000 
being obtained from tlio duty and license fees. The revenue from 
this source is less than in any other district in tho Burdwan 
Division, and amounts to only Es. 203 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion. There is oven less demand for gnnja, /.c., tlie dried flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis Indka) and the 
resinous exudation on tlicm. Tho consumption of this drug is less 
than in any district in Bengal except Angul, tho duty and license 
fees realising only Es. 16,000 in 1006-07, or Es. 150 per 10,000 
of the populaiion. 

Eoad and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Cesses, 
maximum rate of one anna in tho rupee. Tlie collections fell 
from Es. 97,000 in 1896-97 to Es. 94,000 in 1900-01, but 
increased to Es. 1,06,000 in 1906-07. Tho current demand in 
the year last named was Es. 1,05,476, of wliich Es. 94,340 
were payable by 1,432 revenue-paying estates, Es. 5,580 by 
1,502 rent-free properties, and Es. 5,268 by 387 revonue-freo 
estates. The number of estates assessed to cesses is thus 3,321, 
while tho number of tenures is 92,701, and there are therefore 
28 times as many tenures liable to pay cesses as there are estates. 

The number of recorded shareholders of estates and tenures is 
8,760 and 104,490 respectively. 

In 1901-02 the income-tax yielded Es. 18,000 paid by 085 lucome- 
assesscos, of wliom 608 paying Es. 8,000 had incomes of Es. 500 
to Es. 1,000. At that timo the minimum income assessable was 
Es. 500, but this was raised in 190^1 to Es 1,000, thereby giving 
relief to a number of petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. 

The number of assossoos consequently fell in 1903 to 374 and 
the collections to Es. 16,000. In 1900-07 tho tax yielded 
Es. 21,000 paid by 463 assessees. 

There are 9 otficos for the registration of assurances under Act Uegiatra 
III of 1877. At Bankura tho District Sub-Eegistrar deals as 
usual with tho documents presented there, and also assists the 
District Magistrate, who is cx-offido District Eegistrar in super- 
vising the proceedings of tho Sub-Eegistrais in charge of the 
other registration offices. The average number of documents 
registered annually during the quinquennium ending in 1899 was 
26,310, but in the 5 years ending in 1904 it increased to 
30,380, the increase being due to the settlement of resumed 
chaukiddri and ghdticdli lands. 
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The marginal statement shows the number of documents 

registered and the 
receipts and expenditure 
at each office in 1907. 
The number of regis- 
trations was higher 

than in any other dis- 
trict in the Division, 

except Bill’d wan and 
Alidnapore. 

The staff entertained for the administration of civil justice 
consists of the District Judge and Sub-Judge at Bankura and of 
six Munsifs, of whom three hold their couits at Bankura and the 
remaining three at Bishnupur, Khfitra and Kotulpiir. There has 
been, on the whole, a steady increase in the number of civil suits 
in recent years, which the Distrii t Magistrate ascribes to the 
growth of intelligence and education among the masses, who 
are gradually becoming more accustomed to resort to the 

Civil Courts than to use criminal force in establishing their 

rights, 

Criminal justice is administered by the District and Sessions 
Judge, the District Afagisirato, and the Deputy and Sub-Deputy 
Magistrates stationed at Bankura and Bishnupur. The sanc- 
tioned staff at Bankura consists of the District Magistrate, two 
Deputy Alagistrates of tlie first class and one Deputy Alagistrate 
of the second or third class, in addition to the Sub- Deputy 
Magistrates of the second or third class who are sometimes 
stationed there. The Subdivisional Othcer at Bishnupur is 
almost invariably a Alagistrato vested with first class powers, 
and is usually assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate of the 
second or third class. Besides these stipendiary Magistrates, 
there are benches of Honorary Magistrates at Bankura and 
Bishnupur, besides an Honorary Magistrate at each of the 
following places:— GangajalghMi, Indas, Khatra, Eaipur and 
Sonamukhi. 

Bankura has long had an unenviable reputation for harbour- 
ing organized bands of dacoits, who commit numerous dacoities 
within its borders or in the surrounding districts. It stands high 
in the list of districts in which this form of crime is prevalent ; 
in the three years 190l-0d the average annual number of dacoities 
committed was 15, and though the number fell to 3 in 1904 and 
also in 1905, it rose again to 10 in 1906. Systematic efforts 
have been made in recent years to break up these gangs of 
dacoits, and the cases instituted have brought to light some 
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remarkable facts regarding them. It was found that one gang 
had been in existence for over 20 years and consisted of 
no less than 103 members, and that another had been at 
work since 1879. A third included 35 members, and the 
ring-leader of a fourth confessed to no less than 22 dacoities 
and 50 burglaries committed by his gang in Bankuru between 
1890 and 1901. The history of a fifth gang which carried 
on its operations in Bankura is even more remarkable, for it 
dates back to the Mutiny of 1857, when the gang is reported 
to have waylaid a body of tlio mutineers and stripped them 
of their arms and loot. It was composed of aboriginals, 76 
in number, to whom were traced 30 dacoities, committed in 
this district and Munbluim between 1895 and 1905, Another 
gang, composed chiefly of Bhnmijes, formerly known locally as 
chuan or robbers, committed crime not only in Bankura, which 
they made their headquarters, but also in Hooghly, Midnapore 
and Manbhum ; no less than 18 dacoities and 7 burglaries 
were traced to this gang. Another famous band of dacoits 
consisted of Tiintia Musalmans, wlio were accountable for 22 
dacoities committed in Bankura and Hooghly. Yet another 
gang, consisting of Lohars, was in the habit of committing 
dacoities not only in Bankura, but also in Iloogldy, Burdwiln 
and the 24-lhirgana8. 

The above account of tlio Bankura dacoits will show the Criminal 
existence of certain classes who obtain their livelihood by 
habitual and organized crime. Among those who have acquired 
notoriety as dacoits, the Lohiirs and the Tuntia MiisalmSns 
may be meniionod. The Lohars are not, as in other districts, a 
respectable artisan class of Aryan descent but are semi-aboriginals, 
similar to tho Biigdis. Of late years, however, they liave 
been endeavouring to improve their social condition, and in 
the District Census Beport of 1891 it is stated as a fact 
worthy of notice that the Lohars are gradually progressing. 

“ They show by their nets that they are ambitious to improve 
tlieir social status without publicly crying out for social prece- 
dence. Education is now gradually spreading itself among 
them, and they are often found to take a groat interest in 
the observance of simple Hindu rites and ceremonies. Their 
love for Harhankirlan is gradually bringing them in close contact 
with higher castes.” 

The Tuntia Musalmans have their headquarters in Midnapore, 
but a certain number are found in tho south of the district. They 
are a Muhammadan caste, whose, traditional occupation is cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry {tmit) for- feeding silk-worms. Thi^ 
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occupation having become loss profitable of late years, many 
have taken to ordinary cultivation and field labour, others to 
twisting ropes from a reed colled fiar, while others are profes- 
sional tliieves and dacoits. In order to watch their move- 
ments and check their depredai ions, it was found necessary 
to establisli a beat-house at Sironianipiir in the liotalpur 
tlmna. 

The control of emigration to the tea gardens plays an import- 
ant part in the of administrationthe district. Eegarding this 
the Commissioner writes as follows in his Administration lieport 
on the quinquennium 1000-01 to 1901-00:—“ It appears that there 
was a steady increase of emigrants from year to year, but the number 
represents to a large extent tlio coolies recruited by garden sardars^ 
who are more successful in socuring coolies tlian tlio recruiters 
employed by contractors. Tlio number of contractors’ coolies is 
gradually coming down with the gradual development of the free 
system, which has practically taken its place. During the last 
few months, registration under Chapter III lias practically ceased, 
but instances of fraudulent recruitment by free recruiters have been 
80 common and widespread that legislation is necessary, so as to 
protect simple and ignorant villagers from being enticed away and 
sent off to the tea districts under false roprosontations. As great 
care is taken to see that no cooly is fraudulently recruited when 
produced for registration, the recruiters under the contract system, 
whenever they have any doubts of securing registration, betako 
themselves to the more easy procedure laid down under section 92 
of the Emigration Act and manage to send the coolies to labour 
districts as free recruits. Free emigration is therefore open to 
many abuses, and the system goes to increase rather than to 
decrease the facilities of fraudulent rocruitnient. A large number 
of emigrants were repatriated last year, and most of them were 
recruited as free emigrants. The ]\Iagi8trate states tliat it is very 
diflBcult to bring homo to the offenders charges of unlawful 
recruitment for want of sufficient evidence. There wore 12 depots 
and rest-houses at the close of the period under review as against 
5 in 1899-1900.” 

For police purposes tho district is divided into 9 thunas or 
police circles, viz., in tho headquarters subdivision, Baiikurfi 
with an area of 332 square miles, GangHjalghati with the 
Barjora outpost having a combined area of 465 square miles, 
Onda (329 square miles), liaipur (333 square miles) with the 
Simlapal outpost (119 square miles), and Khfitra (343 square 
miles) ; and in the Bishnupur subdivision, Bishnupur (302 
square miles), Kotalpur (133 square miles), ludila (124 square 
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miles) and Sonamuyii (141 square miles). Besides the thanas, 
tliere are 11 outposts as shown below : 


1 Police station. 

Outpost. 

Police station. 

Outpest. 

Sadab Division A. 

PlSHNUPUB SDDDIVI8IOK. 

• 

Pankuru 

OiingajHlgliati 

Siillorii 

Mejia. 

1 Barjoiu. 

Plslinupur ... 

I Kotalpur. 

Sonaiuukbi. 

Indiis. 

Jaypiir. 

Jiiyiampnr, 

Sadab Division B. 

Town Police. 

Onda 

Pai(jur 

Kb air a 

Tfildangru. 

Siinlapal. 

Iiidpur. 

Bank lira 

Bishnupur 

1 Rajgrain. 
Sonainukliu 


The ro<-ular nolico force consisted in 1906 of a Superintendent, 

5 Inspectors, 31 Sub-Inspoctors, 35 llcad-Constables and 325 
constables, a total force of 397 men, representing one policeman 
to every b’ti stpiaro miles and to every 2,812 of tlie population. 

The rural force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior 
is composed of 241) (fa/midrs and 2,754 chauhddn, including a 
small body of men called sinnv/dddrs in tlie Indas and Kotalpur 
tluaias, whoso services are remunerated by grants of land ; otlior 

cJKniliddr^ are paid Rs. 4 a month. 

There is a district jail at Biinkura with accommodation Jaiis. 
(in 1^07) for 301 prisoners, viz., barracks for 213 male convicts, 

12 female convicts, 30 under-trial prisoners and 8 civil prisoners, 
cells for 6 male convicts, and a liospital with 32 bods for male 
convicts. There is a subsidiary jail at Bishnupur, which has 
accommodation for 12 male and 3 female^ prisoners. The 
industries carried on in the district jail are oil-pressmg, bnck- 
niaking, weaving of daris and clotli, and cane and bamboo work. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVEENMENT. 

District OuTsiDE tlie municipalities of Bankura, Bishnupur and SonamukhT, 
Board. administration of local affairs, sucli as the maintenance 

of roads, bridges, ferries and pounds, the control of village 
sanitation and water-supply, the provision of medical relief, etc., 
rests with the District Board, assisted by the Local Boards of 
Bankura and Bishnupur and a Union Committee at Kotalpiir. 
The District Board consists of 15 members, of whom seven are 
elected, four are nominated, and four are ex-o[jicio members. 
According to the returns for 1906-07, pleaders and miikhtdrs 
predominate, representing 40 per cent, of the members, while 
Government servants and the land-holding classes each represent 
26*6 per cent. 

Income average annual income of the District Board during the 

10 years ending in 1901-02 was Es. 1,10,000, of which Rs. 42,000 
Avere derived from the road cess. During the quinquennium 
ending in 1005-06 it amounted, on the average, to Es. 1,24,000 per 
annum, of wliich Es. 48,000 were obtained from the road cess, 
Rs. 33,000 from Government contributions, Es. 2,000 from 
pounds, Es, 1,500 from ferries, and Es. 39,500 from other 
sources. In 1906-07 the opening balance was Es. 49,000, and 
the receipts of the year aggregated Es. 1,45,000, including 
Rs. 49,000 realized from the road cess, Es. 30,000 contributed from 
Provincial revenues, Es. 1,500 obtained from tolls on ferries^ 
and Es. 2,000 from pounds. Here, as elsewhere, the road cess 
is the principal source of income, hut the iucidonco of taxation is 
light, being only 9 pies per head of the population— a proportion 
lower than in any other district in the Burdwan Division. 

Eipendi- average annual expenditure during the decade ending in 

ture. 1901-02 was Rs. 1,09,000, of which Rs. 57,000 were spent on 
civil works, Es. 32,000 on education, and Es. 2,000 on medical 
relief. During the 5 years ending in 1905-06 the disbursements 
amounted to Es, 1,30,000, the chief items being Rs. 47,000 spent 
on communications, Rs. 37,000 on education, and Rs. 4,000 on 
medical relief. In 1906-07 the expenditure was Rs. 1,28,000, of 
w)iich more than half (Rs. 79,000) was allocated to civil wo?:ks, 
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while education accounted for Rs. 36,000. The heaviest charge 
on the income o£ the District Board is the maintenance of 
communications. It now maintains 61 miles of metalled roads 
and 541 miles of unmetalled roads, besides a large number of 
village tracks with a total length of 105 miles; the cost of 
maintaining these roads in 1006-07 was Rs. 54, Rs. 42, and 
Rs. 28 per mile respectively. Tlie Board maintains 7 Middle 
schools and aids 2 ‘High schools, 33 Middle schools, 169 Upper 
Primary schools and 868 Lower Primary schools. For the purpose 
of supervision, it entertains 11 Inspecting Pandits. Altogether 
5 per cent, of the ordinary income of the Board was expended 
in the same year on medical relief and sanitation — a proportion 
higher than in any other district in the Division except Burdwan 
and Birbhum. Three dispensaries are entirely maintained by it, 
six dispensaries receive grants-in-aid, and special measures are 
taken on the outbreak of epidemic diseases. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Bankiira and Local 
Bishmipur Local Boards, the jurisdiction of each corresponding 
to the subdivisional charge of the same name. The Bankura 
Local Board is composed of 12 members, of whom six are nomi- 
nated and six are elected ; while the Bishmipur Local Board is 
composed of 12 members, all nominated by Government as the 
system of election has not been introduced. The Local Boards 
receive allotments from tlie funds of the District Board, and are 
entrusted with the maintenance of village roads, pounds and 
ferries, and some other small functions. 

There is only one Union Committee in the district, viz., that Uniox 
of Kotalpur, which was established in 1904-05. It has an area 
of 2 square miles, aud a population of 6,083 persons. The 
Committee is admmlstored by a Board of 7 members, and is 
reported to display little activity ; for in 1905-06 the Committee 
held no meetings and spent nothing, while in 1906-07 it held 
only two meetings and merely spent the balance of the previous 
year (Rs. 350). 

There are 3 municipalities in the district, viz., Bankura, Bish^ Muni. 
nupur and Sonamukhi. Tlie number of rate-payors in 1906-07 
was 6,951, representing 13*07 per cent, of the population (53,204) 
residing in municipal limits, as compared with the average of 
16*15 per cent, for tho whole Division. The average inoidenoe of 
taxation in that year was only annas 7-5 per head of the popula- 
tion, as against the Divisional average of Re. 1-13-3, and varied from 
annas 10-1 inBaokura to annas 5-9 in Bishnupur and Sonamukhi. 

Tho municipality of Bankura, wliich was established in 1869, is BaukurS. 
^ministered by a Municipal Board composed of 12 Commissioners, 
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of whom eight are elected, one ia nominated by Government, 
and three are ex-officio members. The area within municipal 
limits in 1906 was 4*96 square miles, tlie number of rate-payers 
being 2,482 or 12 per cent, of the population ; but in 1907 the 
area was extended to 5*96 square miles by the inclusion within 
municipal limits of mauzdi Kethiardanga, Demurari Gopinathpur, 
Murra and Ladiha. 

The average annual income of the municipality during the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was lls. 16,000, and the expenditure 
was Es. 12,000 ; and during the 5 years ending in 1905-06 they 
were Bs. 17,500 and Bs. 15,000 respectively. In 1906-07 the 
income aggregated Bs. 19,000, besides an opening balance of 
Rs. 6,000. The chief source of income is a tax on persons, 
according to thoir circumstances and property, assessed at the 
rate of 1^ per cent, on the income of the assessees. This tax 
brought in Bs. 7,000; and next in importance are a tax on 
animals and vehicles, which brought in Rs. 6,000, and a conser- 
vancy rate, wliich brought in Bs. 2,400, while ftcs from markets 
realized Bs. 1,200. The total incidence of taxation was annas 10-1 
per bead of the population. The expenditure in the same year 
was Bs. 20,500, excluding Bs. 4,000 expended on the repay- 
ment of loans, advances and deposits. The principal items of 
expenditure wore medical relief, conservancy, drainage and public 
works, which accounted for 26*01, 2l‘l, 15’6 and 16*5 percent, 
respectively of the total expenditure. 

It is reported that, at the present rate of taxation, the 
municipality cannot undertake new projects or carry out sub- 
stantial reforms for want of funds. The supply of drinking water 
is said to be defective, the town being mainly dependent on the 
two rivers on the north and soiitli, whicli rud nearly dry in the 
hot weather, and there is also a need of good tanks containing 
sufficient water for bathing and culinary purposes. The drainage 
system and lighting system are also said to re(]uiro improvement. 
On the other hand, the droinage is believed to bo bettor than 
in most of the towns in Bengal, and, on the whole, the sanitary 
condition of the town is good and the roads are well kept up. 

Bishnupur was constituted a miinicij'ality in 1876, and has 
a Municipal Board consisting of 12 Commissioners, of whom eight 
are elected and four are nomiuated by Government. The area 
within municipal limits is 8 square miles, and the number of rate- 
payers is 2,804, representing 14*6 per cent, of the population 
residing within municipal limits. The average annual income of 
the municipality during the 5 years ending in 1905-06 was 
Bs. 10,000, and the expenditure was Bs. 9,000. In 1906-07 
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the income of the municipality was Ro. 10,000, of which 
Es. 5,500 were obtained from a tax on persons according to 
their circumstances and property, levied at per cent, on 
the income of the assessees, while a tax on animals and vehicles 
• brought in Rs. 1,200. The incidence of taxation was annas 5-9 
per bead of the population. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 8,000, the principal items being conservancy, medical 
relief, public works* and education, which accounted for 21*9, 15*2, 

15*5 and 10*5 per cent, respectively of the total expenditure. 

The municipality of Sonamukhi was established in 1886, and Sons- 
is administered by a Municipal Board, consisting of 9 Commie- 
sioners, all of whom are nominated by Grovernment, the elective 
system not being in force. The area within municipal limits is 
4 square miles, and the number of rate-payers is 1,668, represent- 
ing 12’4 per cent, of the population. The average annual income 
of the municipality during the 5 years ending in 1905-06 was 
Rs. 5,840, and the expenditure was Rs. 5,820. In 1906-07 its 
income was Rs 5,000, besides an opening balance of Rs. 1,200. 

The chief source of income is a tax on persons, according to 
their circumstances and property, levied at 2 per cent, on the 
income of the rate-payors, which brought in Rs. 4,000 ; the total 
incidence of taxation was annas 5-9 per head of the population. 

The expenditure in the same year was Rs, 6,000, the principal 
items of expenditure being conservancy (23*5 per cent.), medical 
relief (13*8 per cent.), and education (12*2 per cent.). 


l2 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


EDUCATION. 

PR0GBES3 Tiik backward state of education iu the district half a century 
ago may ho gatliered from the account given in 1863 by Colonel 
Oastrell in the first Statistical Report of Bankura. In 1847 a 
Deputy Collector, who had an intimate acquaintance with the 
habits of the people and had travelled over every part of the 
district, reported: — ‘‘ Education is very little attended to. Few, 
indeed, can do more than write their names even in the towns. 
In the villages education may be said to be entirely neglected. 
In the towns tho children of tradespeople attend the Guru 
Mahasaya or Pandit’s scliool until they understand common 
accounts.” Up to 18G1 there were only 12 schools, with 967 
pupils, established by Government ; and the state of these schools 
was not satisfactory owing to the want of interest in them taken 
by the people. “ But,” said Colonel Gastrell, “ where sueh utter 
darkness had prevailed, any light, breaking in and dispelling 
no matter how little of it, is to be hailed with delight as the 
dawn of a brighter day.” As regards the state of education in 
his own day. Colonel Gastrell wrote : — “ Education is neither 
much sought after nor thought of by the lower classes. Few 
can read, still fewer write.” 

The progress which has been made since tho above remarks 
were written has been undoubtedly groat, though, Bankura being 
a poor and backward district, the advance has not been so rapid 
as in richer parts of tho country. Figures showing the extension 
of education for any lengthy period cannot be given, as the 
district did not acquire its present dimensions until 1879 ; but an 
idea of the progress made recently can be gathered from the 
returns for the last 25 years. According to statistics furnished 
by the Education Department, the number of schools in the year 
1881 was 1,410 and there were 32,243 scholars on the rolls. In 
1891 tho number of educational institutions had increased to 
1,534 and the number of pupils to 39,057. During the next 
10 years there was a falling off in the number of schools, while 
the attendance remained almost stationary, tho number of the 
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former in 1901 being 1,300, while the aggregate of pupils was 
39,092. The census of that year showed that the total number 
of persons able to read and write was 103,079, representing 9*3 
per cent. (18*3 males and 0*5 females) of the population. 

• According to the returns for 1900-07, there are, in addition 
to a college at Bankura, 1,400 schools attended by 43,315 pupils, 
the number of bo^s receiving instruction being 46*8 per cent, of 
the number of boys of school-going age. 

Of the total number of schools, 1,330 with 42,608 pupils are Obnkbal 
public institutions, and 70 with 707 pupils are private institutions. 

Of the former, 12 schools attended by 600 pupils, are under 
public management, five being managed by Government and 
seven by the District Board; while 1,318 schools, attended by 
41,948 pupils, are under private management, 1,184 being aided, 
while 134 are unaided. The inspecting staff consists of 2 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools, 8 Sub-Inspectors of Schools, one 
Assistant Sub-Inspector and 11 Inspecting Pandits. 

The only college in the district is tlio college at Bankur& Coilk- 
maintained by the Wesleyan Mission, which is affiliated up to the . 

B, A. Examination in Arts. The college was established in 1903, tioj;. 
and now buildings are being constructed, including a hostel 
for Hindu boys, another for Christian students, and a house for 
the Principal. A fuller account of the college will be found in 
Chapter III. 

The number of secondary schools is 63, and the attendance Second. 
at them is 5,090. Of these schools no less than thirteen are High cation.^' 
schools, at which 2,133 boys receive instruction. The largest 
is the Kuchkuchia High school, with 336 boys on the rolls ; 
this school is maintained by the Wesleyan Mission, and is 
aided by Government. One school is maintained by Government, 
viz., the Zila school at Bankura, and nine receive grants -in- aid, 
viz., the High schools at Kuchkuchia, Bishuupur, Kotalpur, 
Kiichiakol, SonSmukhi, Palasdanga, Rol, Maliara and Belitaore, 

Besides these, there are three unaided schools, viz., the Bankura 
Hindu High school and the High schools at llajgram and 
Indas. There are altogether 28 Middle English schools, includ- 
ing 25 aided and 2 unaided schools, besides one maintained by 
the District Board. Secondary vernacular education is losing 
popularity, and the number of Middle Vernacular schools has 
decreased to 22, of which 6 are maintained by the District Board 
and 16 are unaided. 

The total number of boys’ Primary schools in the district is Pbimabt 
1,069, of which 190 are Upper Primary and 869 are Lower ^ion. 
Primary schools. With the exception of two Upper Primary 
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sdiools attached to the two Guru Training schools, all the schools 
are under private management, 956 being aided and 101 unaided. 
The attendance at these schools is 34,119, viz., 32,468 boys and 
1,651 girls. There are also 88 night schools attended by 1,591 
pupils, mostly sons of artisans and day labourers. It is reported 
that most of the Upper Primary schools have separate buildings, 
but that they are not very suitable for tlio purpose, and that 
there are scarcely any Lower Primary schools with separate 
buildings. For want of such accommodation, the classes are 
generally hold in the common pujd houses of the village or in 
the verandah of some well-to-do villager’s house : a pujd house, 
it may be explained, is the house set aside for the performance 
of the hdru'aris (religious and musical entertainments) of the 
village. 

The advance of female education, at least of a primary charac- 
ter, has been very noticeable in recent years ; for the number of 
Primary girls’ schools rose from 90 in 1901-02 to 183 in 
1906-07 and the attendance from 1,466 to 2,987, besides 1,654 
girls reading in boys’ schools. In all, 4,641 girls received instruc- 
tion in 1906-07 as compared with 3,209 in 1901-02, i.e., the 
increase during the decade was no loss than 41 per cent. At 
present, the majority of these schools are taught by male teachers 
belonging to neighbouring boys’ schools, and there are only a 
few girls’ schools with a separate staff. The number of female 
teachers is very few, for there are only five schools with female 
teachers, and they are all Christian. 

There are four Training schools for the training of Primary 
school teachers, of which throe are intended for malo and one 
for female teachers. Of the former, two are under the direct 
management of the Education Department, and one, at Sarenga, 
is maintained by the Wesleyan Mission. That Mission also 
maintains the Training school for female teachers mentioned 
above. 

Industrial or technical education is practically non-existent, 
the only technical school being that known as the BankurS/ 
Miesion Technical School, which is maintained by the Wesleyan 
Mission, At this school carpentry, shoe-making, weaving and 
the manufacture of cane baskets are taught. 

Under this head may be classed the Sanskrit toh and musical 
schools established in the district. Sanskrit toh number 15 and have 
211 boys on the rolls, the pupils being taught Sanskrit grammar, 
Kterature, rhetoric, logic, Hindu philosophy and Hindu law. 
Kiere are 5 musical schools, at which vocal and instrumental 
musie is taught to 70 boys. 
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The number of private institutions is 76 and that of the Pm v ate 
pupils studying at them 707. Those 76 schools iucludo 65 
Sanskrit tvk not adopting departmental standards, and 11 maldahs 
teaching Arabic and Persian of an elementary character. 

The number of Muhammadan pupils studying in public Kdvca- 
institutions in 1906-07 was 1,528, representing 3*5 per cent, of the 
number of pupils of all creeds. The proportion of Muham- madans. 
madans to the total population, according to the census of 1901, 
is 4*5 per cent., so that it would appear that the Muhammadans 
of Pankurii are more backward from an educational point of 
view than the Hindus. It is noticeable, moreover, that nearly 
all of the boys under instruction attend Primary schools, and 
only 123 attend secondary schools. 

The number of aboriginal pupils in the various public institu- Kduoa- 
tions in the same year was 2,148, of whom 73 were Christians 
and 2,075 were non-Christian Santals. Special efforts are being oinais. 
made by the Wesleyan Mission to diffuse education among the 
Santals, and a Training school has been established for the 
training of teachers in the Santal schools maintained by the 
Mission. 

Altogether 14 boarding liouses have been established, of 
which twelve are intended for male and two for female Btudents. boaedihg 
The latter are under the management of the Wesleyan Mission, houses. 
and are located at Baukura and Sarenga. 

There are two public libraries, viz., one at Bishnupur, for Libba- 
which a small building was constructed in 1904 within the 
Municipal ofRco compound, and a small library opened in 1903 tapibs. 
at Kakatia in the Bishnupur subdivision. The only newspaper 
published in the district is a Bengali paper known as the 
Ijdnkurd Darpaiiy a weekly paper, printed at Baukura, which 
deals chiefly with matters of local iuterest. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

GAZETTEER. 

Ajodhya. — Al village in the Bislmupur subdivision, situated 7 
miles north-west of Bishnupur. The village contains a cbaritable 
dispensary and the residence of one of the leading zamindars of 
the district. 

Ambikanagar. — A village in the Brinkura subdivision, situated 
on the south bank of the Kasai river, 10 miles south-west of 
Khatra, with which it is connected by an iinmetalled road. This 
village has given its name to a pargmia extending over 151 square 
miles, and was formerly the headquarters of an ancient family of 
zamindars, whose history has been given in the article on Dhal- 
bhum. 

Bahulara.— A village in the Raukura subdivision, situated on 
the south bank of the Dhalkisor river, 12 miles south-east of 
Bankura and 3 miles north of Onda. It contains a temple 
dedicated to Mahadoo Siddheswar, said to have been built by the 
Eajas of Bishnupur, which Mr. Beglar has described as the finest 
brick temi)le in the district, and the finest though not the largest 
brick temple that he had seen in Bengal. He gives the following 
account of it in the Eeports of the Archcoological Survey of 
India, Vol. VIII. 

The temple is of brick, plastered ; the ornamentation 
is carefully cut in the brick, and the plaster made to corre- 
spond to it. There are, however, ornaments on the plaster alone, 
but none inconsistent with the brick ornamentation below. 
I conclude, therefore, that the plaster formed a part of the 
original design, The mouldings of the basement are to a great 
extent gone, but from fragments hero and there that exist, a 
close approximation can bo made to what it was ; some portions 
are, however, not recoverable. The present entrance is not the 
original old one, but is a modem accretion, behind which the 
real old doorway, with its tall, triangular opening of overlapping 
courses, is hidden. This old opening is still to be seen inter- 
nally ; it consists of a rectangular opening, 41 courses of bricks 
in height, over which rises the triangular portion in a series of 
corbels, each 5 courses in depth ; the width of the opening is 4 
feet 10 inches There is no dividing sill, and from the fa 9 ade 
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of the temple it is evident that the cell, with its attached portico in 
the thickness of the wall itself, stood alone without any adjuncts 
in front. Tliere are, however, the remains of a mahamandapay 
which was added on in recent times ; but it is widely different in 
construction and in material to the old temple, and is probably 
not so old as the British rule in India. The object of worship 
inside is named Siddheswar, being a largo lingam, apparently 
in 8itu, I conclude, therefore, that the temple was originally 
Saivio. Besides the lingam there are inside a naked Jain 
standing figure, a ten-armed female, and a Ganesa; the Jain 
figure is clear proof of the existence of the Jain religion in these 
parts in old times, though I cannot point to the precise temple 
or spot which was devoted to this sect. The temple had 
subordinate temples disposed round it in the usual manner ; there 
were seven round the throe sides and four corners, and one in 
front, the last being most probably a temple to Nandi, the vahnna 
of Siva. The whole group was enclosed within a square brick 
enclosure ; subordinate temples and walls are equally in ruins 
now, forming isolated and long mounds respectively.’^ 

Bankura. — Principal town and administrative headquarters of 
the district, situated in 2d° 14' N. and 87° 4' E. on the Kharag- 
pur- Asansol branch of the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway, The to^vn is 
bounded on the north by the Gandlieswari, and on the south by 
the Dhalkisor or Dwarkeswar, both rivers uniting at a place called 
Bhntsahar, 3 miles to the south-east. For municipal purposes, 
it includes the adjoining villages of Rampur, Nutanchati, 
Kendudi, Lokpiir, Raj gram, Kankrda, Patpur, Gopinathpur, 
Ladiha, Murra, Kothiardanga, and Demurari Gopinathpur, the 
area thus grouped together for administrative purposes being 
5*2(3 square miles. The town proper is, however, little more 
than a mile in length from west to east and slightly over half-a- 
mile in breadth from north to south. The population, according 
to the census of 1901, is 20,737, of whom 19,553 are Hindus, 
while 993 are Muhammadans, and 158 are Christians. 

Before the opening of the railway, Bankura was a small and 
somewhat straggling town, but since then it has been expanding 
greatly, and new houses are springing up in every quarter. The 
number of those roofed with tiles or built of brick is still 
comparatively small, however, and almost all are thatched with 
straw. The public buildings, the public courts and offices, 
hospital, zenana hospital, jail, post office, and Zila school, lie in 
the south-western quarter of the town near the residence of the 
Collector, a fine bungalow in spacious grounds known as Hill 
House. A little further off in the same direction is the 
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European quarter, with the circuit house, between which and the 
public offices are the police lines, these being tlie old barracks 
formerly occupied by the troops stationed at Bankura. There are 
three main loads running from west to east through the town, 
of which the middle one is lined with shops and is known as the 
bazar. This is the mercantile quarter, the principal merchants 
being mostly Marwaris, There is also a circular road called the 
Pilgrim Itoad, as it was made, about 20 years ago, in order to 
divert the stream of pilgrims, which formerly passed through the 
centre of the town on the way to Puri, and thereby to diminish 
the danger of contagion and disease. It brandies otf from the 
Bank lira- Raniganj road at the village of Kesiakol north of the 
Gandheswari river, which it crosses in a southerly direction, join- 
ing the Bishniipur road a little to the east of Bankura at the 
tauk called Nabiii Datta’s tank. Two markets are held within 
the municipality, one in the town and the other in the suburb of 
Bajgrani. The former, which belongs to the municipality, is 
held in a masonry structure built by public subscription in 1866, 
the greater portion of the cost being contributed by Eai Gadadhar 
Banerji Bahadur of Ajodhya. The latter was constructed in 
1888 at the cost of the miinioipality. 

The town itself is modern, and there is no building of 
antiquarian interest. There are a few Hindu temples and a 
Muhammadan mosque, the oldest temple being that of Eaghunath 
at Eampur, which boars date 1561 of tlie Saka era or A.D. 
1640. A number of the modern buildings owe their origin to 
the enterprise of European missionaries. The first missionary 
who worked liere was the Eevd. J. Weitbrecht of the Church 
Missionary Society, who used to visit the town from Burdwan as 
far back as 1840. He never resided in Bruikiira, but established 
several schools, the chief of which, founded in 1846, has since 
become the Zila school. The first European missionary who made 
his residence in Bankura was the Eevd. J. E. Broadhead of the 
Wesleyan Mission, who commenced work in the year 1877 and 
resided here for 10 3 ' ears. During that time he built the present 
girW Training school in the Mission compound, the church, and 
other property belonging to the Mission in Lalbazar to the east 
of the town. In 1889 the Kuchkuchia High school was started 
by the Eevd. W. Spink, and the work thus begun has been 
carried on steadily. The Wesleyan Mission now maintains a 
largo college and High school, a Middle Vernacular school, 
a female Training school, and three Primary girls’ schools. The 
work in connection with the Leper Asylum on the outskirts of 
the town is also under the supervision of members of the Mission, 
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though the biiildiugs, which were erected in 1902, belong to the 
Mission to Lepers in India and the East. Tlie town also owes 
to the Mission tho Central Hall near the post office, built by the 
llevdo J. W. Duthie in 1899. 

Tho climate of tlio town is dry and healthy, and the place 
is now beginning to be regarded as a health resort for Indian 
gentlemen, especially for those siitfering from febrile complica- 
tions, with the 'result that several residents of Calcutta are 
building houses in the town. The drainage is naturally good 
but there is difficulty in obtaining a good sup^dy of drinking 
water during the liot weather. In tho months of April, May and 
June, tho water in most of the tanks becomes scanty, and it is 
necessary for the people to get water from the Gandhoswari and 
Dhalkisor rivers. The railway station is situated about a mile 
from the town itself and has removed the difficulty of communica- 
tion which formerly existed, but cart and passenger traffic is still 
impeded to some extent by tho livers on either side. On the 
north there is a causeway across the Gandheswari river, but it is 
often impassable for days at a tinio, when the river rises in Hood 
during the rains. On the south tlie bulk of tho traffic is brought 
by bullocks and bullock carts along three main roads to the south- 
west, south and south-east. As the river Dhalkisor flows from 
west to east along the southern portion of the town, each of these 
roads has to cross tho river before reaching the town ; and as there 
is no cause way across this river, and it is a wide stretch of sand 
during the hot weather, tho difficulty of bringing fully loaded 
carts across it is considerable. 

Bankura Subdivision,— Western subdivision of the district, 
lying between 22"^ 88' and 28° 88' N. and between 86° 86' 
and 87° 2o' E, with an area of 1,921 square miles. The 
subdivision is bounded on tho north by the river Damodar. 
which separates it from Burdwan, on the south by Midna- 
pore, on tho east by the Bishmipur subdivision, and on the 
west by Manbhum. It is composed of undulating country 
covered in many places with scrubby jungle, coppice wood and 
rooky boulders, The soil is mainly laterite, and sub-soil water 
is found at a depth of 80 to 50 feet, after impinging on hard 
solid rock. To the east it merges in the alluvial plain, but to the 
west the surface is more irregular, the undulations become 
more marked, and numerous low jungle-clad hills occur. Few 
of the hills are of any great height, but Susunia is 1,442 feet 
and Bih§rinath 1.469 feet above sea level. Here, and especially 
in the Khatra and llaipur thanas to the south-west, the scenery 
is very like that of Chota Hagpur. The principal rivers are 
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the Damodar to the north, the Dhalkisor and the Gandheswari, 
which unite at a distance of about 3 miles from Bankura, the 
Sail, which is a tributary of the Damodar, the Silai, the Jay- 
panda and the Kasai, which flow through the south-west, 
and the Bhairabbanki, whicli flows througli the south of the 
subdivision. These rivers are hill streams, which rise in flood 
during heavy rain and as speedily subside ; bat at times the 
floods in the Dhalkisor, Damodar, Silai and Kasai last for days 
together. 

The population of tlie subdivision was 712,055 in 1001, as 
compared with 692,357 in 1891. The density of population is not 
great, for the subdivision, which lies on the fringe of the ChotS 
Nagpur plateau, and is less fertile and less thickly peopled than 
the Bishnupur subdivision, supports only 371 persons to the 
square mile. It contains 4,060 villages and one town, Bankura, 
the headquarters of the district. 

Bishnupur. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated iu 23" 5' N. and 87° 20' E. a few miles south of 
the Dhalkisor river. For municipal purposes the town is hold to 
include a number of villages, the area within municipal limits 
being 8 square miles, but the town proper is only about 2 miles 
in length. It lias a population, according to the census of 1901, 
of 19,000 persons. 

Historically, Bishnupur is the most interesting place in the 
district, as it was the capital of the Rajas of Bishnupur, who, even 
as late as the period of Muhammadan rule, though nominally 
tributary to the Nawabs of Murshidahld, frequently exercised 
independent powers. A sketch of the history of the house has 
been given in Chapter II, and it will bo sufflcient hero to state 
that in the 18th century the family rapidly declined. They 
were impoverished by the ravages of the Marath&s, and the 
famine of 1771 depopulated their territory and completed their 
ruin. The misfortunes of the Raja were aggravated by family 
dissensions and by the crushing weight of land revenue, which 
he was unable to pay, so that eventually bis estate was sold 
by Government for arrears of revenue in 1806. Their estates 
thus lost, the Rajas were dependent upon pensions granted 
by Government and some revenue-free property whicli they 
had originally assigned to various idols. The income of this 
(lehottar property was small, however, and liabilities had been 
incurred which no Raja could clear off. So far from decreas- 
ing, their debts continued to grow, and gradually most of the 
debottar property bad to be mortgaged or sold to meet the 
demands of creditors. 
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The last of the Eajas was Ram Krishna Singh Deh, who died 
leaving no eon. In obedience, it is reported, to the wishes of 
the Raja, the eldest Rani transferred the property by a deed of 
gift to Nilmani Singli, n nephew of her husband. He, in his turn, 
became heavily involved in debt, and what little (((.hottar property 
was left was alienated by an ijdrd lease for 51 years, which, 
however, is said to be ignored by his widow. Government has 
granted a pension* of Rs. 75 to the Raja’s widow for her main- 
tenance and for the education of her son, a yoimg boy, named 
Ram Chandra Singh Deb. Other recipients of pensions are a niece 
of the late Raja and two other widows. Though the title of Raja 
died with Ram Krishna Singli Dob, and his descendants are in 
such reduced circumstances, the leading repre.^entatives of the 
family are still popularly called Rajas or Ranis, as the case 
may be, and are treated with great respect by the people. 

Other branches of the family are found in Jamkundi, Indas 
and Kuchiakol, a separation having been effected after the 
struggle which, as related in Chapter II, took place at the end of 
the 1 8th century between the rnling Raja, Chaitanya Singh, 
and his kinsman, Damodar Singh. Damodar Singh made himself 
anew home at Jamkundi, where ho commenced building forti- 
fications, which were never completed. The descendants of 
Chaitanya Singh are found in the ancestral home at Bishuupur 
and also at Indas and Kiicliiakol. 

Evidence of the power once held by the Rajas of Bisliniipur 
is afforded by the remains still found in the town, though there 
is little beyond a number of temples and some niiciont tanks to 
justify the tra<litioii that “ Bislinupiir was the most renowned 
city in the world, and more beautiful than the beautiful house 
of Indra in heaven.” Tlie buildings, it is said, wore of pure 
white stone ; within the walls of the palace were theatres, 
embellished rooms, dwelling houses, and dressing rooms ; and there 
were also a treasury, houses for elepliants, barracks for soldiers, 
stables, storehouses, armouries, etc. The city was once strongly 
fortified by along connected line of curtains and bastions, mea- 
suring seven miles in length, with small circular ravelins covering 
many of the curtains. Within this outer line of fortifications, 
and west of the city, lies the citadel, and within this again the 
R&ja’s palace. What the palace may have been in the palmy 
days of its ancient chieftains it is difficult to say, but at present 
an insignificant pile of brick buildings, surrounded by ruins, 
marks the site. A number of fine temples still remain, however, 
to attest the former prosperity of the Bishnupur Raj. These 
temples are situated partly in the modern town of Bishnupur, 
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partly inside the old fort, and partly near the Lalbandh, a fine 
large sheet of water soutli of tho fort. In the town are the 
temples known as Malleswar, Madan Molian, Murali Mohan, and 
Madan Gopal; in the fort are the Syam lUi, Jor Bangla, Lalji 
and Radha Syam temples ; while the Lalbandh group includes 
three temples bearing the collective name of Jor Man dir, the 
temples called Kala Chand, Radha Gobind, Radha Madhab, 
and another undated temple, called Nandalal. Other undated 
temples in the fGH are a duplicate of the Jor Dangla temple 
and a few minor shrines near tlie Raja’s palace ; and in the town 
close to Madan Mohan is another undated temple in a dilapidated 
state. 

According to Dr. Bloch, Superintendent of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, the twelve dated temples range 
in chronological order as follows* : — 


Date in 
Malla year. 

DftteA.D. 

M'uuu' of temple. 

By whom built. 

928 

1622 

Malleswar 

BIr Singh, 

949 

1643 

Syam Rai 

Raghiinath Singh, son of BIr 
Hamhir Singh, 

9G1 

1055 

Jor Ranjilii 

Ditto Ditto, 

902 

lot 6 

Kala Chand 

Ditto Ditto, 

904 

1658 

Lalji ... 

BIr Singh, son of Raghunath 
Singh. 

971 

1065 

Madan (lopiil 

Siromani, ijneen of last Raja, 

971 

1GC5 

Murali Mohan 

Id. (called Chudamani in the 
inscription.) 

1000 

1694 

Madan Mohan 

Durjan Singh. 

1032 

1726 

Jor Mamlir 

Brobably Gopiil Singh. 

1035 ' 

1729 

Radha Gobind 

Krishna Singh, son of Qopal 
Singh. 

1043 

1737 

Radha Miidhab ... 

Cluldainani, queen of last Raja. 

1004 

(Saka 1680) 

1758 

1 

Radha Syam 

Chaitanyu Singh. 


Regarding tlieir general features Dr. Bloch writes : — “It is 
not on account of their ago or their historical associations that 
these temples claim the interest of archteologists, but because 
they represent tho most complete set of specimens of tho peculiar 
Bengali style of temple architecture. This style has not yet died 
out. It will bo familiar to any one who has taken a trip up 
the Hooghly river from Calcutta. All along the banks of the 
stream one meets with rows of six to twelve tiny little shrines 
with curved roofs, arranged in a lino, and over those rise here 
and there larger buildings with one to five or even more 

* Beport, Arc’h. Surv. Bengal Circle, for 1908-04, and Report, Arch. Surv. 
Ind. for 1903-04. A different chronology is given hy Mr. Heglur in Reports 
Arch. Survt Ind., You. viii, pp.i203-205. 
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small towers. The general principle upon which the last type 
is arranged is fairly simple. The temple consists of a square 
building with a curved roof ; upon this rises one tower in 
the centre, either alone or surrounded by four, eight, and even 
twenty-four small corner towers. According to their number, 
the temple is called pane ha rat nn^ naviratua, etc. The main 
building has an open gallery, generally on three sides only, 
which surrounds life inner chamber or thdkurbdri, the room where 
the image is placed upon the vedi or altar. Stairs lead up to the 
towers of the roof. The outside walls are covered all over with 
small curved brick panels, the carvings representing religious 
scenes, generally from the history of Krishna, or similar favourite 
subjects. 

“In Bishuupur this type is represented by the temples of 
Syam Eai and Madan Moluxn, built of bricks, and by those of 
Lalji, Eadlia Syam and Madan Gopal, built of laterite. The 
first temple is perhaps the oldest specimen of the pancharatna 
typo that exists in Bengal. Nowhere outside Bengal proper 
has this style of temple architecture been found, and owing to 
the late date of all the existing specimens, it is difiicult to decide 
whether it existed at all in pro -Muhammadan times. The curved 
battlements of the roof, made in imitation of the roof of the ordi- 
nary village hut, certainly must have been peculiar to the arclii- 
teeture of Bengal before tlio Muhammadans took over tlio country, 
for they have introduced it into their own buildings, evidently 
adopting merely one of the cl laract eristic features of the architec- 
ture of the country. . . Another type of modern Bengali temple 
is represented by tlio Jor Bangla in Bishnupur. In general plan 
it differs little from the previous type. The central thdkarhdri 
or sanctuary is surrounded on four sides by a gallery and has a 
few small side chambers, one for the stairs loading up to the 
tower on top of the roof. But there is a conspicuous difference 
in the elevation of the main building. As its name Jor BaugU 
or double bungalow implies, it looks like two Bengali huts joined 
together. The roof likewise has one tower in the centre. The 
type is not so common as the pancharatna or navaratna types, 
but is found in other places besides Bishnupur.”* 

Altogether four distinct types may be distinguished. The 
first has a single square tower and is represented by the Malles- 
war temple. The second lias a single tower resting on a square 
building with tlio curved Bengali roof ; the best examples of this 
type in brick are Madan Mohan, and in laterite Lalji and 
E&dha Syam. Of the pancharatna type, with five towers on the 


* Report, Areb. Surv, lud. for X908-04i. 
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same building, the best example in brick is the Syftm Rai temple, 
and in laterite the Madan Goprd temple. The fourth type is the 
Jor Bangla type with two buildings shaped like a Bengali hut 
joined togcthor, with a small tower on top. Among these temples 
the Madan Glopal temple is unique, as it is the only specimen in 
laterite of the panchar atna type. The Jor Bangla temple is, 
however, perhaps the most interesting one from an arclueological 
point of , view. The Syam Rai temple has the finest specimens 
of carved tiles, its walls being covered with carvings in brick ; 
and the Madan Mohan is also a fine building in fair preserva- 
tion, with a deep masonry water basin outside the temple court 
to the north. The oldest of the temples is Malleswar. 

The materials of whicli the temples were built are either brick 
or laterit(3, which is easily obtained in the district. Tlio brick 
temples are richly covered witli carvings, and in spite of the un- 
suitable material, the laterite temples also liave carvings here and 
there, but most of the latter have been covered by plaster and 
cement. 

Besides these temples, there is a curious structure outside the fort 
called the Rashmaneha, a high structure whicli was formerly used 
for putting up idols during the Rash festival in honour of Krishna, 
It consists of a square chamber, surrounded on each side by 
three galleries, with ten, eiglit and five arched openings respec- 
tively, and covered by a large pyramidal roof. Unfortunately, 
the building is in a very bad state of repair, and it would bo too 
costly to restore it. The masonry work seems to have been put up 
in a hurry ; and it is now partly fallen and loosened everywhere, 
so that the restoration of the building would practically involve 
dismantling and rebuilding it entirely. 

The fort is surrounded by a high earthen wall and has a broad 
moat round it. The approach is through a fine large gateway 
built of laterite, with arrow slits on cither side of the entrance 
for archers or riflemen. This gateway, which is kuown as the 
Pdthar darja, i.e,y the stone door, has a double-storeyed gallery on 
each side of the central passage, but the floor of the upper 
storey, which was originally supported by horizontal laterite 
beams, is now broken. In the western wall of the fort is a 
curious old building consisting of four solid brick walls with no 
entrance except from above. It has no roof, and, according to 
local tradition, was a dungeon in which criminals were thrown 
and left to die of starvation, their sufferings being aggravated by 
the nails which studded its bottom and sides. It appears more 
probable, however, that it served the prosaic but more useful 
purpose of a water-reservoir. The fort enclosure is a pioturesejue 
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place and would be not unlike an English park, were it not for 
the numerous temples scattered over it. 

There are also a number of cannon lying about unoared for. 
One of tliese is a remarkable piece of iron ordnance, apparently 
made of 63 hoops or short cylinders of wrought iron welded 
together, and overlying another cylinder, also of wrought iron, 
the whole being well welled and worked together. The indenta- 
tions of the liamAiers and the joining of the hoops are still plainly 
visible. Though exposed to all weathers, it is still free from 
rust, and has a black polished surface. Its extreme length is 
12 feet 51 indies, the diameter of the bore being llj inches 
at the muzzle, and 11 j- indies throughout the remainder of its 
length. It is now lying half buried in the ground, and a similar 
gun is said to be at tho bottom of one of the lakes. Tradition 
states that a deity gave them to one of tho old Rajas of Bishnu- 
pur, and the one still above ground is lield in great veneration 
by the people. It is known as Dalmardan (commonly pronounced 
Dalmadal), and popular legend relates that in the reign of 
Gopal Singh, when Bhaskar Pandit attacked Bishnupur at the 
head of the Marathiis, tlie god Madan Mohan himself fired it and 
repelled tho invaders. 

On a high rampart just outside the fort gate are four more 
cannon, made of wrouglit iron, about 5 foot long and varying in 
thickness from 6 inches at the muzzle to a foot at tho breach. The 
muzzle of one is shaped like a tiger\s head and has ornamental 
bands round tho barrel ; tho others are plainer, but have one 
or two ornamental bands. Two have burst, but tho other two are 
still fired once a year to announce to tlio dwellers in Mallabhiim 
tlio time of tlie Sandhi Pujjl on the second day of the Durga 
Pfija festival. One of the former shows clearly enough the way in 
which it was made. Long bands of iron are placed horizontally 
on small iron hoops forming tho boro, and this again is covered 
with larger wroiight-iron hoops welded together, which form tho 
outside of the barrel. It is said tliat there were formerly many 
more of these guns, and that the others are now buried in the 
moat at the foot of the ramparts, having been wantonly thrown 
down into it. 

A quaint legend attaches to the introduction of the worship 
of the god Madan Mohan mentioned in connection with the 
Dalmardan gun. According to some, the idol of this god was 
originally in tho house of a Brahman named Dharani, who was 
a resident of a village in pargam Bishnupur. According to 
others, it was in the house of a Brahman of the same name in 
Birbhum, part of which lay withm the territory niled over by 
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the Bishniipiir Eajfts. Raja Bir Hamhir, it is said, saw this idol 
while out hunting, and attracted by its beauty and by a sweet 
scent, resombling the porfunio of a lily, wliicli emanated from it, 
determined to secure it. The Braliiiiau, however, would not part 
with the idol, and the Raja therefore stole and brought it to 
Bishnupur. The Brahman wont out in search of his beloved idol, 
and at last came to Bishnupur ; but the idol was kept concealed, 
and the whole town echoed with ITayisanIil)'tan,\m6.Qv the orders of 
the R&ja. In despair, the Brahman was about to drown himself 
in the river Birai, when a woman told him that the Raja had 
hidden away the idol. 

The Brahman accordingly confronted the Raja, and threatened 
that unless he showed him tlie imago of the god, lie would kill 
himself. The Raja promised to show it to him next morning, and 
ordered his artisans to prepare a figure which should be its exact 
counterpart. This he tried unsuccessfully to palm off on the 
Brahman, and at last had to show him tlie real idol. The 
Brahman, however, still refused to part with it, until the 
god Madan Mohan himself appeared in a dream, and told him 
that ho was pleased with the Raja and would not leave him. 
After that, Madan Mohan remained at Bishnupur, enjoying 
the devout vencraiion of its Rajas, and numerous stories are 
told of his divine powers. The original idol was at last lost 
by Raja Madhab 8iugh, when panjana Bishnupur was sold 
for arrears of revenue. The Raja wont to Calcutta to prefer 
an appeal and thus regain his zaniindaii, taking the idol 
with him, as ho used to worship it every day. There he took 
a loan from Gokul Mitra of Baghbazar, pledging the idol for 
its repayment. The Raja lost his case, and Gokul Mitra would 
not allow him to take the idol away until he had paid ofi his 
debt. As the Raja could not do this, the idol was kept in 
Calcutta, and there it has remained ever since.* 

In the vicinity of the town and within the old fortifications 
there are seven picturesque lake 3 , called Lalbandh, Krishnabandh, 
Gantatbindh, Jamunabandh, Kalindibandh, Syambandh and 
Pokabandh ; the gardens and pleasure grounds of the ancient 
Rajas are said to have been laid out along the Lalbandh. Those 
lakes were made by the ancient Rajas, who taking advantage 
of the natural hollows, built embankments across them so as to 
confine the surface drainage. They served to furnish the city and 
fort with a never failing supply of gool fresh water, and also 
helped to flood the moats round the forts, adding greatly to the 
strength of the place. But unfortunately these lakes have now 


Other trftditions regarding the loss of the idol will be found on p» 80, 
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silted up, and a considerable portion has been cultivated and 
turned into paddy fields. 

Apart from the remains described above, there is little of 
interest in the town. It contains the usual subdivisional courts 
and oflSces, two Munsifs* courts, a sub-jail, High school, dispensary 
and inspection bungalow, which call for no description. The 
railway station is situated a mile from the town proper. The 
portion of the town occupied by the subdivisional offices goes by 
the name of Maratha Chhauui, the Maratha camp ; and 
south of it lies the entrance to the old fortifications which is called 
Blr darjdy i.e.^ the warrior’s door. In the town proper the 
paucity of good, substantial brick dwelling-houses is somewhat 
noticeable. The people say that the chief cause of this was the 
rapacity of former Jiajas, which rendered it dangerous for any 
one to show signs of wealth. Under these circumstances, mud 
and thatch proved safer than brick and mortar ; and though the 
immediate cause has been long since removed, the modern 
townsmen adhere to the iinpretontious dwellings of their fore- 
fathers. Another striking feature is the nuinber of stagnant 
tanks dotted all over the town, which are often a source of 
disease. Tlio chief industries are the manufacture of brass and 
bell-metal utensils, conch shell ornaments, silk fabrics and tobacco. 
The silk fabrics and tobacco have more than a local reputation, 
and the scented tobacco made here is said to be one of the best 
brands in Bengal. 

Dishnupur, it may be added, was formerly famous for its 
musical institutions, and there are still several Indian musicians 
of some renown, as well as a musical school. 

Bishnupur Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 22° 54' and 23° 25' N. and between 87° 15' and 
87° 46' E., and extending over 700 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the river Damodar, on the south by the districts of 
Hooghly and Midnapore, on the east by Burdwan, and on the 
west by the Bankura subdivision. The subdivision is for the 
most part a flat alluvial plain presenting the appearance of the 
ordinary paddy fields in Bengal, but in the western portion, and in 
the tract bordering on tlio Midnapore district, the land is undulat- 
ing, the soil is lateritio, and the surface is covered with low scrub 
jungle. The principal rivers are the Dhalkisor, Birai and Sail. 
The Dhalkisor flows nearly through the middle of the Bishnupur 
thana from west to east. Tho Birai is a tributary of the Dhal- 
kisor, and the Sali enters the subdivision from the west and 
falls into the Dtoodar. The population was 404,356 in 1901 
against 377,311 in 1891, the density being 578 persons to the 
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square mile. It oontaiu!^ 1, 523 villages and two towns, vin., 
Bisliniipur, its headquarters, and Sonamukhi. 

Chhatna.— A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated 
on the Bankiira-Furulia road, 8 miles west of the former place. 
It contains a police outpost and a station on the Bengal-Nagpiir 
Railway. There are some remains of archeoological interest, 
of which the following account is given by Mr. Beglar in 
The Report >{ of the Arclorohyicol Snrrei/ of India ^ Vol. VIII. 
“ The principal remains consist of some temides and ruins 
within a brick enclosure ; the enclosure and the brick temples 
that existed luiving long become mere mounds, while the laterite 
temples still stand. The bricks used ore mostly inscribed, and 
the inscription gives a name which I read as Konaha Utara 
Raja, while tlio ponidti read it as ITamira Utara Raja ; the date 
at the end is tlio same in all, viz., 8aka 1470. There are 4 
different varieties of the inscriptions, two engraved and two 
in relief; the bricks were clearly stamped while still soft and then 
burnt. Tradition identifies (’hhatna with \km\i or Vahuli 
Nagara, At Daksha’s sacrifice, it is said, one of the limbs of 
rarvati fell here, wliicli thence doiivcd its name of Vasuli 
Nagara or Balmlyil Nagara, a name mentioned in the old Bengali 
poet Chandi Das. Its ]>resent name Chhatna is derived from a 
grove of ehdlini or cLdtnl trees, which existed here. The Rajas 
of tlio country wore originally Bralimans and lived at Bahulya 
Nagara. One of tliem would not worship Rarvati under her 
form of Vasuli Devi, and lior favour being withdrawn from him, 
he was killed by the Sarnantas (Saonts ?) Santals, who reigned a 
long time. At last, the people rose up and killed all the ISaonts 
they could ; one man only escaped by hiding in the house of a 
low caste potter (Kuinhar). bk)r this reason, to this day, the 
Saonts will eat and drink with the ICuinhurs • 

“To this man Vasuli Devi appoaretl in a dream, and encour- 
aged him to try his fortune, assuring him of success. The man 
was filled with profound res^iect for her, and having undergone 
various fasts, etc., ho gathered together 11 other Saonts and kept 
wandering in the jungles. One day, when very hungry, they 
mot a woman with a basket of kmdn^ on her head. She, pitying 
their condition, gave them one apiece from her basket; they asked 
for more, and sire gave ; but one of thorn impatiently snatched 
away one from her. However, the 12 Saonts were rel'roshed, and 
tho woman was highly pleased. Culling them, she said— “Go 
nto the jungle and take 12 kend or kendn saplings, and go and 
fight for your Raj ; Vasuli Devi and I will restore your Raj.” 
'They accordingly sallied out, killed the Raja, and obtained 
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possession of the kingdom again. These twelve rulerl jointly; 
the man who had snatched the /ref?d fruit died first; the remaioing 
eleven ruled by turns till, finding it too troublesome, they agreed 
to give ihe solo power to one of their number. The descendants 
of these men are the present Sumanta Erijas, who call themselves 
Chhatris. 

“The temple is ascribed to Hamira Utara Eaja and the 
legend about it is’ that Vasiili Devi one night appeared in a dream 
to the Eaja, and said — “Behold, certain cartmen and mahdjam 
are passing through your territory and are at this moment under 
a particular tree ; they have with them a stone in ^vhich I have 
taken up my abode. Take it and set it up to be worshipped, for 
I am pleased with you, and will remain witli you.’^ The Eaja, 
accordingly sent men and stopped the mahdjans and cartmen, 
and seized the stone in payment of ground rent for the ground 
they had occupied during the night. He then set it up in the 
temple which we now see.” 

Another version of these legends and a history of the family 
of the zamindars of Ohhatna will bo found in the article on 
SAmantabhiim. 

There is a tank at Chhatna called Bolpokharia. Although 
small in area, it is deej), and its water never fails. It is believed 
to be very ancient ; indeed, the family records of the zamin- 
dars of Chhatna refer to it as in existence before the reputed 
date of the foundation of their family (1403 A.D..). A quaint 
legend attaches to it. It is said that in the days when the Eajas 
of (^Idiatna were very powerful and tlie goddess Vasnli was very 
much revered, a girl about 8 years old asked a Bdnkhdri, i,e,^ 
a ^vonian selling shell bracelets, who was passing by the side 
of the tank, to give her some bracelets. The Avoman having 
enquired who would pay the price, she replied that her father was 
a certain Deghoria who worshipped Vasuli, and that he woidd 
pay her out of the money kept in the wall of his house. On this, 
the woman gave her the ornamente, and going to the Deghoria 
informed him of what had happened and asked for the price of the 
bracelets. The Deghoria, who had no daughter, was surprised, 
and Ids surprise becann} tlie greater when ho found money at 
the place mentioned. He tlien went Avith tlie woman to the 
Bolpokharia tank, and there tAA'o hands decorated with the shell 
bracelets appeared above the water. 

ChhinpuT.—A village in the Bankura subdivision, situated 
about 5 miles south-east of Onda, and 6 miles west of Bishnupur, 
at a distance of about a mile south of the Bankuri- Bishnupur 
road. It contains a ruined temple biult of laterite, which is said 
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to have beeen orccted by the Bisbnupiir Rajas. It is known 
as the temple of Syamsundar Tbakur, as it used to contain an 
imago of that deity before it became dilapidated. 

Dhalbbum.-^A name given to pargana^ Supur and Ambika- 
nagar, the tract of country comprised within the Khtoa 
th^na. According to tradition, this tract was originally ruled over 
by a Raja of the washerman caste, called Chinttoani Dhoba ; and 
the p)ai or grain measure used in these parganas is i^till called Chintd- 
mani pai. Legend goes on to say that Dhalbhum was wrested from 
him by one Jagannath Deb of Dholpiir in Rajputana, who went 
on a pilgrimage to Jagannath (Puri), and on his way back 
paid a visit to the Nawab at Cuttack. The Nawab called him 
“ Shahzada ’’ meaning a prince, and the quick-witted Rajput at 
once begged that the title tlius given might bo conBrmed. Pleased 
by his ready address, the Nawab gave him some of his troops to 
enable him to win the title by carving out a principality for him- 
self. Jagann^h Deb then came to Supur, attacked and defeated 
Chintamani Dhoba, and became Raja of Supur. In commemora- 
tion of this conquest, Jagannath Deb was called Dhabal, and 
enjoyed the title of Shahzada bestowed on him by the Nawab. 
After 32 generations had passed, the Supur Raj, as it is locally 
called, was divided in consequence of a disputed succession, Tek 
Chandra, the elder son of the Raja, receiving a Oi- annas share, 
and the younger Khargeswar a annas share. The former 
continued to live at Supur, and the latter settled at Ambikfi- 
nagar about 8 miles from Supur, The descendants of Tek 
Chandra became heavily involved in debt, and the greater portion 
of the Supur estate has consequently been sold. The residence 
of the present representative of this brancli of the family is at 
Khatra about two miles south of Supur. The descendants of 
Khargeswar still live at Ambik&nagar, but their estate has 
been sold in satisfaction of debts. Both families are Kshattriyas 
by caste, and are related to the families of Bishnupur, Raipur, 
SyamsUndarpur and others. 

Dharapat. — A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 
about 5 miles north of Bishnupur, at a distance of 2 miles to the 
west of the Bishnupur-Panagarh road- It contains a temple dedi- 
cated to an idol called Syam Chand Thakur, commonly known 
as Nengta Thakur ; legend relates that on the death of the 
founder of the temple the deity performed his srdddha ceremony 
The reputed founder of the temple was one Advesh, Raja 
of Dharapat ; and the temple has an inscription in Bengali 
characters, in wliich the date 1626 or 1616 Saka (A.D. 1704 or 
1C94) can be made out. Barren women of the locality visit the 
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shrine, and worslilp the idol in the hope that by doing so they 
will be blessed with offspring. 

Ekteswar. — A village situated about 2 miles south-east of 
Bankura on the north bank of the river Dhalkisor. The village 
derives its name from a temple dedicated to Siva, called Ekteswar, 
which is said to have been built by the Eajas of Bishnupur. A 
well in this temple contains the symbol of Siva, a lingam called 
nnddi^ as it is believed that it sprang up miraculously and was 
not fashioned by mortal hands. Large gatherings, of which a 
description is given below, take place here every year on the 
penultimate day of the month of Chaitra, and besides that the 
shrine is visited daily, especially on Mondays, by Hindus who 
come to make offerings or to worship the god. The following 
account of the temple is given by Mr. Beglar in The lleports of 
the Archmlo(jmd Sumf/ of India ^ VoL VIII* 

“ The temple is remarkable in its way ; the mouldings of the 
basement are the boldest and the finest of any I have seen, 
though quite plain. The temple was built of laterite, but has 
had sandstone and brick additions made to it since. There are 
traces of three different restorations or repairs executed to tliis 
temple. The first was a restoration of the upper portion, which 
had apparently fallen down. In the restoration, the outline 
of the tower and the general appearance of the temple before 
its dilapidation appears to have been entirely ignored, and a new 
design adopted. After this, repairs on a small scale were carried 
out, of which traces are to be seen in various patchy portions of 
brick and mortar. Lastly, a series of brick arches were added in 
front of the temple. The object of worship inside is a lingam, 
which is said to have thrust itself up through the ground. 
Several pieces of sculpture, both broken and sound, and almost 
all Brahnianical, lie in groups on platforms outside, none of any 
special interest and none inscribed.” 

Every year the Charak Pujd is observed at this shrine with 
great enthusiasm. The festival, or parab^ commences in the 
middle of the month of Chaitra. On the fourteenth day before 
the end of the month the jjdt bhaktd, as the chief devotee is 
called, shaves and prepares himself to live the life of an ascetic 
till the close of the festival. Long before the dawn of the next 
day, the loud sound of the drum awakens the sleeping inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood and reminds them that the great parab has 
approached. On this day the pat bhaktd is admitted, for the 
time being, into the order of devotees, and wears the uttariya or 
sacred thread. Thenceforward, he daily takes out from the 
temple the pdt or sacred seat, consisting of a wooden plank 
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studded with iron nails and having an iron pillow, and bathes 
it in a neighbouring tank. From day to day iho number of 
devotees increases. Clad mostly in coloured clothes, with nothing 
but coloured napkins to protect their heads and shoulders from 
the summer sun, these devotees proceed in batches to and from 
the temple, with baskets of flowers or garlands in their hands, 
followed by the beating of drums, repeating loudly and fervently 
the various names of the god Siva. On the 27th day of the 
month the majority of tlie bki/itds become initiated; and on the 
28th (or the 20th, if the month has 31 days) on what is known as 
the phfilbhdngd day, they eat nothing but fruit, and have by imme- 
morial custom liberty to take fruit from any tree or garden they 
like. The next day, known as the dadnrghafd day, is the most 
important day of the festival, for it is the parab or (jdjun day. 

On this day a meld or fair is held within a spacious 
compound adjoining the temple, wdiich is attended by thousands 
of people of all classes, male and female, young and old, from 
every part of the neighbouring eoiintr}', all in their best attire. 
The crowd becomes larger as the day advances, and is at its 
largest in the afternoon. The whole place is a lively market, 
whore articles of the most miscellaneous description, including 
toys and clay figures for children, are exposed for sale. Just 
before evening tlie pat is taken to the river ghdt^ is there 
worshipped by the devotees, and is then carried back to the temple, 
with the pat bhaktd lying upon it, on his back, followed by the 
crowd 0 ^ devotees. The pathway from the river (jhdt to the 
temple is filled with a long procession of devotees, attired in 
their peculiar manner, with reeds, baskets of flowei s, and garlands 
in their hands, round their heads, and round their necks. 
They have fasted the whole day, and have not had even 
a drop of water to moisten their lips, but repeat as usual, in 
loud voices, the various names of the great deity, and scatter 
flowers over the pdt ; here and there one sees solitary bhaktda not 
walking on foot but rolling on the ground towards tlie temple. 
Later on, the pathway is illuminated, not by oil lamps or candles, 
but by numbers of female devotees carrying on their heads 
earthen pots filled with burning charcoal, kept alive by pouring 
powdered resin over it. As night advances, the crowd gradually 
withdraws, and only a few spectators remain to pass the night 
in the holy place. Among other ceremonies performed in the 
darkness which follows, a great fire is lit, which is said to be an 
imitation of the cremation of a mil or virtuous wife with the 
corpse of her husband, the ceremony being therefore called 
Mddha, 
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• The last {S(inkrdnli) day of Cbaitra was the day set apart for 
cJtarak or swinging, which was formerly regularly practised but 
has now been given up. Early on the morning of the Sankrdnti 
day, a ceremony known as dynn mnnyds^ walking over 
burning charcoal, took place. A long post of strong sal wood, 
over 30 feet high, was set up in the open plain adjoining the 
temple. The top had a strong pivot, to which was affixed a large 
cross beam, about 24 feet long, which revolved round it, about 
two-thirds being on one si<le and one-tlrird on the other. A long 
rope was tied firmly to and suspended from the end of the 
smaller portion of the beam. At the other end was fastened 
another short rope with a large hook affixed to its lower end. 
This structure was known as the ehqrak ydchli or swinging tree. 
On one side of it, a raised rectangular platform, about 20 feet 
high, was formed by placing four beams upon four posts planted 
in the ground with slender cross-bearnB over them. ^ 

When the people were ready, tlie charak post was sanctified 
by n priest with the customary pdja^ The smaller arm of the 
whirling cross-beam at the top was turned and brought over 
the wooden platform. Tlie man who was to swing climbed the 
platform by a temporary staircase of wood with some other 
devotees, while two more stood below holding the longer rope 
in tlieir hands. When he was ready, they would reduce the 
pressure on the rope, so as to make the arm of the cross-beam 
on their side go up and the other arm bend down. The hook 
was then thrust through the flesh on the back of the man ; but 
if he sliowed any signs of fainting, ho was not allowed to 
undertake the risk of swinging. Otherwise, ho was lifted off 
his feet by the men below pulling duwm the other end of the 
beam ; and one or both of them holding the large rope went 
quickly round the post, so as to whirl the man in the air. This 
continued for 10 or 15 luiiiutc^s, according to the man’s power 
of endurance, tlie devotee all the while uttering the names of 
Mahadova and scattering fiowers upon the assembled worshippers 
below. Ilis till n being over, the others wmidd follow him one 
by one until it was time for them to dis[)ers 0 .* 

Indas. — A village in the Bislinupur subdivision, situated 10 
miles north of Kotalpur. It is the headquaiiers of a thana, 
and contains a High school and sub-registry office. Some 
descendants of the Bislinupur Uajas reside in the village. 

Jamkuildi. — A village in the Bislinupur subdivision, situated 9 
miles east of the Jayrainpur outpost and about 12 miles north-east 

* I am indebted to Kumar Ramendra KriBhua Deb, Collecbor of HankurSi 
for the above account of the Charak PUjd, 
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of Bishniipur. It was formerly the headquarters of an old family 
of zamindars belonging to a collateral branch of the Bishnupur 
Eajas. Eaja Gopal Singh, one of the most famous Eajas of 
Bishnupur, who flourished in the first half of the 18th century, 
had two sons, the elder of whom succeeded his father, while the 
younger was given the jdgiv of Jamkimdi, which was afterwards 
converted into a zamindari. Dilmodar Singh, the claimant of the 
Bishnupur Eaj at the close of the 18th century, settled here and 
commenced making fortifications, which, however, were never 
completed. Nar Singh, the last of the line, died without issue, 
and his widow adopted Surendra Nath Singh Deb, a son of Eai 
Eadha Ballabh Singh Deb Bahadur of Kuchiakol. On his death 
in 1888, after he had attained his majority and succeeded to 
the estate, the zaraindari reverted to the widow of Nar Singh, 
The village is also kno’svn as Telisayar. 

Kliatra. — A village in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
23 miles south of Bankura. It is the headquarters of a thana, 
and contains a Miuisif's court and a sub-registry office. It has 
long been the headquarters of an influential family of zamindars, 
an account of whoso history will be found in the article on 
Dhalbhum. 

Kotalpnr.— A village in the Bislinupur subdivision, situated 
21 miles oast of Bishnupur. It is the lieadquarters of a police 
station and contains a Munsif’s court, sub-registry office, dis- 
pensary, and High school. Weaving is the principal industry, 
cloth for tents, bandages, etc., being manufactured in the village 
and in its neighbourhood. 

Kuchiakol.— A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 
10 miles south-east of Bishnupur and 5 miles south of the 
Jaypur police outpost. It contains a High school and Middle 
Vernacular school, and is a centre of hotel cultivation. A largo 
tank, called Telibandh, on the noi-th-west of the village forms the 
source of a small rooky stream. The village is the headquarter 
of a family of zamindars, belonging to a collateral branch of 
the Bishnupur Eaj as. The founder of the family was Nimai 
Singh^ Deb, the second son of Kaja Chaitanya Singh Deb, who 
purchased 22 mavzds when pargana Bishnupur was sold for 
arrears of revenue in the beginning of the 19th century. His 
grandson, Eadha Ballabh Singh Deb, received the title of Eai 
Bah&dur in recognition of his good services and the public spirit 
he displayed during the famine of 1874, 

Lokpur. — A village in the Bishnupur subdivision, situated 4 
miles north-west of Kotalpnr. It contains a shrine hold in great 
veneration by the Muhammadans of the neighbourhood, who 
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make vows and oft’eriugs there. The local legend connected with 
this shrine is that many generations ago a saint named Ismail 
Ghazi, who was a notable champion of Islam, warred against 
the Hindu Eaja of Garh Mandaran and was killed in battle. 
His head was removed miraculously, but a single drop of blood 
dropped on the spot whore the sbiino now stands. The latter is 
built of stone, and is said to have been erected in tlie course of a 
single night. The shrine is in charge of a family of local fakirs^ 
some revenue-free lands being assigned for its maintenance. In 
the adjoining district of Hooghly there is a legend that Shah 
Ismail Ghazi invaded Orissa with success and was falsely accused 
by a Hindu of attempting to sot up an independent kingdom at 
Mandaran. He was called to Gaur and there beheaded by the 
order of Husain Shall. The headless trunk straightway mounted 
a horse whicli stood near, and rode off to Mandaran, where it was 
buried. It seems at least an historical fact that Ismail was a 
general of Husain Shah, who invaded Orissa in the beginning 
of the IGth century, gained a victory over the Orissan army and 
then returned to Mandaran (the modern Bhitargarli in tho 
Hooghly district), where ho built a fort in which he lies 
buried. 

Maliara. — A village in tho north of tho headquarters 
subdivision, situated a few miles south of the Damodar, 5 miles 
west of Barjora. It contains a charitable dispensary and the 
residence of one of the leading zamindars of tho district. 

The family traces its descent back to Deo Adharya, who 
accompanied Man Singh, the well-known Hindu general of tho 
Emperor Akbar, to Orissa, but instead of returning to his country 
with Man Singh, settled at Mali^ra. Having subdued the 
robbers and dacoits who at that time ravaged the country under 
tho leadership of 12 cliieftains, lie cleared away jungle, and 
brouglit the land under cultivation. Eventually he received a 
settlement of tdhih Maliara from the Nawab of MurshidabSd, 
together with the title of Eaja; and after his death his 
descendants continued to hold it on payment of the fixed 
revenue to tho Nawab. According to the family records^ the 
third of the line had a feud witli the EajA of Bishnupur, in 
the course of which he was treacherously killed after several 
battles, and his son Gopal Das Adharya was forced to pay 
revenue to the Eaja of Bishnupur. But the Bishnupur E§j 
family declare that he- was killed in open battle, after Bir Singh 
of Bishnupur had been forced to invade lus territory in conse- 
quence of his oppression of tho people. However this be, it 
appears that his descendants continued to pay revenue to thd 
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Rajas of Bishnupur ; and at the time of the decennial settlement, 
Jai Singh received the settlement of his zamindari at the hands 
of the British Government. The present zamindar of Maliara 
is Babii Rsj Narayan Chandradharya, whose rental is reported 
to be Rs. 20,733 a year, the land revenue demand being 
Rs. 4,377. He is a Kanauj Brahman by caste, and is known 
locally as Raja. 

Raipur. — A village in the extreme south of the Bankura 
subdivision, situated close to the southern bank of the Kasai 
river, 3G miles soutli of Bankura. It contains a sub-registry 
office, police thana and charitable dispensary. It was for many 
generations the headquarters of an influential family of zamin- 
dars. Tradition relates that the founder of the family was a 
Chauhan Rajput, who came from Rajputana during the reign of 
Mughal emperors, subdued the surrounding country, and assumed 
the title of Sikhar Raja. The family founded by him has 
continued in this part of the district and forms tlie subject of 
several traditions. The last Raja of tlie family, having lost liis 
principal general, Miran Sliaha, in a battle with the Marathas, 
committed suicide by jumping, witli liis wife and children, into a 
tank called Sikharsayar. This is a largo deep tank to the south 
of an old fortification called Sikhar garh, which is said to have 
contained the residence of Sikhar Rajil ; ruins of buildings and 
temples are still to be found witli in it. On the western bonk of 
the tank lies the tomb of Miran Shaha ; ho is regarded as a saint , 
and vows are still offered at his tomb. It is said that, after the 
death of the last Sikhar Rilja, his puroJnt or spiritual guide 
succeeded him and lived at the village of Ourapara near 
Raipur, but eventually the estate passed to Fateh Singh, a 
younger brother of Raja Krishna Singh of Bishnupur, who liad 
been driven away from Bishnupur, and taken shelter with the 
Raja of Barabhilm. He overcame the last Raja of the family 
of the Sikhar Rajahs pnrohit^ settled at Raipur, and was granted 
a mnad by the Nawab of Murshidabad, when he passed through 
this part of the country on his way to Orissa. The zamindari is 
involved in debt, and is now let out on ijard to Messrs. Gisborne 
& Co. in satisfaction of debts. 

Near Raipur there is a tank, called Sankharia, on the bank of 
which is a shrine of the goddess Mahamaya. A legend is told 
about the tank similar to that already mentioned in the 
article on Chhatna. The goddess, it is said, assumed the form of 
a girl and obtained a pair of bracelets from a sdnkhdri or seller of 
conch shell ornaments. Next day a Brahman saw the miraculous 
yision of a pair of hands, with these bracelets on the wrists, 
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uplifted above the water of the tank. That night he dreamt that 
the goddess appeared to him and told him to go early in 
tlie morning to the tank, where he would find a piece of stone, on 
which lier image would appear. The Brahman did so, and 
having found the stone, installed it on the bank of the tank as 
tlie representation of the goddess Mahamaya. The Raja of 
Raipur then built a shrine for her, and made grants of rent- 
free lands for tlio maintenance of lior worship. 

Sabrakon. — A village in the extreme south-east of the head- 
quarters subdivision, situated about 10 miles south of Bishnupur, 
and 3 miles from Asurgarh. It contains a shrine with an idol 
of Uam Krishna, of whicli the following legend is told. A holy 
mdhu came from the north-west with two idols, one called Ram 
(Balaram) and tlie oilier Krishna, and lived in the jungle near 
Sabrakon. One day when he was away begging, the idols 
assumed the form of two boys and began to dance round the hut. 
A milkman happened to bo passing by on his way to Bishnupur, 
and the boys handed liim a mango, which they told him to give 
to the Raja. On his arrival at Bishnupur, however, the milkman 
forgot all about it, and that night both ho and the Raja dreamed 
about the mango. Next morning, while he was going to the 
Raja with the mango, ho met a messenger who was coming for it. 
The Raja, having heard his story, set out to see the boys, but 
they were no longer to bo seen, lie begged the 8ddhu to give 
him the idols, and the latter at last consented to give him one 
of the two. It is not known which he gave, and hence the idol 
is called by the joint name Ram Krishna. The Raja erected 
a temple for the idol and made grants of land for the main- 
tenance of its worship. The idol is of black stone and little 
bigger than half a cubit, but is regarded as being very beautiful. 
It is said that no bird can fly over the top of the temple, for on 
attemjiting to do so, it falls down senseless. The temple of Ram 
Krishna stands on the bank of a rivulet called Piiranadhar, 
which is said formerly to have flowed round the temple ; its 
dried-up bed can still be seen on the north and east. 

Samantabhum. — A name given to the tract of country now 
comprised within the Chhatna outpost. The traditional history of 
this tract is that it was conquered in 1325 Saka or 1403 A.D. by 
one Sankha Rai, a Samanta or general of the emperor of Delhi, 
who had fallen into disfavour and returned to his home at the 
village of Bahulanagar. Tlie tutelary goddess of the village was 
Yasuli, who appeared to him in a dream and instructed him to 
proceed towards the east and settle at a village balled Chhatna, 
lyhere there was a tank called Bplpokharia, where the goddess said 
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she would come after two geueratlous. Sanklia Eal accordingly 
came to Chhatna ami liaving settled there, enriched himself 
protection to all silk-merchants who passed through 
this pai’t of the country. His grandson, llamir Uttar Eai, 
enlarged tlie territories to which ho succeeded and was given 
the title of Eaja by the Muhammadan Nawab. He was, we 
are told, a pious Hindu, who revered Brahmans, cherished the 
poor, and spent his days in the worship of the gods. His piety 
was rewarded ; for one night he dreamed that the goddess 
Vasuli appeared before him, and said — “ I am pleased with your 
devotion and have come from Bahulanagar with a band of traders 
in the shape of a grindstone. Go thou, tlierefore, to them and 
bid them give you the grindstone.” Tlie Raja obeyed the goddess 
and placed the stone in a temple which ho had built for it. On 
the stone there appeared an image, and from that day to this it 
has been worshipped as the goddess Yasuli. 

This Eaja was succeeded by his son Bir Hambir Eai, during 
whose reign one Bhawanl Jharah, witli the assistance of the 
Eaja of Pauchet, attacked Chhatna and nearly extirpated all 
the memloers of the Eaj family, the Samantas. Twelve of 
them escaped and fled to Silda (now in Midnapore), but after 
a time came back to Chhatna, killed the usurper, and regained 
the Eaj. These twelve were sons of Bir Hambir Eai and 
ruled over the Eaj by turn for a month at a time. During 
their reign, it is said, Nisanka Narayan, a Kshattriya of Sikari 
Fatehpur, came to Chh&tna on his return from Jagannatli, 
and found such favour with the twelve brothers tliat they 
gave him one of tlieir daughters in marriage, made him 
ruler of the country in tlieir stead, and bestowed upon him 
the title of Stoantabaninath, ie., king of the land conquered by 
the Samantas. Tliis title the representatives of the family 
still hold. 

Of tho three successors of Nisanka Narayan tradition has 
nothing of interest to relate, but the fourth of the line founded 
by him, Khara Bibik Narayan, is said to have given shelter to 
the Eaja of Panchet, when he fled from his territory on account 
of some domestic feud, and to have built a temple for tho goddess 
Vasuli in 1656 Saka or 1636 A.D. He was killed by his son, 
Swarup Nar&yan, during whose time the Marathils made an 
inroad into his territory. The Eaja, we are told, defeated them 
in a pitched battle, cut off tho heads of 700 of them, and sent 
them to the Nawab of Murshidabad who, pleased with this heroic 
deed, granted fhe Eaja a rent-free pdltd of the whole zamindari, 
which grant was called Hmlii Hdrdmi, He was succeeded by 
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his Bon Lakshmi Narayan, who for some time enjoyed the 
zamindari rent-free, and when the British dominion was 
established, went to Midnaporo and took settlement of it at an 
annual roveniio of 2,144 sicca rupees. Of the zamind&rs who 
succeeded him there is little of interest to relate. In the time 
of the rebellion of Ganga Narayan, the tlien proprietor of the 
estate rendered loyal aid to Government ; and during the Mutiny 
Ananda Lai sent 400 men and a cannon to Purulia to assist the 
authorities. The estate is now involved in debt, and the greater 
portion of it has been let out in ijdrd to Messrs. Gisborne & Co. 
The head of the family is still popularly called Baja, although 
Government does not recognize the title. 

Sarenga. — A village in the extreme south of the Bfinkura 
subdivision, situated about 5 miles south-east of Baipur. There 
was formerly an indigo factory hero ; and the place contains a 
station of the Wesleyan Mission, of which an account will be 
found in Chapter III. 

Simlapal. — A village in the Btinkura subdivision, situated 24 
miles south of Bankura. It is the headquarters of an old family 
of zamindars, wlio trace back their descent to one Sripati Maha- 
pitra. According to the account given in the article on TunghhOm 
(compiled from information fuinished by former zamindars of 
Syamsundarpur and Phulkusma). Sripati Mahapatra was the 
spiritual guide and general of Nakur Tung and was given a 
grant of pargami Simlapfd when the latter conquered Tungblium. 
But the Simlapal family state that Sripati Mahapatra came from 
Bir-hamchandrapiir in Cuttack to Simlapal, wliilo on a pilgrimage, 
end conquered the surrounding country, now known as parganas 
Simlapal and Bhalaidiha. At first, the whole zamindari was 
called pavgana Simlapal, but after the death of the seventh Baja, 
Chiranjib Singh Chaudhuri, it was divided, as in the case of 
tlie zamindaris of Supur and Ambikanagar, Syamsundarpur and 
Phulkusma, between two brothers, Lakshman Singh Chaudhuri 
and Laskar Singh Chaudhuri. The elder brother got a lO-annas 
share, now called pargana Simlapal, and the younger brother 
a 6-annas share, now called pargana Bhalaidiha. The heads of 
both families, who are Utkal Brahmans by caste, are generally 
called Bajas and boar the appellation of Singh Chaudhuri ; other 
membcis of the family are called Mahapatras. 

Sonamukhl. — A town in the Bhhnupur subdivision, situated 
21 miles north of Bishnupur and 11 miles south of Panagarh 
railway station. It was constituted a municipality in 1886, the wea 
within municipal limits being 4 square miles. The population, 
according to the census of 1901, Avas 13,448, of whom 13,261 were 
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Hindus and 185 were Muhammadans, while there were two persons 
belonging to other rtdigions. The town contains a High English 
school, suh-rtgistry ofHce, charitable dispensary, and inspection 
bungalow, and is the lieadqimrters of a police thana ; there is 
also a High school oi encd in 1887 in com meuQ oration of the 
Jubilee of (lueen Victoria. 

Formerly a largo factory of the East India (Company was 
established here, and numbers of weavers were employed in 
cotton -spinning and clolli-making. One of the earliest notices 
of Sonamukhi occurs in the records of the Board of Revenue, 
and consists of a complaint made by the Company’s Com- 
mercial Resident stationed there regarding obstruction to trade by 
the Baja of Burdwan, upon which an officer was deputed to make 
an enquiry, and the Raja was forbidden to interfere in any 
way with the commercial business of the Company’s factories. 
The iutroductiou of English piece-goods led to the withdrawal of 
the Company from this trade, for the local products were not 
able to compete with imported Euro[)ean articles. Formerly 
also the town contained an * indigo factory and a Munsif’s 
court. 

At present silk weaving, pottery making and the manufacture 
of shellao are the principal industries of the place. The industry 
last named was till 10 years ago large and prosperous, and there 
were several lac factories established by the. locnl merchants in 
the Ranchi distiict, to which, artisans were sent from Sonamukhi, 
The town itself contains a temple called Giiigobaidhan, which 
is repoited to he a tine specimen of architecture and sculpture. 
There are numerous tanks, the biggest of which in the centre 
of the town is known simply as the S<ii/ar. There is also a 
shrine dedicated to a local saint named Manohar, which is a 
phvoe of pilgrimage visited by many Yaishnavas. A large 
gathering of Yaishnavas takes place annually and lasts three 
days, commencing on Siiramnavami day, /.c., generally in the 
month of Chaitra. 

The legend about the saint is ns follows. There was a very 
devout Brahman, named Srirara Das Adhikari, at Sonamukhi. 
One day, when hie was worshipping his god Sy^msundar, the 
beauty of a milkmaid caused his thoughts to wander, and ashamed 
of his weakness he cut off his genitals and died. This BrShman 
left a son and a daughter, both of whom were minors. Two days 
after his death, a Vaishnava came to the temple of Syamsundar 
and stated that he had been sent by the deceased Adhik&ri, who 
was going to Brindaban, to look after his children and the god 
Syamsundar. This Vaishnava was Manohair Das, He brought up 
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the cliildren and marriod tlio daughter to a Braliman, whose 
descendants became afterwards priests [siehaih) of the deified saint, 
Manohar performed many miracles, cured incurable diseases, and 
after his death became the deity of the Tantis (weavers) of 
Sonamukhi, who then formed tlie bulk of the population of the 
town. The Tantis set apart a small portion of their income for 
the maintenance of the shrine and for the celebration of an 
annual festival, besides gifts at the marriage of girls and other 
donations. A pair of wooden sandals are placed over the tomb, 
and are worshipped by the votaries. 

Tradition says that the town owes its name to a goddess 
Sonamukhi (tho golden-faced), the nose of whoso image was 
broken off by tlic famous Muhammadan iconoclast, Kalapahar. 

Sonatapal. — A village in tho Bankura subdivision, situated 
4 miles east of DSukura on the bank of the Dhalkisor. It 
contains a large temple ascribed to the Eaj&s of Bishnupur, of 
which the following account is given by Mr, Beglar in The 
Reports of ArcJuvological Survey of Vol. VIII. “Two 

miles north-east of Ekteswar is the village of Sonatapal ; it is 
situated at the point where the Dhalkisor river splits into two, to 
join again lower down. Of tho two channels, the one to the left 
is the main one now, but, I think, the other olie was the principal 
one before ; the sandy bed marking its former extent shows that it 
was larger than the left channel. Near the junction or fork of 
tho two channels is a tall brick temple, solidly built of bricks 
measuring 12 inches by 8i inches ; thirty-three courses of bricks 
with tlie interposed mud cement make up 7 foot of height. The 
temple is remarkably solid, the dimensions of tho sanctum iusido 
being only 12 feet square, but tho great height and the material, 
brick, need a greater tliickness than stone. The roof of the cell 
begins to contract by overlapping courses at a height of 18 feet. 
The overlaps are at first of six courses each, then after four such 
overlaps there arc five overlaps of five courses each, after which 
tho overlaps are of four, and subsequently of three and of two 
courses each. The entrance is of the usual style of overlapping 
openings; it is 6 feet 1 inch wide. The overlaps are one of six 
courses, two of five courses each, seven of four courses each, five 
of three courses each, and one of two courses, there being altoge- 
ther 61 courses disposed in 16 overlaps on each side to the point 
where the two sides of tho triangle approach to within 4 inches 
of each other. 

“ The temple stands on a high plinth, now a shapeless mound. 
It do« not appear, from the absence of the dividing sill in the 
opening, that tho temple had any mandapa in front, and thefa 9 ade 
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is indeed complete as it is, there being no part or line where the 
walls of any chamber or structure in front could touch the present 
fa9ade without hiding some ornament, or falling upon some 
moulding or ornamental sculpture. The long platform, therefore, 
in front of the temple (now a terrace of earth and rubbish), 
must have been meant for open air gatherings, as is common to 
this day, especially in melds or fairs, or for a subordinate temple 
facing the main one. Close to the temple, and on tlie low ground, 
which in floods is under water, are several mounds, which still 
yield bricks. The mounds, as well as the temple, are ascribed to 
Salib^han, and the mounds near the river are said to be parts of 
his gnrky the other parts having been washed away by the left- 
hand channel, when the main stream first took that direction ; the 
old name of the place is said by some to have been Hamiradanga. 
The temple was covered with plaster, and richly and profusely 
ornamented. The plaster, from its ornamentation, corresponding 
in all parts with the cut brick ornamentation below, I consider to 
have formed part of the original design, and not, os is too often 
the case, added afterwards. The plaster lias, however, come o2 
in most parts ; the top of the temple lias disappeared long ago, 
and is now a shapeless mass of ruin, on which young trees are 
allowed to take root*and flourish undisturbed. It is a pity that a 
fine temple, as this must have been, should have been allowed to 
decay.’’ 

Susunia. — A hill in the Bankura subdivision, situated about 
12 miles north-west of Bankura, rising to a height of 1,442 feet 
above sea-level. To the local sportsmen it is well known as the 
resort of bears, panthers, hyaenas, and other wild animals, which 
find shelter among its rocks and caves. The hill is also an object 
of interest to the Indian community from a religious point of 
view. There are two springs near the foot of the hill, and close 
to one of these is a shrine sacred to Nar Singh. Here crowds 
assemble every year, and in the usual Indian fashion commingle 
their devotions with the worldly occupations of sale and barter. 
Commercially, Susunia is a valuable property, being to all 
.appearances one vast quarry, practically inexhaustible, its circum^ 
ference being over six miles. The mineralogical character of the 
stone is as follows. It is a pegmatite (quartz and felspar), in 
which the proportion of felspar is so small that it may be termed 
a hard, fine-grained, greyish-white laminated sandstone, with 
minute cloudy veins of bitaniferous iron in very fine granular 
specks of much brilliancy when seen in a bright light. The 
effects of these cloudy veins is to give to the polished surface 
of the stone the appearance of a very coarse, dull, yellowish 
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grey marble speckled with black. Quarries were first opened 
in Susunia in 1859 by the late Mr. Donald Campbell Mackey 
of Calcutta and were subsequently worked for many years by 
the Burdwan Stone Company. The Company, however, was 
obliged by financial considerations to close its operations, and 
disposed of its property in the hill. Kecently, quarrying wOrk 
was resumed •during the construction of the railway through 
the district, when stone was required by the It ail way CWmpany 
for the line. Quarrying is carried on by blasting out large 
blocks, which are afterwards split by steel wedges into the 
required sizes, and dressed in the usual way. As compared with 
the stone of some other Indian quarries, that of Susunia is 
inferior to the products of Chunar and Mirzapur, but is more 
valuable than that of Barakar.* 

Telisayar. — See Jamkundi. 

Tungbhum. — A name given to the tract of country lying in 
the south of the Eaipur thana. Tradition relates that it was so 
called after Nakur Tung, a descendant of Tung Deo, who came 
from the banks of the river Gandaki on pilgrimage to Jagannath, 
where, by the favour of the god Jagannath, ho was made king of 
Puri, llis grandson, Gangadhar Tung, was informed by Jagan- 
nath that after him there would be no king of his line in Puri, 
and that tlierefore his son should change his name and go to some 
other country, whore he would be king. Accordingly, Gangadhar 
Tung ’s sou, Nakur Tung, taking with liim his wife, his treasure 
and some soldiers, left Puri in 1270 Saka (1848 A.D.), and after 
10 years of wandering settled in 1358 A.D. at Tikarpara, a 
village near Syamsundarpur. 

At that time, the part of the district now comprised within 
pargnnas Shyamsundnrpur, Phulkusma, Baipur, Simlapal, and 
BhaBidiha, was called Eajagram. It had hitherto been ruled 
by a Eaja called Samantasar Eaja ; but this Eaja having, we are 
told, been destroyed with his whole family by “jumping into 
firo,^^ the country remained without a ruler and was ovenmn by 
robbers. Nakur Timg, having subdued the robbers and taken 
possession of the country, called it Jagannathpur in honour of 
Jagannath, whose idol ho had brought with him, and himself 
assumed the title of Raja Chhatra Narayan Deb. He brought 
with him 252 families of Utkal Bradmans, whose descendants 
are now numerous in this part of the district. To one of those 
Brahmans, Sripati Mahapatra, who was his spiritual guide and 
had acted as a general during the campaign, the Raja made over 

* Susunia Stone Quarries, JStatisfical Reporter^ 1876. 
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the territory now known as parganas Simlapal and Bh&Uidlh§, 
while a further grant of the land now called pargana Raipur 
was given to a member o£ the Sikliar Raj family. During the 
time of the sixth Raja, Lakshmi Narayan Deb, who before his 
succession was called Syamsimdar Tung, a dispute arose between 
him and his brother Mukut Narayan, which ended in the 
apportionment of the Raj between them. The p^ion that fell 
on the •lot of the older, is now called pargana Sydmsundarpur, 
and that which formed the share of tlio younger, Phulkusm§. 
The Permanent Settlement of the two parganas was made with 
Raja Sundar Narayan Dob and Raja Darpa Narayan Deb 
respectively. The zamindar of Phulkusma has lost his property, 
as it has been sold in consequence of debts, while the representa- 
tives of the Syamsundarpur family are in reduced circumstances, 
portions of the estate having been sold for liquidation of debts, 
while tlie remainder is encumbered. 

To this day parganas Syamsundarpur and Phulkusma are 
generally called Tnngblium or Tungabani, i.e,y the land of 
Tung. Members of the zamindar’s family are styled Tung or 
Tungabaninath, and are also called Bara Tung and Chhota Tung 
respectively. They are Kshattriyas by caste and are connected 
with the families of Bishnupur, Raipur, Siipur, &c. 

Vishnupur.— Bishnupur. 
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A. 

Abaniika, 6. 

Aboriginals, 50-51, 56-57, 68-69 ; educa- 
tion of, 151. 

Adhakuli, 52, 53. 

Adi Malla, 24. 

Administration, land revenue, 123.136 ; 

general, 137-143 ; of justice, 140-142. 
Administrative charges and staff, 137. 
Aghani crops, 90, 91. 

Agricultural Association, 92-93, 
Agricultural classes, 110. 

Agriculture, 86-93. 

Agriculturists, material condition of, 

108. 

Ajudbya, dispensary at, 84 ; description 
of, 162. 

Atnan rice, cultivation of, 90-91. 
Ambikanagar, description of, 152, 166 ; 

^argana, 125, 

Amdangra, 116. 

Amusements, 67-68; of the Santals, 77. 
Animists, 50. 

Arcbfloology, 42, 

Arhar^ cultivation of, 91, 

Artisans, wages of, 102, 103, 

Arts nud industries, 110-117. 

Assessment of rents, 101-102. 

Association, agricultural, 92-98. 
Aturapanj, 7. 

Asuria, 116. 

Ai'faharit 63. 

Aui rice, cultivation of, 90-91. 

Autumn rice, cultivation of, 91. 

B. 

£aiuan lauds, 124. 

Baga, 7. 


I land, 89. 

Bagdis, connection with Mals, 21,22;* 
religion of, 50; description of, 69-61. 
Bahulara, description of, 152-153. 

Biiital, 53. 

Hal«i. 53. 

Bandks, 86, 87. 

Biiuku Rai, 1, 

BiTnkura, origin of name, 1, 

Bdnkurd Darpan (newspaper), 151. 
Bankura subdivision, 155-156. 

Baukura towi^ description of, 163-154 ; 
rainfall of, 18 ; Wesleyan Mission at 
47-49 ; hospital and dispensary at, 84 ; 
leper asylum at, 84; former indigo 
factory at, 116 ; ^sub-registry office at, 
140 ; district jail, 143 ; municipaiity, 
145-146 ; college and;school8 at, 47, 48, 
149, 150 ; population, 153 ; public 
buildings, 153-155 ; climate, 155. 
Bdntberd land, 89, 

Banskuri colliery, 114, 

Bara, indigo factory at, 116, 

Barahnziiri pargana, 125. 

Barukbulia, 110. 

Barjora, police outpost, 143. 

Bdstu land, 89. 

Banris, 57-68 ; religion of, 50, 61. 

Bears, 16. 

Bcliatore, school at, 149, 

Bell-metal manufacture, 115-116, 

Bengal- Nagpur Railway, 119. 

Me-pcf^akl tenures, 101, 12G, 127 
Betel leaf, cultivation of, 91. 

Bhddoi crops, 9U, 91. 

Bhiidu, worship of, 62. 

Bhdg-jot (holding;, 102, 134, 

Bhairabbauki river, 7. 
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Bhalaidiha parganat 125, 175. 

Bherials, 113. 

Bhumij casto, 40, 141. 

BhuUahar, 6, 153. 

Blharinaih lull, 4. 

Birai river, 6 ; scheme for irrigation 
from, 88. 

Birds, 16. 

Bir Bambir, reign of, 25-26. 

BIr Singh, Kaja of Bishnupur, 26, 27, 

'Eirsinghpur, 110. 

Birth-rate, 80. 

Bishnupur pargana, 123, 125 ; ostatca of, 
123-124. 

Bishnupur Riijas, history of, 10-37. 

Bishnupur subdivision, 163-164. 

Bishnupur town, description of, 156-163 » 
rainfall of, 18 ; history of, 19-87 ; 
worship of Dharmnraj, 52, 53 ; dis- 
pensary at, 84 ; silk weaving at, 111- 
113 j tobacco manufacture, 116; sub- 
registry office at, 140, 146-147 ; sub-jail 
at, 143 ; municipality, . 146-147; Uigh 
school at, 149; Rajas of, 156-157; 
temples, 158-160; the fort, 160-161 ; 
guns, 161 ; lakes, 162-163 ; the modern 
town, 163, 

Blanket weaving,' 113. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 83. 

Blunt, Commissioner of Bishnupur, 128. 

Botany, 11-14 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 

JBrahmottar laud, 136. 

Brass manufacture, 115-116. 

Buddhism, traces of, 52-54, 

c. 

Calamities, natural, 94-100. 

Canals, 7. 

Carts, 121. 

Carving of wood, 116. 

Castes and tribes, 66-61. 

Cattle, 93. 

Census statistics, 43-44. 

Cesses, revenue from, 139, 

Chaitanya Singh, Raja of Bishnupur, 

30, 36, 36. 

Champatola, 116. 


Charak Pnj6, description of, 54-56 ; 
167-169. 

Charitable dispensaries, 83-84. 

Cliaukidari chakrdn lands, 136. 
Chauk\ddrSf 143. 

Cheap, the Commercial Resident, 40. 
Chhariddr, 66. 

Chhatna, police outpost, 95, 143 ; rail- 
way station, 119 pargatidf 125 ; des- 
cription of, 164-1G5. 

Chbinpur, description of, 165-166, 
Chinganl, 110. 

Cholera, epidemics of, 82. 

Christian Missions, 46-49. 

Chronology, 42. 

Chuars, 34 ; rebellions of, 40-41. 

Civil justice, adminislratiou of, 145. 
Climate, 17-18 ; in relation to health, 79. 
Clothing, 67. 

Coal mines, 114-115. 

Cock-fighting, 77-78. 

Cocoon rearing, 111, 112, 113. 

College of Wesleyan Mission, 47, 149. 
Collegiate education, 149. 

Collieries, 114-115, 

Commerce, 116-117. 

Commercial classes, material condition 
of, 107. 

Communication, means of, 118-121 ; 
development of, 118-119 ; railways, 
119 ; roads, 119-121 ; water, 122 ; 
postal, 122. 

Configuration of district, 2. 

Oonveyaiices, 121-122. 

Cooly emigration dep6t, 142. 

Cotton weaving, 113, 

Country spirit, manufacture and con- 
sumption of, 138-139. 

Courts, civil and criminal, 1 40. 

Crime, 140-141. 

Criminal classes, 141-142. 

Criminal justice, administration of, 140, 
Crops, principal, 90, 91. 

Cultivation, extension of, 91-92 ; im- 
provements in, 92, 93. 

Cutlery, mai^ifactu re of, 116. 

D. 

Dacoitlct, 140-141, 
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J)afadiirs, 143. I 

Dakhalddri tenun aj 134. 

Daitiodiir river, clcseiiptiou of, 1-6 ; navi- 
gation on, 122. 
iJTinga (high laud), 80. 

Darisfimrari tenures, 133, 

Larkorfa holdings, 135, 

Darmukarrari tenures, 133, 

Barpabii tenures,^ 131. 

Death-rate, 80, 

JJehottar land, 136. 

Density of population, 44-45. 

Desuria, 116. 

Dhalbbum, 22 j description of, 166. 
Dhalkisoi* river, description of, 6. 

Dhanda, 110. 

Dharapat, description of, 166-167. 
Dharinaraj, worship of, 52-54, 

Diarrhcea, 83. 

Digars, 65, l'27. • 

Dlgha, 116, 

Diseases, principal, 80-83. 

Dispensaries, 83-84, 

Distilleries, 138, 

District, formation of, 41-42. 

District Hoard, administration of, 144- 
145 ; roads, 120-121. 

Domestic animals, 03. 

Dress of the people, 67. 

Durjan Singh, Baja of Bishnupur, 27, 
Dwarkeswar river, doscriptioii of, 6, 
Dwellings, CG. 

Dyeing of silk, 111, 

Dysentery, 83. 

E. 

Education, 148-151, work of Wesleyan 
Mission, 48-50; of Santals, 74; progress 
of, 148-149 ; statistics of, 149 ; colle- 
giate, 149 ; secondary, 140 ; primary, 
149-150 ; female, 150 ; industrial, 160; 
of Muhammadans, 161; of aborigin- 
als, 151. 

Educational staff, 149, 

Ekteswar, description of, 167-169. 
Elephantiasis, 82. 

Elephants, 16. 

Emigration, 45, 142 ; of Santals, 74, 


Kutcnc fovor, 81. 

Estates, subdivision of, 123-124; number 
and revenue of, 130. 

Excise administration, 138-139. 

Exhibition, agricultural, 93, 

Exports, 116. 

Extension of cultivation, 91-92 

F. 

Factories, old indigo, 116. 

Famine of 1770, 31 ; liability to, 04 ; 
tracts liable to, 94-95 ; of 1866, 95 ; 
of 1874, 98; of 1807, 90-100. 

Fauna, 14-16. 

Faujddr^ 66, 

Faujddri gutnasMa, 63. 

Female education, 150. 

Ferries, 122. 

Fever, prevalence of, 80 j types of, 80-82. 
Filariasis, 82. 

Finance, 137-140. 

Fish, 16-17. 

Floods, 100, 

f ood grains, prices of, 105, 

Food of the people, 66, 

Forests, 7-8. 

Fort of Bishnupur, description of, 160- 
161. 

G. 

Gubpur, worship of Dharmaraj at, 63. 

Game birds, 16. 

Oandlieswari river, 6. 

Gaiigajalgbati, rainfall of, 18 ; telegraph 
office at, 122; sub-registry office at, 
140; thana, 94, 142, 143. 

Ganga Sarayan's rising, 40-41. 

Qanja, consumi^ion of, 139. 

Gaiitatbandh lake, 162. 

General administration, 137-143. 

Geology, 8-11. 

GKdiSy 125. 

CfItatKAli lands, 125-130; survey and 
settlement of, 128-129. 

QhdtwTili tenures, 101, 126-180. 
Ohdtwals, 125-130, 

Ohutifif 10 . 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 91. 
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Oirls* schools, 160 ; of Wesleyan Mission, 
48. 

Gold deposits, 115. 

Goudwana system, 11. 

GopSlnagnr, 116, 

OopSlpnTj worship of Dharmaruj at, 53 i 
former indigo factory at, 116. 

Gopal Singh, Raja of llishnupur, 28, 
Gopinathpur, silk weaving at, 110, 112. 
Goswamis, 66. 

Government estates, 130, 

Gram, cultivation of, 91 ; prices of, 105. 
Grazing grounds, 93, 

Gumashta^ C3. 

Guns at Bishnupur, 161. 

H. 

fiarininari Jch'dl, 8S. 

SarisanJclrtan, 67. 

Harmasra, 7, 

Health, public, 79-85. 

Hemp drugs, consumption of, 139. 

High school, 149, 

Mikimili holdings, 136. 

Hill system, 8-4. 

Hinduism, 4ome aspects of, 50-51. 

History of the district, 19-42; of land 
revenue administration, 123-130. 
Honorary Magistrates, 140, 

Hook-swinging, 51-56; among the 
Santals, 77, 

Hospitals, 83-84. 

Hostels, 161. 

Houses of the people, 66. 

Hurpahant 6 . 

• I 

I. 

Idols, maintained by the Bishnupur Raj, 

124. 

Ijira leases, 133. 

Immigration, 45. 

Imports, 116. • 

Income-tax, 139. 

Indas, rainfall of, 18 ; worship of Dharma- 
raj at, 63 ; sub-registry office at, 140; 
tbana 142,143; High school at, 149 ; 
description of, 169. 


Iiulchtedncss, 108. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 91 ; industry, 116, 
Indpur, police outpost, 143, 

Industrial classes, 110; material condition 
of, 107. 

Industrial education, 150. 

Industries, 110-117; in district jails, 143, 
Inoculation, 83. 

Institutions, medical, 83*84. 

Interest, rates of, 108-109. 

Inundations, 100. 

Irrigation, 87-89. 

Tstimrarl tenures, 133. 

Ifmunular, 65. 
lfmamddr\ holdings, 136. 

J. 

Jagirddrs, 65, 127, 

Jail industries, 113. 

JailsTllS. 

Jalsdsan holdings, 134. 

JaiftS (tenant^s holding), 133-134. 
Jamkuiuli, description of, 169-170, 
lamunaiandh lake, 162. 

I Jamuuiikhiili colliery, 114. 
i Jamurii, 116. 

Jan (Sanliil witch doctor) 76. 

Jangallurl jama 134. 

Jasoda khal, 6, 

Jatrds, 67. 

Jaykhul river, 7. 

Jaypanda river, 7. 

Jaypur, silk weaving at, 110; former 
indigo factory at, 116; police outpost, 
148. 

Jayrampur, police outpost, 143, 
Jbuntlpiihari railway station, 119, 
Jog'Mdnjhi, 74. 

Jot (tenants^ holding) 133. 

Judicial staff, 140. 

Jungle Mahals, description of, 38-40. 
Jungle Mahal estate, 123, 124. ^ 

Justice, administration of, 140-142, 

K. 

Kalirdj (among the Santals), 76. 
Kakatia, 161. 

Kallndibandh lake^ 162. 
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iCElikSpur colliery, 114. 

EaluB, 57. 

KanJcar, 10. 

Kankilia, 116. 

Kaura hill, 4. 

Kansabatl river, description of, 7. 

Kaolin, 115. 

Karo hill, 4. 

Kasai river, description of, 7 ; naviga- 
tion on, 122. 

Keating, Collector of Bishnupur, 32-34, 
KendudI, 113. 

Keshabpur, 110. 

Kesiiikol, 154. 

Kete or tusscr silk cloth, 109. 

Kharagpur- Asansol branch line, 119. 
Khatnagar, 116. 

Khatra, rainfall of,' 18 ; dispensary at, 
84 ; sub-registry office at, 140 ; thana, 
142, 143 ; description of, 170. 

Khorposh holdings, 136. 

Kora hill, 4, 5. 

Korja holdings, 135. 

Kotdly 74. 

Kotalpiir, rainfall of, 18 j dispensary at, 
84 ; former indigo factory at, 116 ; 
sub-registry office at, 140 ; thana, 142, 
143 ; school at, 143 ; description of, 
170. 

Krishdns (labourers),* 103. 

Krishuabandh lake, 162. 

Kuchiakol, school at, 149; description 
of, 170. 

Kuchkuchia, High school at, 47, 149. 
Kukhra river, 6. 

Kurpa, 116. 

L. 

Labour supply, 104-105. 

Labourers, wages of, 102, 103 ; material 
condition of, 108. 

Labouring classes, 110. 

Lac^ndustry, 118, 114, 

Lakes, 7, 162. 

Lalbandh lake, 162. 

Landlords, relation with tenants, 61*62 ; 

material condition of, 106*107. 

Land measures, 117* 


Land revenue, administration of, 123* 
136 ; receipts from, 137. 

Land tenures, 130, 136. 

Language, 46. 

Laterite, 9, 10 ; economic uses of, 1 15. 
Laugram, 24. 

Leases of land, 133, 134, 135. 

Legends, of Madan Mohan, 161-162 ; 
of Chhatna, 164-165 ; of Dhalbhum, 
168 ; of Lokpur, 170-171 ; of Raipur, 
172-173 ; of Sabrakon, 173 ; of 
Sainantabhuin, 173-174 ; of Simlapal, 
175 ; of Manohar, 176*177 ; of 
Tungbliuin, 179. 

Leopards, 16, 

Leper asylum, 84-85. 

Leprosy, 83, 

Libraries, 151. 

Literate population, 149. 

Litbomargc, 115. 

Local Boards, 145, 

Local Self-Government, 144-147. 

Lohars, 139. 

Lokpur, description of, 170-171. 

M. 

Magistrate?, 188. 

Mahujans, 107, 103, 109. 

Mdhinddrs (labourers), 103, 

Mahiswara parganttf 125, 

Maize, cultivation of, 91. 

Mukra, indigo factory at, 116. 

MdhtahSj 151. 

Malarial fever, 80-81. 

Muliara, rainfall of, 18 ; dispensary at, 
84 ; parganHf 125 ; school at, 149 j 
description of, 171-172. 

Malla chiefs, 24*25. 

Malla era, 42. 

Mallabhum, description of 21*23 ; legen* 
dary history of, 28-25, 

Manasi, worship of, 51. 

Mdndalf 63, 64, 65. 

Mandali holdings, 186, 

Mangalpur, worship of Dharmaraj a^ 

68 . 

Mdnjhi or Santal headman, 65, 74. 
Manohar, legend of, 176, 177. 
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Manufactures, 110-116. 

Maralhas, raids of, 28-30. 

Marriage ceremony among the Ikuris, 
60-61 ; among the liagdis, 61. 

MlirSi 5. 

Marshes, 7. 

MaruHf cultivation of, 91. 

Marulu, 121. 

JVIasakcT Pahiir, 4, 

Material condition of the i) 00 i)li‘, 106- 
109 ; of landlords, 106-107 ; of 
professional classes, 107 ; of commer- 
cial and industrial classes, 107 ; of 
agriculturists, 108 ; of labourers, 
108. 

Mathgoda hdindh, 88. 

MatJed cloths, ll.'l. 

Mauraii\ jamdi 134. 

Means of communication, 118-122. 
Mcasores, 117- 

Medical aspects, 79-85 ; institutions, 
83-81. 

Mejia, police outpost, 94, 143, 

Mojia J5i7, 7, 

Mejia hill, 4. 

Midd\ Jama, 124. 

Mica, 115. 

Middle English schools, 149 j of' 
Wesleyan Mission, 48, 40. 

Middle Vernacular schools. 149; of 
Wesleyan Mission, 48. 

Midnapore-Jherria branch line, 119. 
Migration, 45. 

Military Grand Trunk Road, 121. 

Minerals, 114, 115. 

Mines, 114. 

Missions, Chiistian, 46-49. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 116. 
Money-orders, 122. 

Monsoon rainfall, 17-18. 

Mortgages of property, 109. 
Muhammadans, 49-50 ; education of, 
151. 

Mukarrari tenures, 132-133 ; jami, 
134, 

Mukhya, 63, 64. 

Myndari language, 46. 

Municipalities, 145-147* 


Musical schools, 150. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 91. 

Mutiny of 1857, 41. 

N. 

Nagpaiichnmi, 51. 

Naxh, 62. 

NdmTil, 45. 

Narayaiipur, 116. 

Natural calamities, 94-100. 

Natural divisions of district, 2-8. 
Navigation, 5, 122, 

Naydbddi holdings, 134. 

Newspapers, 151. 

O. 

Occupations of the people, 110, 

Oil-seeds, eultivutiun of, 91. 

On da, rainfall of, 18 ; Wesleyan Mission 
schools at, 48 ; former indigo factory 
at, 116 ; ‘sub-registry office at, 140; 
thana, 142, l43. 

Ondugram railway station, 119, 

Opium, consumption of, 139. 

Outposts-, police, 143. 

Outstills, 138. 

P. 

rachwai, consumption of, 138, 139. 

Pad am pur, 24. 

JPaik, 63. 

Pakhurdabii, 110. 

Pttlasdanga, school at, 149. 

Fdn, cultivation of, 91, 

Tanchak, 125, 126, 127. 

Panchak\ mahdh, 135-136. 

Punkhai, worship of Dharrnaraj at, 53. 
Pardmdnik, 65, 74. 

Parganas, 125. 

Parganaits, 74, 75. 

Parsa, worship of Dharmaraj at, 53. 
Pasturage, 93. 

Fathardaba, 110. 

Patnl tenures, 131, 132. 

Patn\ddrs, 62. 

Patrasayar, 39, 116, 116. 

People, the, 43-71; material condition 
of, 106-109 ; occupations of, 110. 
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PeriuaiiLiiUy settled estates, 130. | 

Phulkusma 125, 179, 180. j 

Physical aspects, 1-18. 

Piardoba railway station, 119. 

Pirs, veneration of, 49-50. 

Pokharbandh lake, 162. 

Police, administration of, 142-143. 

Population, growth of, 43; census of 
1901, 43-44 ; (knsity of, 44-45 ; urban, 
45 ; rural 45, 4G. 

Post olllces, 122, 

Postal eoinmunications, 122. 

Prcmaiuvuda orphanage, 40. 

Prices, 105 ; in famines, 96, 97, 99, 100. 

Primary education, 149-160. 

Private schools, 151. 

Produce rents, 102. 

Professional clusecs, 110 ; material 
condition of, 107. 

Public health, 79-85. 

Public Works Department, 119, 120. 

Puuasol, 110. 

FurohK, G3. 

Q. 

Quarries, 115. 

R. 

Rail crops, 90, 91. 

Rafts, use of, 122. 

Raghunath 8ingh, Raja of Bishuupurj 
26. 

Railways, 119. 

Rainfall, 17-18 ; in relation to agricul- 
ture, 86-87. 

Raipur, rainfall of, 18 ; rebellion of 
Chuars, 39, 40 ; dispensary at, 84; par- 
gana, 125 ; sub- registry office at, 140 ; 
thana, 96, 142, 143; description of, 
172-173. 

Rajgram, 110, 153; silk-weaving at 
110, 112 ; police outpost, 143 ; school 
.at, 149, 

Rajhut-Rirsinghpur, 112, 

Kampur, 110. 

Ramsagar, 119, 121. 

Rangainetia, 121, 122. 

llaniganj-Midnapore road, 120. 

Rapei cultivation of, 91, 


Rarh, 40. 

Ear hi holi, 40, 

Kates of rent, 101, 102. 

Registration, 139-110. 

Registry offices, 140. 

Kclief works in famine, 96, 91^ 98, 99, 

100 . 

Religions, 46-60 ; of tho Santals, 76-76. 
Rent-free lands, 124 ; tenures, 136, 

Rents, 101-102; cash rents, 101-102; 

produce rents, 102, 

Reptiles, 17. 

Revenue, administration of land, 123- 
136, 

Revenue history, 123-130. 

Revenue of the district, 137 110; land 
revenue, 137 ; stamps, 137-138; oxciso 
138-139 ; cesses, 139 ; income-tax, 
139 ; registration, 130-140, 

Rice, cnltlviition of, 90-91 ; prices of, 
105. 

River system, 4-7. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 139. 

Roads, 119-121, 

Rol, former dispensary at, 84; former 
indigo factory at, 116 ; school at, 
149. 

Rotation of crops, 92. 

Rupnarayan river, 6. 

Rural population, 45, 46. 

s. 

Silbrakon, description of, 173. 

Sadidl ghdlu'dls, 64, 125. 

Sajd cultivators, 102. 

SZd forests, 7, 8. 

Saldml payment of, 183, 135, 

Saida, 51. 

Salghati, 121. 

Sdli land, 89. 

Siill river, 6, 

, Saltora, 88, 121 ; police outpost, 94, 
I 143. 

Salt, prices of, 105. 

Samantabhum, 22 ; description of, 173. 
175. 

Samsar, 5. 

Sanskrit toUf 150, 151. 
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Santali language, 46, 74, 77^ 

Santals of Bankiira, 68-59, 72-78 ; 

connection with land, 72 ; character, 
72-78; village life, 73; emigration, 74; 
tribal organization, 74-75 ; religion, 
75-76; belief in witchcraft, 76; 
practice of hook-swinging, 77; amnse- 
ments, 77 ; hunting, 77 ; cock-fighting, 
77-78 ; education of, 151. 

Santor, IIG, 

Santuri, 116, 

Sardar^ 64-65. 

Sarddr ghdtwdls, 64, 127. 

Sarenga, Wesleyan Mission at, 49; hook- 
swinging at, 56-56; description of, 175. 
Saricdri panc^akl tenures, 101, 126, 
127. 

Sash pur, 116. 

Savings Bank transactions, 122. 

Scarcity, 96-100, 

Scenery of the district, 3. 

Schools, 148-151; of Wesleyan Mission, 
47-49; High schools, 149 ; Middle 
English, 149 ; Mlddlo Vernacular, 
149 ; Primary, 149-150 ; special 160, 
Secondary education, 149. 

Sekharbhfan, 23. 

SepalnX tenures, 131, 

Service tenures, 135* 136. 

Settlement of rent, 101. 

Settlements, early, 125 ; of ghdiivdli 
lands, 128-129. 

Shaharjora jpargana^ 125. 

Sheikhs, 40. 

Shilcm\ tenures, 132. 

Sias, worahyj of Dharmaraj at, 68. 
Sikharhbum, 23. 

Silabati river, 6-7. 

Silai river, 6-7. 

Silk weaving, 110-118. 

Simdndddri holdings, 136. 

Simdnddldrs (watchmen), 65, 104, 143. 
Simlapiil, 110 ; police outpost, 95, 143 ; 

j>argana, 126 ; description of, 175. 

Skin diseases, 83. 

Small-pox, 82. 

Snakes, 17. 

Social life of the people, 61-71. 


Soils, 89. 

Sonamukhi, 39, rainfall of, 18; com- 
j mercial residency at, 39 ; dispensary 
at, 84 ; silk weaving at, 112 ; 
former fndlgo factory at, 116 ; tele- 
graph office at, 122 ; sub-registry 
office at, 140 ; thana and outpost, 96, 
142, [143; municipality, 147; 

school at, 149 ; des'^ription] of, 175- 
177. 

Sonatapal, description of, 177-178. 

Special schools, 150. 

Spirit, consumption of, 139. 

Stamps, revenue from, 137-138. 

Statistics, vital, 79-80; of crops, 90, 
of education, 148, 149. 

Stone quarries, 115. 

Subdivisions of the district, 137. 
Subhankari khdl, 7, 87, 83. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 91. 

Sund soil, 89, 

Supply of labour, 104-105. 

Supur iiarganat 125; description of, 166. 
Survey and settlement of jhdtwdli 
lands, 128-129. 

Susunia hill, 3 ; description of, 178-179. 
Syambandh lake, 162. 

Syamsundarpur, 7 ; handh, 88 ; ^argana 
125, 179, 180. 

T. 

Tdhedar ghdiwdU, 65 ; duties of, 127. 
Tiildangra, police outpost, 143. 

Tanks, irrigation from, 87. 

Tasuli, 116, 

Tecbuical education, 160. 

Telegraph offices, 122. 

Telis, 57. 

Telisayar, 179. 

Tomperature, 17. 

Temples of Bishnupur, description of, 
158-160. 

Temporarily settled estates, 128. 

Tenants* holdings, 183. 

Tenants, relations with the landlords, 
61-62. 

Tannre-bolders, 181, 188. 
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Tenures of land, 130*136 ; oatutos, 130 ; 
tenures, 130*181 ; tenants* holdings, 
133*136 j service tenures, 135*136 ; 
rent-free tenures, 136. ■ 

Thanas, police, 142, 143. 

Til cultivation of, Dl. 

Tilaghagri, 110. 

Tobacco, manufacture of, 116. 

Tols, 150, 151. 

Topography, 1. 

Towns, 46, 46. 

Trade, 116*117. 

Training schools, 150. 

Trees, 1, 8, 11*14. 

Tribes and castes, 56-61. 

Tuugbhiim, 22 ; description of, 179*180. 
Tuntia Musalmlins, 139*140. 

Tusser silk weaving, 111*113. 

u. 

Udliastu land, 89. 

Union Comniitteca, 145. 

Urban population, 45. 

Uaury, methods of, 109. 

V. 

Vaccination, 83. 

Vaishnavism, 66. 

Veneration of Pin, 49 , 50. 


Villages, 45*46. 

Village life, 39*71. 

Village otficials, 62-68. 

Village servants, wages of, 103*104. 
Vishnupur. See Bishnupur. 

Vital statistics, 79-80. 

w. 

Wages, 102-105. 

Water communications, 122. 

Waterfalls, 6. 

Weaving of silk, 110*113 ; of cotton 
and wool, 113. 

Weights, 117. • 

Wells, irrigation from, 87. 

Wesleyan Mission, 46-49. 

West Burdwan district, 42. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 91 ; prices of, 105. 
Witchcraft, belief in, 76. 

Wild animals, 14*16. 

Winds, 17. 

Women, education of, 150. 

Wood carving, 116. 

Wool weaving, 113. 

z, 

Zamlnddn ^anchalcS tenures, 101, 126, 
127. 

Zar'i-peshgl ijdra leases, 133, 

Zila school, 149. 

Zoology, 14*17, 
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